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ADVERTISEMENT 
10 T1 
SECOND EDITION. 


HE favourable reception which the 
firſt edition of this work met with, 

has encouraged the Tranſlator to employ his 
utmoſt care in rendering the ſecond till leſs 
unworthy of the acceptance of the Pub- 
lic. He has corrected a paſſage errone- 
ouſly tranſlated in the ſecond volume, at 
the 574th page of the quarto edition; and 
he has reviſed the whole with a degree of 
attention, which He hopes will ſecure him 
againſt the charge of any other inadver- 
tency. He takes this opportunity of ac- 


knowledging the goodneſs of the learned 


and worthy Dr. NR VE of Midaleton Stoney, 
vrho favoured him with ſeveral Notes, and 
with ſome hundreds of Additional Articles 


A 3 and 


7 E11 

and Corrections for the IxDEX. Many of 
theſe are inſerted in this edition, and an 
N. ſubjoined to each, to diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe of the Tranſlator. *. 


- 


\ 
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| 10 
- HIS MOST SERENE HICGRHNESSsC 


WILLIAM V, 
PRINCE OF ORANGE Ax D NASSAU, 
A xEREDTrART STADTHOLDER, 


CaPTAIN-GENERAL AND ADMIRAL 
OF THE UNITED PROVINCES, &c. 


— 


f S IR, 


CANNOT but eſteem it the higheſt 

honour to be permitted to -give your 
SERENE HIGHNESS a public teſtimony of 
my homage and reſpect, by laying the following 
work at your feet. Teſtimonies, indeed, of 
this kind, when offered to Princes, are generally 
attended with ſuch high ftrains of panegyric, 
as have contributed to render the credibility of 
Dedications more than dubious. The abuſe of 
a cuſtom, originally deſigned to pay a juſt tri- 
bute of —.— to the great and good, to the 
patrons of religion, virtue, liberty, and letters, 
has been ſo common, and the proſtitution of it 
ſo notorious, that, if the language of Dedica- 

3 A4 lion: 


DEDICATION. 
tions were alone to be conſulted, it would be 
difficult to diſtinguiſh a Nero from a Trajan, a 
Philip the Second from a PiN eRE OF Okance. 


IT is certain, SIR, that we live in an age in 


which the merit of Princes is not appreciated by 


the reports of an oracle, whoſe deciſions are ſo 
often found to be falſe and delufive ; but by 


the luſtre of their domeſtic virtues, the wiſdom 


of their public meaſures, and the general tenor 
of their conduct and actions: and J know, 
MosT SERENE PRINCE, that, in the high 
fphere of action to which Providence is leading 


vou with ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of protec- 


tion and favour, you deſire to be judged by no 


other Criterion. I know, that both precept 


and example have pointed out to you the path 
to true glory; that your virtuous heart has 
reliſhed their lefiang;: and that the love of fame, 
which even Heroes have acknowledged as the 
ſole ſpring of their conduct, will be, with you, 
but a ſubordinate motive to reduce theſe leſſons 


to practice. 


Wzre [ capable of Andi with the uicteſt 
truth the Portrait of your SERENE HIGHNESS, 
[I ſhould ſcarcely think it expedient to place it 
here, for the reaſons already mentioned. Be- 
ſides, thoſe (if any ſuch there be) who are yet 
unacquainted with the Joyful and general hopes 


this Republic entertains in the proſpect of your 
1 approaching 


. 


\ 
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approaching Government, would look upon 
the truth as exaggeration, and, not knowing 
the obſcure perſon that pronounced it, perhaps 


as flattery ; while thoſe judges of true merit, 


who have the honour to approach your SE- 


RENE HIiGHNEss, would certainly find the 


Portrait defective. 


Bor while I with-hold, MosT SERENE 
PRINCE, that tribute of praiſe that is due to 
your early merit, and which, I am perſuaded, 
your virtuous ambition deſires rather to de- 
ſerve {till farther than to receive at preſent, 


there are certain effuſions of the heart, which 


neither my character as a Chriſtian miniſter, 
nor as a citizen of this Republic, will Permit 
me to ſuppreſs on this occaſion. I cannot 


conceal thoſe feelings, which ſo naturally ariſe 
from a view of the goodneſs of the Divine 
Providence to this Nation, in the maintenance 


of your Illuſtrious Houſe, the preſervation of 
your precious days,\and the education your 
SERENE HIGHNEss has received under the 
tender and wiſe inſpection of that great and 
good Prince, who bears with ſuch dignity the 


glorious name of Brxunswick. It is with 
inexpreſſible joy, that we' ſee this reſpect- 


able guide pointing out to yog the Heroes 
that you are more peculiarly called to imitate, 
in that glorious line of auceſtors who have 


. gone 


ix 
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gone 5 before you to immortality, and perform- 
ing with a truly parental affection that im- 
portant taſk, that was for ſo ſhort a ſpace in- 
truſted with thoſe illuſtriòus Parents, of whom 
you were deprived in the very dawn of life. 
But it is with ſingular feelings of ſatisfaction 
and delight, that we behold in your SERENE © 
. : HiGHNESsS the fruits of an excellent education 
growing to a happy maturity, and promiſing a 
; ne period of proſperity and glory to a Repub- 
þ "Fe founded by a PRINCE or ORANGE, whoſe 
10 vensrable name and heroic deeds will ſhine in 
... the annals of public liberty and public. virtue, 
as long as the ſacred names of liberty and vir-. 
tue ſhall be known among men. 


Tux work I here humbly preſent to your 
" Serene Hicuntss, is the ZAffory of the 
Chriſtian. Religion ; that Dwine Religion, 
which you, SIR, have ſtudied with uncommon ' 
application, judgment, and ſucceſs. It is upon 
good grounds that I make this declaration, as I, 
myſelf, had the honour of being a witneſs to 
your remarkable progreſs in religious know- 
| ledge on that memorable day, when, before an 
. illuſtrious aſſembly of the States of this Nation, 
you gave publicly a reaſon of the faith that is 
in you, and excited the admiration of thoſe that 
were preſent on this ſolemn occaſion. It is 
, not, therefore, without a certain degree of pro- 
| 2 priety, 
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priety, that I addreſs to your SENI HI on- 


NESS, the tranſlation of an important work, 
which has the Hiſtory of Religion for its object. 
It is true, the language of the original is per- 
fectly familiar to your SERENE HIiGHNEsSS ; 
I would, nevertheleſs, hope that the Tranſlation 
may not be entirely unworthy of your at- 
tention, if my zealous endeavours to render it 
ſtill, more intereſting than the original have 
not been utterly unſucceſsful. | - 


Ir your SERENE HiohNxss deigns to per- 
uſe the following work, which is certainly 


compoſed with more judgment and freedom 


than any Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory that has hitherto 
appeared, you will find in it a great variety of 
objects, all inſtructive, though not, indeed, 
equally pleaſing. You will ſee, on the one 


hand, the religion of Jzsvus riſing upon a be- 


nighted world, ſtriking conviction into the 
hearts of mortals by the irreſiſtible luſtre of its 

divine truths, conquering the paſſions : and pre- 
judices of men, confounding the oppoſition of 
Nations and Empires, furniſhing new, ſup- 
ports to civil and ſocial virtue, and unfolding 
thoſe ſublime doctrines and maxims that tend 
to the perfection of human nature, and the hap- 

pineſs of human ſociety. But you will alſo 
obſerve, on- the other hand, the lamentable 
changes * have been introduced into the 


church; 
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church, in conſequence of the corruption of 
men, the ambition of a licentious and deſpo- 
tic prieſthood, and the bigotry and tyranny 
of ignorant and wicked ſovereigns. Your 
SERENE HiGUuNEss will alſo ſee, in the follows 
ing work, the happy events that have ariſen, 
at certain periods, from the efforts of a wiſe; 
pious, learned, and moderate clergy, ſeconded 
by the influence and authority of religious 
Princes, whoſe counſels and examples have 
always a commanding power, that. enables 
them to do good with a facility peculiar to 
them alone. This part of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory, I am perſuaded, S1R, you will read with 
pleaſure, and not without a noble ſpirit of 
emulation. But your SERENE HiGHNEsS 
will obſerve, with a generous concern, that 
__theſe efforts have not been ſufficient to extin- 
guiſh that unhappy ſpirit of Fanaticiſm, of 
whoſe deplorable effects the learned author has 
exhibited ſuch a ſtriking picture; and you will 
find, in all ages of the church, enthuſiaſtical 
ſes ſtriking out new forms of religion, by 
working on the paſſions of the ignorant and un- 
wary, and deriving their rules of faith and man- 
ners from the fallacious ſuggeſtions of a warm 
imagination, rather than from the clear and in- 
fallible dictates of the word of God. Your 
SERENE HIORNESs will ſee, in the courſe of 
this ory, various abuſes, which the trueand 
I ' judicious 
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judicious friends of Chriſtianity will ſeriouſly 


lay to, heart. You will ſee one ſet of men 
covering religion with a tawdry habit of type 
— allegory; another converting it into an 
inſtrument of diſſenſion and diſcord: and your 
diſcerning mind will eaſily obſerve the unhap- 
py conſequences of departing from the divine 


_ ſimplicity of the Goſpel, and loading its pure 


and heavenly doctrines with the inventions 


and commandments of men. Finally, S1R, you 


will ſee in the following work, the tendency 
of true religion to ſtrengthen the ſprings of 


government, by purifying the motives, and 


animating the zeal of thoſe that govern, to 
promote thole virtues that exalt a nation, by 
rendering its inhabitants good ſubjects and 
true patriots, and by confirming all the re- 


ſpectable bonds and obligations of civil ſoci- 


ety. Here more particularly, your SERENE 


Hidhxzss will be fixed in the belief of one 


important truth, which no wiſe and good 
Prince will ever loſe ſight of, that the enemies 
of religion are the enemies of mankind; and 
that it is the natural tendency of infidelity and 
licentiouſneſs to diſſulve the moſt ſacred obli- 
gations, to remove the moſt powerful motives 


to virtue, and, , by. corrupting the principles of 


individuals, to poiſon the ſaurces of public order 
and public proſperity, | 


As 
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As you are called, S1R, by the voice of Di- 
vine Providence, to watch over the proſperity 
of theſe United Provinces, to be the guardian 
of their privileges, and the ornament and de- 
fender of their pure and holy Religion, theſe 
conſiderations muſt naturally make a deep im- 
preſſion on your mind. They will certainly in- 
fluence the meaſures your SERENE H1GHNESS 
will, one day, employ for promoting the hap- 
pineſs of the ſtate, increaſing the purity and 
luſtre of the church, and advancing the intereſts 
of the Redeemer's kingdom, which is a king- 
dom of righteouſneſs, charity, and truth. 


May the God, by whom Kings reign and 
Princes decree juſtice, ſtrengthen your hands 
for performing with dignity this important 
taſk ! May he prolong your days, and render 
them ever precious to the people of this land ! 
May you be the illuſtrious inſtrument of his 
wiſdom and power, for reſtraining the growth 
of impiety, and covering licentiouſneſs and vice 
with that infamy and confuſion which are their 
juſt and natural reward! May religion and vir- 
tue flouriſh under your influence, and derive a 
commanding authority from your pious ex- 
ample ! May public ſpirit, with the arts and 
ſciences, acquire new vigour under your au- 
ſpicious protection! And when, after a long 

| courſe 
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courſe of days, crowned with public proſperity - 


and domeſtic happineſs, you ſhall be called from 
the tranſitory ſcene of human grandeur, to a 
kingdom which ſhall never be moved, may our 
children's children ſay to their poſterity, with 
tears of grateful ſorrow in their eyes, When the 
ear heard him, then it bleſſed him 5 when the eye 
ſaw him, it gave witneſs to him—becauſe he put 
on righteouſneſs and it clothed him, and becauſe 


judgment and equity were his robe and diadem! 


Tuxsk, ILLUsTR1OUs PRINCE, are the de- 


vout wiſhes of an affectionate people; and they 


ſhall never ceaſe to be the ardent prayer of, 


U Your SERENE HiGHNEsS's 


SIR, 


moſt dutiful, 
moſt edle and 
moſt devoted Servant, 


ARCHIBALD MAcLAINx. 
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TRANSLATOR's 
PT IRE 


CANNOT perſuade myſelf, that the com- 
1 plaints we hear frequently of the frivolous na- 

ture of the public taſte in matters of literature, 
are ſo far to be relied on, as to make me deſpair of 
a favourable reception of the following work. A 
Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, compoſed with 
judgment, taſte, and candour, drawn, with un- 
common diſcernment and induſtry, from the beſt 
ſources, enriched with much uſeful learning and 
ſeveral important diſcoveries, and connected with 
the Hiſtory of Arts, Philoſophy, and Civil Govern- 
ment, is an object that will very probably attract 
the attention of many, and muſt undoubtedly excite 
the curioſity of the judicious and the wiſe. A work 
of this nature will be conſidered by the Philo/o- 
Pber as an important branch of the Hiſtory of the 
Human Mind, and I need not mention a multitude. 
of reaſons that render it peculiarly intereſting to the 
Chriſtian. Beſides ; there has not hitherto appeared, 
in Engliſh, any complete Hiſtory of the Church, 
that repreſents its revolutions, its diviſions, and doc- 
trines, with impartiality and truth, expoſes the de- 
luſions of popiſh legends, breathes a ſpirit of mo- 


deration and freedom, and, keeping perpetually in 


the view of the reader the true nature and deſign of 
W a | N 
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the Chriſtian religion, points out the deviations 
from its beautiful ſimplicity, that have been too 
frequent among all of men and in all ages 
of the world. | 
The following work has the beſt claim, of any I 

| know, to theſe characters [a]; and its peculiar merit 
is pointed out, as far as modeſty would permit, in 
the enſuing Preface of its juſtly celebrated author, 
The reputation of this great man is very well known. 
His noble birth ſeemed to open to his ambition a 
fair path to civil promotion.; but his zeal for the 
intereſts of religion, his inſatiable thirſt after know- 
Tn ledge, and more eſpecially his predominant taſte 
for ſacred literature, induced him to conſecrate his 
admirable talents to the ſervice of the church. The 
German univerſities loaded him with literary ho- 
nours. The king of Denmark invited him to 
ſettle at Copenhagen, The duke of Bxunswick - 
called him from thence to Helmſtadt, where he re- 

. ceived the marks of diſtinction due to his eminent 
abilities; filled, with applauſe, the academical chair 


[2] Some time after I had undertaken this tranſlation, I was 
honoured with a letter from the learned biſhop of Glouczs- 
TER, in which he was ſo good as to teſtify his approbation of my 
deſign, and to ſpeak of the work I here offer to the public in 
an Engliſh dreſs, in the following manner: Mosne1m's Com- 
pendium is excellent, the method admirable; in ſhort, the only one 
deſerving the name of an Ecclefraftical Hiſtory. It deſerves, and 
needs, > Hatch notes. hope this eminent prelate will not take 
amiſs my placing here a teſtimony that was not deſigned to be 
produced in this public manner. It is, however, fo adapted 
to give thoſe who examine recommendations with diſcernment 
a favourable notion of the following work, that I could not 
think of ſuppreſſing it. It is uſual, in publiſhing certain an- 

. cient authors, to prefix to them the encomiums they have been 
honoured with by thoſe whoſe authority is reſpected in the re- 
Public of letters. I adopt this cuſtom fo far as to mention 
one teſtimony ;—more would be unneceſſary ; the teſtimony 
of a WarxgBurTON is abundantly ſufficient to anſwer my 


purpoſe, .and will be juſtly looked upon as equivalent to a 


mulritude. 


1 1 of 
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of divinity; was honoured with the character of 
eccleſiaſtical counſellor to that reſpectable court; 


and preſided over the ſeminaries of learning in 
the dutchy of Wolfembuttle and the principality of 
Blactenburg. When the late king formed. the de- 
ſign of giving an uncommon degree of luſtre to the 
Univerſity of Gottingen, by filling it with men of the 
firſt rank in the literary world, ſuch as a HALLER, 
a GESNER, and a MicayatLis, Dr. MosgETM was 
deemed worthy to appear at the head of that famous 
ſeat of learning, in the quality of chancellor; and 
here he died, univerſally lamented, in the year 1755, 
and in the ſixty- firſt year of his age. In depth of 
judgment, in extent of learning, in the powers of a 
noble and maſculine eloquence, in purity of taſte, 
and in a laborious application to all the various 
branches of erudition and philoſophy, he had cer- 
tainly very few ſuperiors. His Latin tranſlation of 
the celebrated Dr. CupworTH's Intellectual Syſtem 
of the Univerſe, enriched with large annotations, 
diſcovered ſuch a profound acquaintance with an- 
cient philoſophy and erudition, as juſtly excited the 
admiration of the learned world. His ingenious 
illuſtrations of the ſacred writings, his ſucceſsful 
labours in the defence of Chriſtianity, and the light 
he caſt upon the hiſtory of religion and philoſophy 
by his uninterrupted A, in a multi- 
tude of volumes, which are deſervedly placed among 
the moſt valuable treaſures of ſacred and profane 
literature; and the learned and judicious work, that 
is here preſented to the public, will undoubtedly 
render his name illuſtrious in the records of reli- 
gion and letters. 

How. far juſtice has been done to this excellent 
work, in the following tranſlation, is a point that 

muſt be left to the deciſion of thoſe who ſhall think 
proper to peruſe it with attention, I can ſay, with 

* 24 2 e 
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& the ſtricteſt truth, that I have ſpared no pains to 


* 
— — y 


render 1t worthy of their! gracious acceptance; and 
this conſideration gives me ſome claim to their can- 
dour and indulgence, for any defects they may find 
in it. I have endeavoured to render my tranſlation 
faithful, but never propoſed to render it entirely 
literal. The ſtyle of the original is by no means a 
model to imitate, in a work deſigned for general uſe. 
Dr. Mosnzim affected brevity, and laboured to 
crowd many things into few words; thus his dic- 
tion, though pure and correct, became ſententious 
and harſh, without that harmony which pleaſes the 
ear, and thoſe tranſitions which make a narration 
flow with eaſe. This being the caſe, I have ſome- 
times taken conſiderable liberties with my author, 
and followed the foirit of his narrative without ad- 
hering ſtrictly to the letter. Where, indeed, the 
Latin phraſe appeared to me elegant, expreſſive, and 
compatible with the Engliſh idiom, 1 have con- 
ſtantly followed it; in all other caſes, I have de- 
parted from it, and have often added a few ſen- 
tences, to render an obſervation more ſtriking, a 
fact more clear, a portrait more fimſhed. Had I been 
tranſlating Ciczro or T actiTvs, 1 ſhould not have 
thought. ſuch freedom pardonable. The tranſlation 
of a claſſic author, like the copy of a capital picture, 
muſt exhibit not only the ſubject, but alſo the manner 
of the original ; this rule, however, is not appli- 
cable to the work now under conſideration. 

The reader will eaſily diſtinguiſh the additional 
Notes of the Tranſlator from the original ones of 
the Author; the references to the latter being in- 
cluded in crotchets, while thoſe that indicate the 
former are marked with a hand, thus (+). 

When I entered upon this undertaking, A pro- 
poſed rendering the additional notes more numerous 


and HIP than the reader will find them. I ſoon 
perceived 


TRANSLATOR's PRE 
perceived that the proſecution of my 


FACE. 
original plan 


would render this work too voluminous; and this 


induced me to alter my purpoſe. The notes I have 
given, are not, however, inconſiderablè in number; 
I wiſh 1 could ſay as much with refj 


dect to their 


merit and importance. I would only hope, that 
ſome of them will be looked upon as not altogether 


unneceſſary. 


Hague, Dec. 4, 
176 
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HE different editions of the Elements of the - 
Chriſtian Hiſtory Ia] met with ſuch a favour- 
able reception from the public, and the demand for 
them was ſo great, that they were, in a little time, 
out of print. Upon this occaſion, the worthy per- 
ſon, at whoſe expence they had been preſented to 
the public, deſired earneſtly to give a new edition 
of the ſame work improved and enlarged, thus 
ſtill more worthy of its gracious acceptance. The 
other occupations in which I was engaged, \and a 
prudent conſideration of the labour I muſt undergo 
in the correction and augmentation of a work 1n 
which I myſelf perceived ſo many imperfections, 
prevented my yielding, for a long time, to his ear- 
_ neſt ſolicitations. The importunities of my friends 
at length prevailed upon me to undertake this diffi- 
cult work; and I have employed affiduouſly my - 
hours of leiſure, during the ſpace of two years, in 
bringing it up to as high a degree of perfection as 
I am capable of giving it. So that now theſe Ele- 
ments of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory appear under a new 
form, and the changes they have undergone are cer- 
tainly advantageous in every reſpect. I have re- 
tained ſtill the diviſion of the whole into certain 
mbar for though a continued narration would 
ave been more agreeable to my own taſte, and had 
alſo ſeveral circumſtances to recommend it, yet 
the counſels of ſome learned men, who have ex- 


t [a] A ſmall work publiſhed by Dr. Mosnziu, many 
years ago, in two volumes, 12mo. 
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perienced the great advantages of this diviſion, en- . 


gaged me to prefer it to every other method. And, 
indeed, when we examine this matter with due at- 


tention, we ſhall find, that the author, who propoſes 
comprehending in one work all that variety of ob- 
ſervations and facts that are neceſſary to an acquaint- 
ance with the ſtate of Chriſtianity in the different 
ages of the church, will find 1t impoſſible to execute 
this deſign, without adopting certain general divi- 
ſtons of time, and others of a more particular kind, 
which the variety of objects, that demand a place 
in his Hiſtory, naturally points out, 

And as this was my deſign in the following work, 
J have left its primitive form entire, and made it 
my principal buſineſs to correct, improve, and aug- 
ment it in ſuch a manner, as to render it more in- 
ſtructive and entertaining to the reader. 

My principal care has been employed in eſta- 


bliſhing upon the moſt ſolid foundations, and con- 


firming by the moſt reſpectable authority, the credit 
of the facts related in this Hiſtory. For this pur- 
po, J have drawn from the fountain head, and 
have gone to thoſe genuine ſources from whence 
the pure and uncorrupted ſtreams of evidence flow. 
I have conſulted the beſt authors of every age, and 
chiefly thoſe who were contemporary with the 
events they relate, or lived near the periods in 


which they happened ; and I have endeavoured to 


report their contents with brevity, perſpicuity, and 
og Abbreviators, generally ſpeaking, do 
ittle more than reduce to a ſhort and narrow com- 


Paſs, thoſe large bodies of hiſtory, that have been 
compiled from original authors; this method may 


be, in ſome meaſure, juſtified by ſeveral reaſons, 
and therefore is not to be entirely diſapproved. | 
From hence nevertheleſs it happens, that the er- 


rors, which almoſt always abound in large and 


voluminous 
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voluminous productions, are propagated with faci- + 
lity, and paſſing from one book into many, are 
unhappily handed down from age to age. This I 
had formerly obſerved in ſeveral abridgments; and 
I had lately the mortification to find ſome inſtances 
of this in my own work, when I examined it by 
the pure lamp of antiquity, and compared it with 
thoſe original records that are conſidered as the 
genuine ſources of ſacred hiſtory. It was then, 
that I perceived the danger of confiding implicitly 
even in thoſe who are the moſt generally eſteemed - 
on account of their fidelity, penetration, and dili- 
gence; and it was then alſo, that J became ſen- 
ſible of the neceſſity of adding, ſuppreſſing, chang- 
ing, and correcting ſeveral things in the ſmall 
work which I formerly publiſhed, and which has 
been already mentioned. In the execution of this 
neceſſary taſk, I can affirm with truth, that I have 
not been wanting in perſeverance, induſtry, or 
attention; and yet, with all theſe, it is extremely 
difficult to avoid miſtakes of every kind, as thoſe 
who are acquainted with the nature of hiſtorical 
reſearches abundantly know. How far I have ap- 
proached to that inacceſſible degree of exactneſs, 
which is chargeable with no error, muſt be left to 
the deciſion of thoſe whoſe extenſive knowledge of 
the Chriſtian hiſtory entitles them to pronounce 
judgment in this matter. That ſuch may judge 
with the more facility, I have mentioned the authors 
who have been my guides; and, if I have in any 
reſpect miſrepreſented their accounts or their ſenti- 
ments, I muſt confeſs, that I am much more in- 
excuſable than ſome other hiſtorians, who have met 
with and deſerved the ſame reproach, ſince I have 
peruſed with attention and compared with each other 
the various authors to whoſe teſtimony J appeal, 
having formed a reſolution of truſting to no autho- 


rity 
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| rity inferior to that of the original ſources of hiſto- 


rical truth. ; x 

In order to execute, with ſome degree of ſucceſs, 
the deſign I formed of m— my abridgment 
more perfect, and of giving the hiſtory of the church 


as it ſtands in the moſt authentic records, and in 


the writings of thoſe whoſe authority is moſt re- 
ſpectable, I found myſelf obliged to make many 


changes and additions. Theſe will be viſible 


through the whole of the following work, but more 
eſpecially in the THIxD Book, which comprehends 
the hiſtory of the Chriſtian, and particularly of the 
Latin or Weſtern church, from CHARLEMAGNE to 
the riſe of LuTHER and the commencement of the 

Reformation. This period of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
though it abound with ſhining examples; though 
it be unſpeakably uſeful as a key to the knowledge 
of the political, as well as religious, ſtate of Eu- 
rope ; though it be ſingularly adapted to unfold the 
origin and explain the reaſons of many modern 
tranſactions, has nevertheleſs been hitherto treated 
with leſs perſpicuity, ſolidity, and elegance, than 
any other branch of the hiſtory of the church. The 
number of writers that have attempted to throw 
light upon this intereſting period is conſiderable, 
but few of them are in . © hands of the public. 
The barbarous ſtyle of one part of them, the pro- 
found ignorance of another, and the partial and 
factious ſpirit of a third, are ſuch as render them 
by no means inviting; and the enormous bulk and 
exceſſive price of the productions of ſome of the 
beſt of theſe writers muſt neceſſarily render them 
ſcarce. It is further to be obſerved, that ſome of 
the moſt valuable records that belong to the pe- 
riod of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory now under conſidera- 
tion, lie yet in manuſcript in the collections of the 
curious (or the opulent, who are willing to paſs 
for ſuch), and are thus concealed from public view. 
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Thoſe who conſider theſe circumſtances will no 


longer be ſurpriſed, that in this part of Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Hiſtory, the moſt learned and laborious 
writers have omitted many things of conſequence, 
and treated others without ſucceſs. Among theſe, 
the annaliſts and other hiſtorians, ſo highly cele- 
brated by the church of Rome, ſuch as BARONIUs, 


| RayNaLDus, Bzovius, ManRiquss, and W ab- 
'DING, though they were amply furniſhed with an- 


cient manuſcripts and records, have nevertheleſs 
committed more faults, and fallen into errors of 
greater conſequence, than other writers, who were 
by far their inferiors in learning and credit, and 
had much leſs. acceſs to original records than they 
were favoured with. 

Theſe conſiderations induce me to hope, that 
the work I here preſent to the public will neither 
appear ſuperfluous nor uſeleſs, For as I have 
employed many years in the moſt laborious re- 


ſearches, in order to acquire a thorough acquaint= 


ance with the hiſtory of Chriſtianity from the 


eighth century downwards, and as I flatter my- 


felf that, by the aſſiſtance of books and manu- 
ſcripts too little conſulted, I have arrived at a 
more certain and ſatisfactory knowledge of that 
period than is to be found in the generality of 
writers, I cannot but think, that it will be doing 
real ſervice to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory to produce 
ſome of theſe diſcoveries, as this may encourage 
the learned and induſtrious to purſue the plan that 
I have thus begun, and to complete the hiſtory 
of the Latin church, by diſpelling the darkneſs 
of what is called the Middle Age. And indeed 
1 may venture to affirm, that I have brought to 
light ſeveral things hitherto generally unknown, 
corrected from records of undoubted authority ac- 
counts of- other things known bur imperfectly and 
expreſſed with much perplexity and confuſion, and 
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expoſed the fabulous nature of many events that 


deform the annals of ſacred hiſtory. I here per- 


haps carry too far that ſelf- praiſe, which the can- 
dour and indulgence of the public are diſpoſed 


either to overlook as the infirmity, or to regard as 
the privilege, of old age. Thoſe, however, who are 
curious to know how far this ſelf-applauſe is juſt 
and well-grounded, have only to caſt an eye on the 


illuſtrations I have given on the ſubje& of Con- 


STANTINE'S Donation, as allo with reſpect to the 


'Cathari and Albigenſes, the Beghards and Beguines, 


the Brethren and Siſters of the Free Spirit (whoſe 
peſtilential fanaticiſm was a public nuiſance to 
many countries in Europe during the ſpace of four 
hundred years), the Fratricelli, or Little Brethren, 
the controverſies between the Franciſcans and the 
Roman Pontifs, the hiſtory of BERENOER and the 
Lollards, and other matters. When my illuſtrations 
on theſe ſubjects and points of hiſtory are com- 
pared with what we find concerning them in other 


writers, 1t will perhaps appear, that my pretenſions 


to the merit of ſome intereſting diſcoveries are not 
entirely without foundation. 
Theſe acceſſions to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory could 


not be exhibited with the ſame brevity which I have 
obſerved in treating other ſubjects, that have already 


een amply enlarged upon by others; for this 
would have been incompatible with the information 


of the curious, who would have received but im- 


perfect and confuſed notions of theſe ſubjects, and 
would have made me, perhaps, paſs for a fabulous 
writer, who advanced novelties, without mentioning 
either my guides or my authorities. I have, there- 


fore, not only explained all thoſe points of hiſtory 


which carry with them an appearance of novelty, or 
recede conſiderably from the notions commonly re- 
ceived, bur have alſo confirmed them by a ſufficient 

number 
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number of obſervations and teſtimonies to eſtabliſh 
their credibility on a ſolid foundation. The il- 
luſtrations and enlargements, which, generally 
ſpeaking, carry an air of diſproportion and ſuper- 
fluity in an hiſtorical abridgment, were abſolutely 
neceſſary in the preſent caſe. | 

Theſe reaſons engaged me to change the plan 
laid down in my former work, and one peculiar 
conſideration induced me to render the preſent 
hiſtory more ample and voluminous. The Elements, 
ſo oſtenq;entioned, were deſigned principally for the 


uſe of thoſe who are appointed to inſtruct the ſtu- 


dious youth in the hiſtory and viciſſitudes of the 
Chriſtian church, and who ſtand in need of a com- 
pendious text to give a certain order and method to 

ir prelections. In this view I treated each ſubject 
with the utmoſt brevity, and left, as was natural and 
fitting, much to the learning and abilities of thoſe 
who ſhould think proper to make uſe of theſe 
Elements in their courſe of inſtruction. But, in re- 
viewing this compendious work with a deſign to 
offer it anew to the public, I imagined it might be 
rendered more acceptable to many, by ſuch improve- 
ments and additions as might adapt it not only to 
the uſe of thoſe who teach others, but alſo of thoſe 
who are deſirous of acquiring, by their own ap- 
plication, a general knowledge of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory. It was with this view that I made con- 
ſiderable additions to my former work, illuſtrated 
many things that had been there obſcurely expreſſed 
for the ſake of brevity, and reduced to a regular 
and perſpicuous order a variety of facts, the recital 
of which had been more or leſs attended with per- 
plexity and confuſion. Hence it is, that, in the fol- 
lowing work, the hiſtory of the calamities, in which 
the Chriſtians of the firſt ages were involved, and 
the origin and progreſs of the ſects and hereſies 
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which troubled the church, are exhibited with 
an uncommon degree of accuracy and preciſion, 
Hence the various forms of religion, which have 
ſprung from the exceſſive love of novelty, are re- 
preſented without prejudice or partiality, and with 
all poſſible perſpicuity and truth. It is alſo in 
conſequence of this change of my original deſign, 
that I have taken the utmoſt pains to ſtate more 
clearly religious controverſies, to eſtimate their re- 
ſpective moment and importance, and to exhibit 
the arguments _—_— on both ſides: nor muſt I 
omit mentioning the care and labour I have em- 
ployed in giving an exact narration of the tranſac- 
tions, wars, and enterpriſing meaſures, of the Ro- 

man pontifs, from the reign of CHARLEMAGNE 
down to the preſent times. 

Thoſe, therefore, who are prevented from ap- 
plying themſelves to a regular ſtudy of Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Hiſtory through want of leiſure, or by not 
having at hand the ſources of inſtruction, and are 
nevertheleſs deſirous of acquiring a diſtinct xnow- 
ledge of certain events, doctrines, or religious 
rites, may conſult the following work, in which 
they will find the information they want; and thoſe 
who are inclined to puſh their inquiries {till fur- 
ther, will ſee the courſe they muſt purſue, and the 
authors mentioned whom it will be proper for 
them to peruſe. 

It would betray an unpardonable preſumption in 
me to imagine, that in a work, whoſe plan is ſo 
extenſive, and whoſe contents are ſo various, I 
have never fallen into any miſtakes, or let any 
thing drop from my pen, which ſtands in need of 
correction. But as I am conſcious to myſelf of 
having conducted this undertaking with the moſt 
upright intentions, and of having employed all 
thole means that are generally looked upon as the 
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beſt preſervatives againſt the ſeduction of error, 
I would hope that the miſtakes I may have com- 
mitted are neither ſo frequent nor ſo momentous 


as to be productive of any pernicious effects. 


I might add more; but nothing more 1s ne- 
ceſſary to enable thoſe to judge of this work, who 
Judge with knowledge, impartiality and candour. 
I therefore conclude, by offering the juſt tribute 
of my gratitude to Almighty God, who, amidſt 
the infirmities of my advanced years and other 
preſſures under which I have laboured, has ſup- 


plied me with ſtrength to bring this difficult work. 
to a concluſion, . ? 


Gottingen, 
March 23. 17555 
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+ INTRODUCTION, | 


I. Colxs LAST IAI HIsroxv is a clear and 

faithful narration of the tranſactions, re- 
volutions, and events, that relate to that large 
community, which bears the name of Jzsuy' 


1 


0 


Definition 
of Ecetehaſe 


" tical Hifio« 


"Fe 


CuRIST, and is vulgarly known under the deno- 


mination of the CRux ch. It comprehends both 
the external and internal condition of this commu- 
nity, and ſo connects each event with the cauſes 
from which it proceeds, and the inſtruments which 
have been concerned in its production, that the at- 
tentive reader may be led to obſerve the diſplays of 
providential wiſdom and goodneſs in the preſerv- 
ation of the church, and thus find his piety im- 
proved, as well as his knowledge. | 

II. The church, founded by the miniſtry and 
death of ChRISsT, cannot be repreſented with 
more picuity and propriety than under the 
notion of a ſociety ſubjected to a lawful-domi- 


nion, and governed by certain laws and inſtitu- 


tions, moſtly of a moral and fpiritual tendency. 
To ſuch a ſociety many external events muſt hap- 
pen, which will advance or oppoſe its intereſts, 
and accelerate or retard 1ts progreſs towards per- 
fection, in conſequence of its unavoidable con- 


nexion with the courſe and rebolutions of human 


affairs. Moreover, as nothing is ſtable and uni- 
form where the imperfections of humanity take 
place, this religious ſociety, beſides” the vieiſſi- 
tudes to which it muſt be expoſed from the in- 
fluence of external events, muſt be liable to 
various changes in its internal conſtitution. In 
this view of things then it appears, that the 


hiſtory of the church, like that of the ſtate, may 


be divided, wich propriety, into two general 
Vor. I. B branches, 


Diviſion of 
Eccl-fafti- 
cal Hiſtory 
into Exter- 
nal and la- 
teraal, 


The Exter- 
nal, which 
compre- 
hends the 
proſperous 
and calami- 
tous eyents 
that hap- 
pened to the 
church. 


Proſperous 
Events, 


Calamitous 
events. 
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branches, which we may call its External and 
Internal hiflory. | 

III. The External Hiſtory of the church com- 
prehends all the changes, viciſſitudes, and events, 
that have diverſified the external ſtate and condi- 
tion of this ſacred community. And as all public 
ſocieties have their periods of luſtre and decay, 
and are expoſed to revolutions both of a happy 
and calamitous nature, ſo this firſt branch of Ec- 


clefiaſtical Hiſtory may be fubdivided into two, 


comprehending reſpectively, the proſperous and 
calamitous events that have happened to the 
church. | 
IV. The proſperous events that have contri- 
buted to extend the limits, or to augment the in- 
fluence, of the Chriſtian church, have proceeded 
either from its rulers and leaders, or from the ſub- 
ordinate members of this great community, Un- 
der the former claſs, we rank its public rulers, 
ſuch as princes, magiſtrates, and pontiffs, who, 


'; 


by their authority and laws, their liberality, and 


even their arms, have maintained its cauſe and 
extended its borders; as alſo its more private 
leaders, its learned and pious doctors, whoſe wiſe 
counſels, pious exploits, eminent examples, and 
diſtinguiſhed abilities have contributed moſt to 
promote its true proſperity and luſtre. Under 
the latter claſs, we may comprehend the advan- 
tages, which the cauſe of Chriſtianity has derived, 
from the active faith, the invincible conſtancy, 


the fervent piety, and extenſive charity of its ge- 


nuine profeſſors, who, by the attractive luſtre of 
theſe amiable virtues, have led many into the 
way of truth, and engaged them to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to the empire of the Mzss1an. 

V. Under the calamitous events that have hap- 
pened to the church, may be comprehended the 
injuries it has received from the vices and paſſions 
of its friends, and the bitter oppoſition and inſi- 

dious 
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dious ſtratagems of its enemies. The profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity, and more eſpecially the doctors 
and rulers of the church, have done unſpeakable 
detriment to the cauſe. of religion, by their igno- 
rance and ſloth, their luxury and ambition, their 


uncharitable Seat; animoſities and contentions, of 


which many ſhocking examples will be exhibited: 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. Chriſtianity had 
public enemies to encounter, even princes and 
magiſtrates, who oppoſed its progreſs by penal 
laws, and blood-thirſty perſecution; it had alſo 
private and inveterate adverſaries in a certain ſet 
of philoſophers, or rather ſophiſts, who, enſlaved 
to ſuperſtition or abandoned to atheiſm, endea- 
voured to blaſt the riſing church by their perfi- 
dious accuſations and their virulent writings. 

VI. Such then are the events that are exhibited 
to our view in the external hiſto 
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of the church. which com- 


Its Internal Hiſtory comprehends the changes and end, 


viciſſitudes that have happened in its inward con- 
ſtitution, in that ſyſtem of diſcipline and doctrine 
by which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from all other 
religious ſocieties. This branch may be properly 
termed the Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Religion. The 
cauſes of theſe internal changes are to be fought 
for principally in the conduct and meaſures of 
thoſe who have preſided and borne rule in the 
church. It has been too frequently their practice 
to interpret the truths and precepts of religion 
in a manner accommodated to their particular 
ſyſtems, nay, to their private interelt ; and, while 
they have found in ſome implicit obedience, they 


have met with warm oppoſition from others. 


Hence have proceeded theological broils and 
civil commotions, in which the cauſe of religion 
has often been defended at the expence both of 
juſtice and humanity. All theſe things muſt be 
obſerved with the ſtricteſt attention by an eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorian, 


82. VII. The 
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Firſt, the VII. The firſt thing, therefore, that ſhould be 
bitory of naturally treated in the Internal Hiſtory of the 

doQors. church, is the hiſtory of its miniſters, rulers, and 

form of government. When we look back to the 
commencement of the Chriſtian church, we- find 

its government adminiſtered jointly by the paſtors + 
and the people. But, in proceſs of time, the 
ſcene changes, and we ſee theſe paſtors affecting 
an air of pre-eminence and ſuperiority, trampling 
upon the rights and privileges of the community, 
and aſſuming. to themſelves a ſupreme authority 
both in civil and religious matters. This inva- 
fion of the rights of the people was at length car- 
ried to ſuch a height, that a ſingle man admini- 
ſtered, or at leaſt pretended a right to adminiſter, 
the affairs of the whole church with an unlimited 
ſway. Among the doctors of theſe early times, 
there were ſome who acquired, by their learned 
labours, a ſhining reputation and an univerſal in- 
fluence ; they were regarded as aracles; their de- 
ciſions were handed down to poſterity as ſacred 
rules of faith and practice; and they thus de- 
ſerve to be mentioned, with particular diſtinction, 
among the governors of the church, though no 
part of its public adminiſtration was actually in 
| their hands [a]. 5 pur! 
Secondly, VIII. After giving an account of the rulers 
ihe winiftry and doctors of the church, the eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
trines and torian proceeds to exhibit a view of the /aws 
church. that are peculiar to this ſacred community, that 
| form, as it were, its center of union, and 
diſtinguiſh it from all dther religious ſocieties. 
Theſe laws are of two kinds. The firſt are 
properly called divine, becauſe they are im- 
mediately enacted by God himſelf, and are con- 


ela] By theſe our author means the Fathers, whoſe wri- 

_ tings form ſtili a rule of faith in the Romiſh church, while 
in the Proteſtam churches their authority diminiſhes from day 

to day. a 
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tained in thoſe ſacred books, which: carry the 
moſt ſtriking marks of a divine origin. They 
conſiſt of thoſe doctrines that are the objects of 
faith and reaſon, and thoſe precepts that are ad- 
dreſſed to the heart and the affections. To the 
ſecond kind belong thoſe laws that are merely 
of human inſtitution, and derive their authority 
only from the injunctions of the rulers of the 
church. | | 

IX. In that part of the ſacred hiſtory which 
relates to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, it is ne- 
ceſſary, above all things, to inquire particularly 
into the degree of authority that has been attri- 
buted to the ſacred writings in all the different 
periods of the church, and alſo into the manner 
in which the divine doctrines they contain, have 
been explained and illuſtrated, For the true 
ſtate of religion 1n every age can only be learned 
from the point of view in which theſe celeſtial 
oracles were conſidered, and from the manner in 


which they were expounded to the people. As 


long as they were the only rule of faith, religion 
preſerved its native purity ; and in proportion as 
their deciſions were either neglected or poſtponed 
to the inventions: of men, it degenerated from its 
primitive and divine ſimplicity. It is further ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew under this head, what was the fate 
of the pure laws and doctrines of Chriſtianity— 
how they were interpreted and explained - how 
they were defended againſt the enemies of the 


Rules ne- 
ceſſary to be 
obſerved in 
giving a hi- 
flory of the 


doctrines of 


the Chriſti- 
an church, 


Goſpel—how they were corrupted and adulterated, 


by the ignorance and licentiouſneſs of men. And, 
finally, it will be proper to enquire here, how far 
the lives and manners of Chriſtians have been 
conformable to the dictates of theſe ſacred laws, 
and the influence that theſe ſublime doctrines 
ought to have upon the hearts of men; as alſo to 
examine the rules of diſcipline preſcribed by the 
{ſpiritual governors of the church, in order to 
| "MI | correct 
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correct and reſtrain the vices and irregularities of 
its members. 

Thirdly.the, X. The Human Laws, that conſtitute a part 
cerem.nies Of eccleſiaſtical government, conſiſt in precepts 
and worſhip. concerning the external worſhip of the Deity, 
and, in certain rites, either confirmed by cuſtom 
65 or introduced by poſitive and expreſs authority. 
l Rites and ceremonies regard religion either dire#tly 
1.81 | or indirely ; by the former, we underſtand thoſe 
14 that are uſed in the immediate worſhip of the Su- 
reme Being, whether in public or in private; 
by the latter, ſuch pious and decent inſtitutions 
as, beſides direct acts of worſhip, have obtained 
in the church. This part of ſacred hiſtory is of a 
vaſt extent, both on account of the great diver- 
ſity of theſe ceremonies, and the frequent changes 
and modifications through which they have paſſed. 
This conſideration will juſtify our treating them 
with brevity, in a work which is only deſigned as 

a compendious view of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. | 
Fourthly, XI. As bodies politic are ſometimes diſtracted 
ee with wars and ſeditions, ſo has the Chriſtian 
ßes tht church, though deſigned to be the manſion of 
wave md” charity and concord, been unhappily perplexed 
by inteſtine diviſions, occaſioned ſometimes by 
points of doctrine, at others by a variety of ſenti- 
ments about certain rites and ceremonies. The 
principal authors of theſe diviſions have been ſtig- 
| matized with the title of Heretics, and their pecu- 
4 liar opinions of conſequence diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Herefies [5]. The nature therefore 
and progreſs of thele inteſtine diviſions or Hergſies 
are to be carefully unfolded ; and, if this be done 
with judgment and impartiality, it muſt prove 
uſeful and intereſting in the higheſt degree, 


— 
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' t [3] A term innocent in its primitive ſignification, though 
become odious by the enormity of ſome errors, to which it 
has been applied, and alſo by the uſe that has been made of it, 

to vent the malignity of enthuſiaſts and bigots, 
| though 


may 
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though at the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, 
that no branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 1s. ſo pain- 
ful and difficult, on account of the ſagacity, can- 
dour, and application that it requires, in order 
to its being treated in a ſatisfactory manner. The 
difficulty of arriving at the truth, in reſearches of 
this nature, is extreme, on account of the inju- 
rious treatment that has been ſhewn to the heads 
of religious ſets, and the unfair repreſentations 
that have been given of their tenets and opi- 
nions; and this difficulty has been conſiderably 
augmented by this particular circumſtance, that 


the greateſt part of the writings of thoſe who were 
branded with the name of heretics have not 


reached our times. It is therefore the duty of a 
candid hiſtorian to avoid attaching to this term 
the invidious ſenſe in which it is too often uſed, 


ſince it is the invective of all contending parties, 


and is employed againſt truth as frequently as 
againſt error. The wiſeſt method here is to take 
the word Heretic in its general ſignification, as 
denoting a perſon, who, either directly or indi- 
rectly, has been the occaſion of exciting diviſions 
and diſſenſions among Chriſtians. | 

XII. After thus conſidering what conſtitutes 
the matter of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it will be pro- 
per to beſtow a few thoughts on the manner of 
treating it, as this is a point of too much import- 
ance not to deſerve a moment's attention. And 
here we may obſerve, that in order to render 
both the External and Internal Hiſtory of the 
Church truly intereſting and uſeful, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to trace effects to their cauſes, 


In treating 
Eceleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, 
evenisareto 
be confider- 
ed in con- 
ne x ion with 


their cauſes. 


and to connect events with the circumſtances, 


views, principles, and inſtruments that have con- 
tributed to their exiſtence. A bare recital of 


facts can at beſt but enrich che memory, and fur- 


niſh a certain degree of | amuſement ;- but the 
hiſtorian, who enters into the ſecret ſprings that 
| B 4 | direct 
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dire& the courſe of outward events, and views 


things in their various relations, connexions, and 


tendencies, gives thus a proper exerciſe to the 


judgment of the reader, and adminiſters, on many 
. occaſions, the moſt uſeful leſſons of wiſdom and 


prudence. It is true, a high degree of caution is 
to be obſerved here, left, in diſcloſing the fecret 
ſprings of public events, we ſubſtitutgy/ imaginary 
cauſes in the place of real, and attribute the 
actions of men to principles they never profeſſed. 

XIII. In order to diſcover the ſecret cauſes of 
public events, ſome general ſuccours are to be 


ing the e- derived from the Hiftory of the times in which 


cret cauſes 


More parti- - 


cular rules 
for coming 


to this 


knowledge 
in the Ex- 
ternal hiſto. 
ry of the 


church; 


they happened, and the Tęſtimonies of the authors 
by whom they are recorded. But beſides theſe, 
a conſiderable acquaintance with human nature, 
founded on long obſervation and experience, is 
ſingularly uſeful in reſearches of this kind. The 
hiſtorian, who has acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the views that occupy the generality of 
men, who has ſtudied a great variety. of charac- 
ters, and attentively obſerved the force and vio- 
lence of human paſſions, together with the infir- 
mities and contradictions they produce in the con- 


duct of life, will find, in this knowledge, a key to 


the ſecret reaſons and motives which gave riſe to 
many of the moſt important events of ancient 
times. A knowledge alſo of the manners and opi- 
nions of the perſons concerned in the events that 
are related, will contribute much to lead us to 
the true origin of things. 7 1 
XIV. There are, however, beſides theſe gene- 
ral views, particular conſiderations, which will 
aſſiſt us ſtill further in tracing up to their true 
cauſes the various events of ſacred hiſtory, We 
muſt, for example, in the External hiſtory of the 
church, attend carefully to two things; ff, to 
the political ſtate of thoſe kin and nations 
in which the Chriſtian religion has been em- 
a as | braced 
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braced or rejected; and, ſecondly, to their reli- 
gious ſtate, i. e. the opinions they have enter- 
tained concerning the divine nature, and the wor- 
ſhip that is to be addreſſed to him. For we ſhall 
then perceive, with more certainty and leſs diffi- 
culty, the reaſons of the different reception Chri- 
ſtianity has met with in different nations, when 
we are acquainted with the reſpective forms of 
civil government, the political maxims, and the 
public forms of religion that prevailed in thoſe 
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f countries and in thoſe periods of time in which 

- the Goſpel received encouragement, or met with 

L oppoſition. | | 

5 XV. With reſpe& to the Internal Hiftory of the and in iu 

; Church, nothing is more adapted to lay open to Hg 

7 view the hidden ſprings of its various changes 

8 than an acquaintance with the Hiſtory of learning 

e and philoſophy in the times of old. For it is cer- 

tain, that human learning and philoſophy have, 

f in all times, pretended to modify the doctrines of 

4 Chriſtianity; and that theſe pretenſions have ex- 

— tended further than belongs to the province of 

4 philoſophy on the one hand, or is conſiſtent with 

- the purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel on the 

1 other. It may alſo be obſerved, that a know- 

0 ledge of the forms of civil government, and of the 

t ſuperſtitious rites and inſtitutions of ancient times, 

A is not only uſeful, as we. remarked above, to il- 

it luſtrate ſeveral things in the External Hiſtory of 

0 the church, but alſo to render a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of its Internal variations both in point of 

* doctrine and worſhip, For the genius of human 

I laws and the maxims of civil rulers have un- 

e doubtedly had a great influence in forming the 

'E conſtitution of the church; -and even its ſpiritual 

* leaders have, in too many inſtances, from an ill- 

0 zudged prudence, modelled its diſcipline and wor- 

18 ſhip after the ancient ſuperſtitions, | ; 
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XVI. We cannot be at any loſs to know the 
ſources from whence this important knowledge is 
to be derived. The beſt writers of every age, 
who make mention of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
particularly thoſe who were contemporary with 
the events they relate, are to be carefully con- 
ſulted; fince it is from credible teſtimonies and 
reſpectable authorities that hiſtory derives a ſohd 
and permanent foundation. Our eſteem for thoſe 
writers, who may be conſidered as the ſources of 
hiſtorical knowledge, ought not however to lead 
us to treat with neglect the hiſtorians and annal- 
iſts, who have already made uſe of thele original 
records ; ſince it betrays a fooliſh ſort of vanity to 
reject the advantages that may be derived from 
the ſuccours and labours of thoſe who have pre- 
ceded us in their endeavours to caſt light upon 
matters that have been for many ages covered 
with obſcurity [c]. Re 

XVII. From all this we ſhall eaſily diſcern the 
qualifications that are eſſential to a good writer of 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. His knowledge of human 
affairs muſt be conſiderable, and his learning ex- 
tenſive. He muſt be endowed with a ſpirit of 
obſervation and ſagacity; a habit of reaſoning 
with evidence and facility; a faithful memory ; 
and a judgment matured by experience, and 
ſtrengthened by exerciſe. Such are the intellec- 
tual endowments that are required in the charac- 
ter of a good hiſtorian; and the moral qualities 
that are neceſſary to complete it, are, a perſe- 


vering and inflexible attachment to truth and vir- 


Eccleraſticam, ſingulaſue ejus partes, 


tue, a freedom from the ſervitude of prejudice 
and paſſion, and a laborious and patient turn of 
mind, 12 : : \ 

[e] The various writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory are enume- 
rated by SzveR. WALT. SLUTERUS in his n 
Chriſtianæ, publiſhed at Lunenburg in 4to, in the year 16963 
and by Cas P. SacG1TTARIUS, in his Introductio ad Hiſtoriam 
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e. XVIII. Thoſe who undertake to write the An hige- | 
8 hiſtory of the Chriſtian church are expoſed to re- {32 and : 
5 ceive a bias from three different ſources, from fervile t- 
4 times, perſons, and opinions. The times, in which diner, men, [ 
1 we live, have often ſo great an influence on our nd opiai- 1 
4 manner of judging, as to make us conſider the | 
d events, which happen in our days, as a rule by : 
d which we are to geſtimate the probability or evi- il 
e dence of thoſe that are recorded in the hiſtory of f 
f paſt ages. The perſons, on whoſe teſtimonies we | 
d think we have reaſon to depend, acquire an im- f 
— perceptible authority over our ſentiments, that too | 
al frequently ſeduces us to adopt their errors, eſpe- [ 
0 cially if theſe perſons have been diſtinguiſned by j 
n eminent degrees of ſanctity and virtue. And an g 
— attachment to favourite opinions leads authors z 
Jo! ſometimes to pervert, or, at leaſt, to modify, ; 
d facts in favour of thoſe who have embraced theſe 4v 
opinions, or to the diſadvantage of ſuch as have 
e oppoſed them. Theſe kinds of ſeduction are ſo ö 
of much the more dangerous, as thoſe whom they ; 
in deceive are, in innumerable caſes, inſenſible of | 
*— their deluſion, and of the falſe repreſentations of ; 
of things to which it leads them. Ir 1s not neceſ- f 
8 ſary to obſerve the ſolemn obligations that bind | 
＋ an hiſtorian to guard againſt theſe three ſources of 
id error with the moſt delicate circumſpection, and 
4 the moſt ſcrupulous attention, 
4 XIX. It is well known nevertheleſs how far ec- The defeats 
ES cleſiaſtical hiſtorians, in all ages, have departed i 1 oi 
e- from theſe rules, and from others of equal evidence writers of 
r- and importance. For, not to mention thoſe who — 2 
ce lay claim to a high rank among the writers of 
of hiſtory in conſequence of a happy memory, loaded 
f with an ample heap of materials, nor thoſe whoſe 
ne- pens are rather guided by ſordid views of intereſt — 
2 than by a generous love of truth, it is but too 


evident, how few in number the unprejudiced and 
impartial hiſtorians are, whom neither the in- 
I. is fluence 
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fluence of the ſe& to which they belong, nor the 


venerable and impoſing names of antiquity, nor 
the ſpirit of the times and the torrent of prevail- 
ing opinion, can turn aſide from the obſtinate pur- 
ſuir of truth alone. In the preſent age, more eſpe- 
cially, the ſpirit of the times and the influence of 
predominant opinions, have gained with many an 
incredible aſcendant. Hence we find frequently 
in the writings even of learned men ſuch wretched 
arguments as theſe: Such an opinion is true; there- 
fore it muſt of neceſſity have been adopted by the pri- 
mitive Chriftians —Cbrift has commanded uf to live 
in ſuch a manner; therefore it is undoubtedly certain, 
that the Chriſtians of ancient times lived ſo.— A cer- 
tain cuſtom does not take place now; therefore it did 
not prevail in former times. | 
XX. If thoſe who apply themſelves to the com- 
poſition of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory be careful to 
avoid the ſources of error mentioned above, their 
labours will be eminently uſeful to mankind, and 
more eſpecially to thoſe who are called to the im- 
rtant office of inſtructing others in the ſacred 
truths and duties of Chriſtianity. The hiftory of 
the church preſents to our view a variety of ob- 
jects that are every way adapted to confirm our 
faith, When we contemplate here the diſcoura- 
ging obſtacles, the united efforts of kingdoms and 
empires, and the dreadful calamities which Chri- 
ſtianity, in 1ts very infancy, was obliged to en- 
counter, and over which 1t gained an. immortal 
victory, this will be ſufficient to fortify its true 
and zealous profeſſors againſt all the threats, ca- 
vils, and ſtratagems of profane and impious men. 
The great and ſhining examples alſo, which dif- 
play their luſtre, more or leſs, in every period of 
the Chriſtian hiſtory, muſt have an admirable 
tendency to inflame our piety, and to excite, even 
in the coldeſt and moſt inſenſible hearts, the love 
ions 
and 
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and events that diſtinguiſhed every age of the 
church, and often ſeemed to ariſe from ſmall. be- 
ginnings and cauſes of little conſequence, pro- 
claim, with à ſolemn and reſpectable voice, the 
empire of Providence, and alſo, the inconftancy 
and vanity of human things. And, among the 
many advantages that ariſe from the ſtudy of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it is none of the leaſt, that 
we ſhall ſee therein the origin and occaſions of 
thoſe ridiculous rites, abſurd opinions, fooliſh 
ſuperſtitions, - and pernicious errors, with which 
Chriſtianity is yet disfigured in too many parts of 
the world. This knowledge. will naturally lead us 
to a view of the truth in its beautiful ſimplicity, 
will engage us to love it, and render us zealous in 
its defence; not to mention the pleaſure and ſa- 
tisfaction that we muſt feel in reſearches and diſ- 
coveries of ſuch an intereſting kind. | tad 
XXI. They, more; eſpecially, who are ap- and parti. 
pointed to inſtruct the youth in the public uni- ©%** 
verſities, as alſo ſuch as are ſet apart for the ſer- 
vice of the church, will derive from this ſtudy the 
moſt uſeful leſſons of wiſdom and prudence, to 
direct them in the diſcharge of their reſpective 
offices. On the one hand, the inconſiderate zeal 
and temerity of others, and the pernicious conſe- 
quences with which they have been attended, will 
teach circumſpection; and in the miſtakes into 
which even men of eminent merit and abilities 
have fallen, they will often ſee the things they are 
obliged to avoid, and the ſacrifices it will be pru- 
dent to make, in order to maintain peace and con- 
cord in the church; on the other, illuſtrious ex- 
amples and ſalutary meaſures will hold forth to 
them a rule of conduct, a lamp to ſhew them the 
paths they muſt purſue. It may be further ob- 
ſerved, that, if we except the arms which ſerip- 
ture and reaſon furniſh againſt ſuperſtition and 
error, there is nothing that will enable us to 4 * 
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bat them with more efficacy than the view of their 
deplorable effects, as they are repreſented to us 
in the hiſtory of the church. It would be endleſs 
to enumerate all the advantages that reſult from 
the ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; experience 
alone can diſplay theſe in all their extent; nor 
ſhall we mention the benefits that may be derived 
from it by thoſe who have turned their views to 
other ſciences than that of theology, and its more 
peculiar utility to ſuch as are engaged in the ſtudy 
of the civil law. All this would lead us too far 
from our preſent deſign. | | 
XXII. As the hiſtory of the church is External 
or Internal, ſo the manner of treating it muſt be 
ſuited to that diviſion. As to the firſt, when the 
narration is long, and the thread of the hiſtory 
runs through a great number of ages, it is pro- 
per to divide it into certain periods, which will 
give the reader time to breathe, aſſiſt memory, 
and alſo introduce a certain method and order 
into the work. In the following hiſtory the uſual 
diviſion into centuries 1s adopted preferably to all 
others, becauſe moſt generally liked; though it 

be attended with difficulties and inconveniences. 
XXIII. A conſiderable part of theſe inconve- 
niences will be however removed, if, beſides this 
ſmaller diviſion into centuries, we adopt a larger 
one, and divide the ſpace of time that elapſed 
between the birth of CHRISH and our days into 
certain grand periods, that are diſtinguiſhed by 
fignal revolutions or remarkable events. It is 
on this account that we have judged it expedient 
to comprehend the following Hiſtory in Four 
Books, that will take in four remarkable periods: 
the FixzsT will be employed in exhibiting the 
ſtate and viciſſitudes of the Chriſtian church, 
from its commencement to the time of ConsTan- 
TINE the Great. The StconD will comprehend 
the period, that extends from the reign of Con- 
| STANTINE 
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STANTINE to that of CHARLEMAGNE, which pro- 
duced ſuch a remarkable change in the face of 
Europe. The Thx will contain the Hiſtory of 
the Church, from the time of CHARLEMAONE to 


the memorable period when LurRHER aroſe in 
Germany, to oppoſe the tyranny of Rome, and to. 


deliver divine truth- from the darkneſs that co- 
vered it. And the FourTH will carry down the 
ſame hiſtory, from the riſe of LuTazx to the pre- 
ſent times. 

XXIV. We have ſeen above, that the ſphere of 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory is extenſive, that it compre- 
hends a great variety of objects, and embraces poli- 
tical as well as religious matters, ſo far as the former 
are related to the latter, either as cauſes or effects. 
But, however great the diverſity of theſe objects 
may be, they are cloſely connected; and it is the 
particular buſineſs of an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian to 
obſerve a method that will ſhew this connexion in 
the moſt conſpicuous point of view, and form into 
one regular whole a variety of parts that ſeem he- 
terogeneous and diſcordant. Different writers 
have followed here different methods, according 
to the diverſity of their views and their peculiar 
manner of thinking. The order I have obſerved 
will be ſeen above in that part of this Intraduct ion, 
which treats of the ſubject- matter of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory ; the mention of it is therefore omitted 
here, to avoid unneceſſary repetitions. 
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Containing the HisToRry of the CHRISTIAN 
Cuuxck from its firſt riſe to the time of 
CONSTANTINE the GREAT, 


dt _ 


P. AR TI. 


Comprehending the External H1sTory of the 
CHURCH. | 


CRAP TER 1 


Concerning the civil and religious flate of the world at the 
birth of CHRIST, 


I. A GREAT part of the world was become © R N 1. 
ſubject to the Roman empire, when I. 
Jzssvs CurisT made his appearance ont: 5 
upon earth. The remoter nations, which had The gate of 
ſubmitted to the yoke of this mighty empire, vob ng 
were ruled, either by Roman governors inveſted 
with temporary commiſſions, or by their own 
princes and laws, in ſubordination to the republic, 
whoſe ſovereignty was to be acknowledged, and 
from which the conquered kings that were con- 
tinued in their dominions, derived their borrowed 
majeſty. At the ſame. time the Roman people 
and their venerable ſenate, though they had not ; 
loſt all ſhadow of liberty, were yet, in reality, 13 
e reduced 1 


The ineon- 
yeniences, 
which pro- 
eceded from 
the corrupt 
»dminiſtra- 
tion of its 
magiſtrates, 


of the Publicans, by whom the taxes o 


The advan- 
tages which 
arole from 
its extent. 


The External HisTory of the Caurcn. 


reduced to a ſtate of ſervile ſubmiſſion to Avcvs-. 


Tus CESAR, who, by artifice, perfidy, and blood- 
ſhed, had proceeded to an enormous degree of 
power, and united in his own perſon the pompous 
ticles of Emperor, Sovereign, Pontiff, Cenſor, 
Tribune of the people, Proconſul; in a word, all 
the great offices of the ſtate [a]. 

II. The Roman government, conſidered both 
with reſpect to its io and its laws, was cer- 
tainly mild and equitable [5]. But the injuſtice 
and ayarice of the Prætors and Proconſuls, and 
the ambitious Juſt of conqueſt and dominion, 
which was the predominant paſſion of the Raman 
people, together with the rapacious Procegnags 

the empire 
were levied, were the occaſions of perpetual tu- 
mults and unſupportable grievances. And among 
the many evils that aroſe from thence we juſtly 
reckon the formidable armies, that were neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport theſe extortions in the provinces, 
and the civil wars which frequently broke out 
between the oppreſſed nations and their haughty 
conquerors, | — . — 

III. It muſt, at the ſame time, be acknow- 
ledged, that this ſupreme dominion of one 
people, or rather of one man, over ſo many king- 
doms, was attended with many conſiderable ad- 
vantages to mankind in general, and to the pro- 
pagation and advancement of Chriſtianity in 
particular. For, by the means of this almoſt 
univerſal empire, many nations, different in their 


fa] See for this purpoſe the learned work of AuaysTin 
CamPIaNnus, entitled, De officio et poteſtate Magiſtratuum Ro- 
manorum et juriſdittione, lib. i. cap. i. p. 3, 4, &c. Geneve, 
A736, in Quarto. 

[5] See Moy1e*s Kay on the Conſtitution of the Roman Go- 
wernment, in the poſthumous works of that author, vol. i. 
p. 2 as alſo Sir. MaArTAEI Ferond illuſtrata, lik, ii. 
P+ 65. 
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language and in their manners, were united cn N r. 


more intimately together in ſocial intercourſe, „ 


Hence a paſſage was opened to the remoteſt coun- 


1 * I, 


tries, by the communications which the Romans 


formed between the conquered provinces [o]. 
Hence alſo the nations, whoſe manners were 
ſavage and barbarous, were civilized by the laws 
and commerce of the Romans. And by this, in 
ſhort, the benign influence of letters and philo- 
ſophy was ſpread abroad in countries which had 
lain, before, under the darkeſt ignorance. All 
this contributed, no doubr, in a ſingular manner, 
to facilitate the progreſs of the Goſpel, and to 
crown the labours of its firſt miniſters and he- 
ralds with ſucceſs [d]. 


IV. The Roman empire, at the birth of The Roman | 


CHRIST, was leſs agitated by wars and tumults, 
than it had been for many years before. For, 
though I cannot aſſent to the opinion of thoſe, 
who, following the account of Orostus, main- 
tain, that the temple of Janus was then ſhut, and 
that wars and diſcords abſolutely ceaſed through- 
out the- world [e]; yet it is certain, that the 
period, in which our Saviour deſcended upon 
earth, may be 17 ſtyled the Pacific Age, if we 
compare 1t- with the preceding times. And in- 
deed, the tranquillity, that then reigned, was 


neceſſary to enable the miniſters of CHRISH to 


execute, with ſucceſs, their ſublime commiſſion 
to the human race. | 
f | I 

[e] See, for a further illuſtration of this matter, Hiftoire des 
grandi chemins de Þ Empire Romain, par Nicol. BEROIER, 
printed in the year 1728. See alſo the very learned Ever azo 
Or ro, De tutela viarum publicarum, part II. p. 314. 

[4] Or16en, among others, makes particular mention of 
this, in the ſecond book of his anſwer to CELSsVUs, p. 79. of 
the Cambridge edition. 

[e] See Jo. Masso0n1 Templum Jani, Chriflo naſcente, reft- 
ratum. Roterodami, 1706. 
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All ſunk in 
faperſtition;z 


The External History of the Chuck. 


V. The want of ancient records renders it im- 
poſſible to ſay any thing ſatisfactory or certain 
concerning the, ſtate of thoſe nations, who did not 
receive the Roman yoke: nor indeed is- their 
hiſtory eſſential to our prefent purpoſe. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve, with reſpect to them, that 
thoſe who inhabited the eaſtern regions were 
ſtrangers to the ſweets of liberty, and groaned 
under the burthen of an oppreflive yoke. This, 
their ſoftneſs and effeminacy, both in point of 
manners and bodily conſtitution, contributed to 
make them ſupport with an unmanly patience ; 
and even the religion they profeſſed rivetted . 
their chains. On the contrary, the northern” na- 
tions enjoyed, in their frozen dwellings, the bleſſ- 
ings of. ſacred freedom, which their government, 
their religion, a robuſt and vigorous frame of 
body and ſpirit, derived from the inclemency and 
ſeverity of their climate, all united to preſerve 
and maintain [/]. oo N 

VI. All theſe nations lived in the practice of 
the moſt abominable ſuperſtitions. For though 
the notion of one Supreme Being was not entirely 
effaced in the human mind, but ſhewed itſelf fre- 
quently, even through the darkneſs of the groſſeſt 
idolatry; yet all nations, except that of the 
Jews, acknowledged a number of governing 
powers whom they called Gods, and one or more 
of which they ſuppoſed to preſide over each par- 
ticular province or people. They worſhipped theſe 
fictitious deities with various rites; they conſi- 


dered them as widely different from each other 


in fex, and power, in their nature, and alfo in 


[f] Fere itaque imperia (ſays SR NECA) penes eos fuere papules, 
"qui mitiore celo utuntur : in frigora, ſeptentrionemque wergenti- 
Gus immanſueta ingenia ſunt, ut ait poeta, ſuoque ſimillima 
celo. SENECA De ira, lib. ii. cap. xvi. tom. i. Opp. Edit. 
Cronowvii. | | 3 
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their reſpective offices, and they appeaſed them 
by a multiplicity of ceremonies. and offerings, in 
order to obtain their protection and favour. So 


that, however different the degrees of enormity 


might be, with which this abſurd and impious 
theology appeared in different countries; yet 


there was no nation, whoſe ſacred rites and whoſe 
religious worſhip did not diſcover a manifeſt abuſe 


of reaſon, and very ſtriking marks of extravagance 
and folly. FX: | ; 
VII. Every nation then had its reſpective gods, 
over which preſided one more excellent than the 
reſt.; yet in ſuch a manner, that this ſupreme 
deity. was himſelf controlled by the rigid empire 
of the fates, or what the philoſophers called Eter- 


* 


nal neceſſity. The gods of the eaſt were different 


from thoſe of the Gauls, the Germans, and the 
other northern nations. The Grecian divinities 
differed widely from thoſe: of the Egyptians, who 
deified plants; animals; and a great variety of 
the productions both of nature and art [gs]. Each 
people alſo had their own particular manner of 
worſhipping and appealing their reſpective deities, 
entirely different from the ſacred rites of other 
countries. In proceſs of time, however, the 
Greeks and Romans grew as ambitious in their 
religious pretenſions, as in their political claims. 
They maintained that heir gods, though under 
different names, were the objects of religious 
worſhip in all nations, and therefore they gave 
the names of their deities to thoſe of other coun- 


tries [5]. This pretenſion, whether ſupported 
. 

[g] See the diſcourſe of Ar n ANASNf½s, entitled Oratio contra 
Gentes, in the firſt volume of his works. | 
> [4] This fact renders a ſatisfactory account of the vaſt 
number of gods who bore the name of Jupiter, and the mul- 
titudes that paſſed under thoſe of Mercury, Venus, Hercules, 
Ino, Sc. The Greeks, when they found, in other coun- 
es, deities that reſembled their own, perſuaded the wor- 
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No wars nor 
diſſentions 
occahoned 
by this va- 
riety of reli- 
gions, 


The External His roxy of the Cuurcn, 


by ignorance or other means, introduced inex- 
preſſible darkneſs and perplexity into the hiftory 
of the antient ſuperſtitions, and has been alſo the 
occaſion of innumerable errors in the writings of 
the learned. 

VIII. One thing, indeed, which, at firſt ſight, 


appears very remarkable, is, that this variety of 


religions and of gods neither produced wars nor 
diſſentions among the different nations, the Egyp- 
tians excepted [;]. Nor is it, perhaps, neceſſary 
to except even them, ſince their wars undertaken 
for their gods cannot be looked upon, with pro- 
priety, as wholly of a religious nature [&]. Each 

| nation 


ſhippers of theſe foreign gods, that their deities were the ſame 
that were honoured in Greece, and were, indeed; convinced 
themſelves that this was the caſe. In conſequence of this, the 
Greeks gave the names of their gods to thoſe of other nations, 
and the Romans, in this, followed their example. Hence we 
find the names of Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, &c. fre- 
quently mentioned in the more recent monuments and inſcrip- 
tions which have been found among the Gauls and Germans, 
though the antient inhabitants of thoſe countries worſhipped 
no gods under ſuch denominations. I cannot think that this 
method of the Greeks and Romans has introduced ſo much 
confuſion into mythology as Dr. Mos nRIu here imagines. If 
indeed there was no reſemblance between the Greek and Ro- 


man deities, and thoſe of other nations, and if the names of 


the deities of the former had been given to thoſe of the latter 
in an arbitrary and undiftinguiſhing manner, the reflexion of 
our hiſtorian would be undemably true. But it has been al- 
leged by many learned men, and that with a high degree of 
Probability, that the principal deities of all nations reſembled 
each other extremely in their eſſential characters; and, if ſo, 
their receiving the Come names could not introduce much con- 
fuſion into mythology, fince they were probably derived from 
one common ſource. If the Thor of the antient Celts was 
the ſame in dignity, character, and attributes, with the Ju- 
piter of the Greeks and Romans, where was the impropriety of 

iving the ſame name ? 

[]; There are ingenious things to be found upon this head 


in the Expo/itio Menſæ Ifiace of Picnokivs, p. 41. 


t [4] The religious wars of the Egyptians were not un- 
dertaken to compel others to adopt their worſhip, but to 
avenge the ſlaughter that was made of their gods, wiz. Cro- 
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nation ſuffered its neighbours to follow their own c EN T. 


method of worſhip, to adore their own gods, to 
enjoy their own rites and ceremonies, and diſco- 
vered no ſort of diſpleaſure at their diverſity of 
ſentiments, in religious matters. There is, how- 
ever, little wonderful in this ſpirit of mutual 
toleration, when we conſider, that they all looked 
upon the world as one great empire, divided into 
various provinces, over every one of which a 
certain order of divinities preſided; and that, 
therefore, none could behold with contempt the 

s of other nations, or force ſtrangers to pay 
omage to theirs. The Romans exerciſed this 
toleration in the ampleſt manner. For, though 


they would not allow any changes to be made in 


the religions that were publicly profeſſed in the 
empire, nor any new form of worſhip to be openly 
introduced; yet they granted to their citizens a 
full liberty of obſerving, in private, the ſacred 
rites of other nations, and of honouring foreign 
deities (whoſe worſhip contained nothing incon- 
ſiſtent with the intereſts and laws of the republic) 
with feaſts, temples, conſecrated groves, and ſuch 
like teſtimonies of homage and reſpect [I]. 

IX. The deities of almoſt all nations were 
either antient heroes, renowned for noble exploits 


I. 
PART I. 


— — 


Moft of 


their gods 
were de part 


and worthy deeds, or kings and generals who had es heroes, 


founded empires, or women become illuſtrious 
by remarkable actions or uſeful inventions. The 
merit of theſe diſtinguiſhed and eminent perſons, 
contemplated by their poſterity with an enthu- 


codiles, &c. by the neighbouring nations. They were not 
offended at their neighbours for ſerving other divinities, but 
could not bear that they ſhould put theirs to death. | 

15 See concerning this intereſtiug ſubject a very curious 
and learned treatiſe of the famous By xcxERSHOECK, en- 
titled, Difſertatio de cultu peregrine religionis apud Romanos. 
This diſſertation is to be found in the Op»/cula of that excel- 
lent author,. which were publiſhed at Leyden in Quarto, in the 
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ſiaſtic gratitude, was the reaſon of their being ex- 
alted to celeſtial honours. The natural world fur- 
niſhed another kind of deities, that were added tg 
theſe by ſome nations. And as the ſun, moon; 
and ſtars ſhine forth with a luſtre ſuperidr to. that 
of all other material beings; ſo it is certain that 
they particularly attracted the attention of man- 
kind, and received religious homage from almoſt 
all the nations of the world [Ln]. From theſe be- 
ings of a nobler kind, 1dolatry deſcended into an 
enormous multiplication of inferior powers; fo 
that in many countries, mountains, trees, and 
rivers, the earth, the fea, and the winds, nay; 


even virtues, vices, and diſeaſes, had their ſhrines 


The wor- 
ſhip paid to 
tdeſe ceitics, 


attended by devout and zealous worſhippers [x]. 
X. Theſe deities were honoured with rites and 

ſacrifices of various kinds, according to their re- 

ſpective nature and offices [o]. The rites uſed in 


u] The ingenious editor of the Rutwns of BaLBre has 
given us, in the preface to that noble work, a very curious 
account of the origin of the religious worſhip that was offered 
to the heavenly bodies by the Syrians and Arabians. In thoſs 
uncomfortable deſarts, where the day preſents nothing to the 
view, but the uniform, tedious, and melancholy proſpe& of 
barren ſands, the aight diſcloſes a moſt delightful and magni- 
ficent ſpectacle, Pe. appears arrayed with - ie of the moſt 
attractive kind. For the moſt part unclouded and ſerene, it 
exhibits to the wondering eye the Hef of heaven, in all their 
amazing variety and glory. In the view of this ſtupendous 
ſcene, the tranſition from admiration to idolatry was too eaſy 
to uninſtructed minds; and a people, whoſe climate offered no 


| beauties to contemplate but thoſe of the firmament, would na- 


turally look thither for the objects of their worſhip. The form 
of idolatry, in Greece, was different from that of the Syrians ; 
and Mr. Woop ingenioully attributes this to that ſmiling and 
variegated ſcene of mountains, vallies, rivers, groves; woods, 
and fountains, which the tranſported imagination, in the 
midſt of its pleaſing aſtoniſhment, ſuppoſed to be the ſeats of 
inviſible deities. See a further account of this matter in the 
elegant work above mentioned. 

551 See the learned work of J. G. Voss tus, De idololatria. 

[e] See J. SauBERTUs, De ſacrifieits veterum, Lug. Bat. 
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their worſhip were abſurd and ridiculous, and fre- e E N 1. 
quently cruel and obſcene. Moſt nations offered , 1 | 
animals, and ſome proceeded to the enormity of 
human ſacrifices. As to their prayers, they were 

void of piety and ſenſe, both with reſpect to their 
matter and their form [y]. Pontiffs, prieſts, and 
miniſters, diſtributed} into ſeveral claſſes, pre- 
ſided in this ſtrange worſhip, and were appointed 
to prevent diforder in the performance of the ſa- 
cred rites. | This order, which was ſuppoſed to be 
diſtinguiſhed by an immediate intercourſe and 
friendſhip with. the gods, abuſed their authority 
in the baſeſt manner, to deceive an ignorant and 
wretched people. 

XI. The religious worſhip we have now been Confined to 
conſidering, was confined to ſtated times and rome 
places. The ſtatues and other repreſentations of 
the gods were placed in the temples [J, and ſup- 
poſed to be animated in an incomprehenſible 
manner. For the votaries of theſe fictitious dei- 
ties, however deſtitute they might be of reaſon in 
other reſpects, avoided carefully the imputation 
of worſhipping inanimate beings, ſuch as' braſs, 
wood, and ſtone, and therefore pretended that the 
divinity, repreſented by the ſtatue, was really 
preſent in it, if the dedication was duly and pro- 
perly made [r]. 

XII. But, beſide the public worſhip of the Myftcries, 
gods, to which all without exception were admit- 
ted, there were certain religious inſtitutions and 
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[p] See M. Bxouzxivs a NirDsck, De adorationibus we- 
terum populorum, printed at Utrecht, in 8vo, in the year 1711. 

447] Some nations were without temples, ſuch as the 
Perfians, Gauls, Germans, and Bretons, who performed their 
reign worſhip in the open air, or in the ſhady retreats of 
confecrated groves, . 2 
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4 [r] See Ax xOBTUs adv. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. according 
* to the edition of Heraldus. See alſo Au cus ri De civitate 
* Dei, lib. vii. cap. xxxiii ; and the Miſopogon of the emperor ] u- 
2 LIAN, p. 361, according to the edition of Spanheim. 
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CEN T. rites celebrated in ſecret by the Greeks and ſeve- 


Parr 1, Tal eaſtern nations, to which a very ſmall number 


verre allowed acceſs. Theſe were commonly 
called myſteries; and the perſons who defired to 
be initiated therein, were obliged previouſly to 
exhibit ſatisfactory proofs of their fidelity and pa- 
tience, by paſſing through various trials and cere- 
monies of the moſt diſagreeable kind. The ſecret 
of theſe inſtitutions was kept in the ſtricteſt man- 
ner, as the initiated could not reveal any thing 
that paſſed in them without expoſing their lives to 
the moſt imminent danger [5s]; and that is the 
reaſon why, at this time, we are fo little ac- 
quainted with the true nature and the real de- 
ſign of theſe hidden rites. It is, however, well 
known, that, in ſome of thoſe myſteries, many 
things were tranſacted that were contrary both to 
real modeſty and outward decency. And,' indeed, 
from the whole of the Pagan rites, the intelligent 
few might eaſily learn, that the divinities gene- 
rally worſhipped, were rather men famous for their 
vices, than diſtinguiſhed by virtuous and worthy 
deeds |]. 
Notendency XIII. It is, at leaſt, certain, that this religion 
10 promt had not the leaſt influence towards the exciting or 
virtue. nouriſhing ſolid and true virtue in the minds of 
men. For the gods and goddeſſes, to whom 
public homage was paid, exhibited to their wor- 
ſhippers rather examples of egregious crimes, 
than of uſeful and illuſtrious virtues [A]. The 


gods, 


[s] See CLarxsoN on the Liturgies, & iv. p. 36. as alſo 
Mevurs1vs, De myſteriis 1 
z] See Cicero Diſput. T uſculan. lib. ii. cap. xiii. 
8 There is a very remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe in 
the Triſtia of Ovip, book the ſecond, beginning at line 287. 
« Quis locus eſt templis auguſtior ? hæc quoque vitet, 
« In culpam ſi quz eſt ingenioſa ſuam. 
«© Cum ſteterit Jovis zde : To ſuccurret in æde, 
« Quam multas matres fecexit ille Deus. 
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gods, moreover, were eſteemed ſuperior to men E Nr. 


in power and immortality ; but, in every thing 
elſe, they were conſidered as their equals. The 
prieſts were little ſolicitous to animate the people 
to a virtuous conduct, either by their precepts or 
their example ; nay, they plainly enough declared, 
that all that was eſſential to the true worſhip of the 
gods, was contained only in the rites and inſtitu- 
tions which the people had received by tradition 
from their anceſtors [w]. And as to what re- 
garded the rewards of virtue and the puniſhment 
of vice after this preſent life, the general notions 
were partly uncertain, partly licentious, and often 
more proper to adminiſter indulgence to vice, than 
encouragement to virtue. Hence, the wiſer 
part of mankind, about the time of CRHRIST's 
birth, looked upon this whole ſyſtem of religion 
as a juſt object of ridicule and contempt. 

XIV. The conſequences of this wretched theo- 
logy were a univerſal corruption of manners, 
which diſcovered itſelf in the impunity of the 
moſt flagitious crimes [x]. JuvenaL and PER 
S1US among the Latins, and Lucian among the 
Greeks, bear teſtimony to the juſtice of this 
heavy accuſation. It is alſo well known, that no 
public law prohibited the ſports of the gladiators, 
the exerciſe of unnatural luſts, the licentiouſneſs 


% Proxima adoranti Junonia templa ſubibit, 
«« Pellicibys multis hanc doluiſſe Deam, 

*« Pallade conſpecta, natum de crimine virgo 
„ Suſtulerit quare, quzret Ericthonium.“ 

[w] See BaxBeEYRAC's Preface to bis French tranſlation of 
PurrExDoRye's Syſtem of the Law of Nature and Nations, 8 vi. 
p-. 21. of the laſt edition. | : 

[x] The corrupt manners of thoſe who lay in the darkneſs 
of idolatry are deſcribed, in an ample and affecting manner, 
in the firſt of CYVPRIAx's epiſtles. See alſo on this ſubje& 
Corner, Apami Exercitatio de malis Romanorum ante prædi- 
cationem Evangelii moribus. This is the fifth diſcourſe of a col- 
lection publiſhed by that learned writer at Groningen, 1712, 
in Quarto, | 5 
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of divorce, the cuſtom of expoſing infants, and 
of procuring abortions, nor the frontleſs atrocity 
of conſecrating publicly ſtews and brothels to cer- 
tain divinities [Y]. ADE 

XV. Such as were not ſunk in an unaccount- 
able and brutiſh ſtupidity, perceived the defor- 
mity of theſe religious ſyſtems. To theſe the 
crafty prieſts addreſſed two conſiderations, to pre- 
vent their incredulity and to difpel their doubts, 
The firſt was drawn from the miracles and prodi- 
gies which, they pretended, were daily wrought 
in the temples, before the ſtatues of rhe gods and 
heroes that were placed there; and the ſecond 
was deduced from oracles and divination, by 
which they maintained that the ſecrets of futurity 
were unfolded through the interpoſition of the 
gods. In both theſe points the cunning of the 
prieſts impoſed miſerably upon the ignorance of 
the people; and if the diſcerning 2 ſaw the 
cheat, they were obliged, from a regard to their 
own ſafety, to laugh with caution, ſince the prieſts 
were even ready to accuſe, before a raging and 
ſuperſtitious multitude, thoſe who diſcovered their 
religious frauds, as rebels againſt the majeſty of 
the immortal gods. 5 | 

XVI. At the time of CHRIST's appearance up- 
on earth, the religion of the Romans, as well as 
their arms, had extended itſelf through a great 
part of the world. This religion muſt be known 
to thoſe who are acquainted with the Grecian ſu- 
perſtitions [2]. In ſome things, indeed, it differs 
from them ; for the Romans, beſides the inſtitu- 
tions which Numa and others had invented with 


[o] See Dr. Jonx LELANp's excellent account of the reli- 
ious ſentiments, moral conduct, and future proſpects of the 
agans, in his large work entitled, The Advantage and Neceſſity 
of the Cbriſtian Revelation. a | 
[z] See Dronysivs Harticarn, Antig. Rom. lib. vil. 
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political views, added ſeveral Italic and Hetrurian cx N r. 


i | ; | 1. 
fictions to the Grecian fables, and gave alſo to the 3 


XVII. In the provinces ſubjected to the Ro- The Ro- 
man government, there aroſe a new kind of reli- Pans ner 
gion, formed by a mixture of the antient rites of own rites 
the conquered nations with thoſe of the Romans, hebe 
Theſe nations, who, before their ſubje&ion, had quered na- 
their own gods, and their own particular religious“ 
inftitutions, were perſuaded, by degrees, to admit 
into their worſhip a great number of the ſacred 
rites and cuſtoms of their conquerors. _ The view 
of the Romans, in this change, was not only to 
confirm their authority by the powerful aid of re- 
ligion, but allo to aboliſh the inhuman rites which 
were performed by many of the barbarous nations 
who had received their yoke; and this change 
was effected partly by the prudence of the victors, 
partly by the levity of the vanquiſhed, and by 
their ambition to pleaſe their new maſters. 

XVIII. When, from the ſacred rites of the an- Syſtems of 
tient Romans, we paſs to a review of the other 133 
religions that prevailed in the world, we ſhall find, 2 of the 
that the moſt remarkable may be properly divided 
into two claſſes, of which the one will compre- 
hend the religious ſyſtems which owe their exiſt- 
ence to political views; and the other, thoſe which 
ſeem to have been formed for military purpoſes. 

In the former claſs may be ranked the religions of 
moſt of the eaſtern nations, eſpecially of the Per- 
ſians, Egyptians, and Indians, which appear to 
have been ſolely calculated for the preſervation 
of the ſtate, the ſupporting of the royal authority 
and grandeur, the maintenance of public peace, 
and the advancement of civil virtues. Under the 
military elaſs may be comprehended the religious 
ſyſtem of the northern nations; ſince all the tra- 


La] See Perir ad leges Aiticas, lib. 1. tit. i. p. 71. 
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ditions that we find among the Germans, the Bre- 
tons, the Celts, and the Goths, concerning their 
divinities, have a manifeſt tendency to excite and 
nouriſh fortitude and ferocity, an inſenſibility of 
danger, and a contempt of life. An attentive en- 
quiry into the religions of theſe reſpective nations, 
will abundantly verify what is here aſſerted. 

XIX. None of theſe nations, indeed, ever ar- 
rived at ſuch an exceſs of univerſal barbarity and 
ignorance, as not to have ſome diſcerning men 
among them, who were ſenſible of the extrava- 
gance of all theſe religions. But of theſe ſaga- 
cious obſervers, ſome were deſtitute of the weight 
and authority that were neceſſary to remedy theſe 
over-grown evils; and others wanted the will to 
exert themſelves in ſuch a glorious cauſe. And 
the truth is, none of them had wiſdom equal to 
ſuch a ſolemn and arduous enterprize. This ap- 
pears manifeſtly from the laborious, but uſeleſs 
efforts of ſome of the Greek and Roman philoſo- 
phers againſt the vulgar ſuperſtitions. Theſe ve- 
nerable ſages delivered, in their writings, many 
ſublime things concerning the nature of God, and 
the duties incumbent upon men; they diſputed 
with ſagacity againſt the popular religion; but to 
all this they added ſuch chimerical notions, and 
ſuch abſurd ſubtilties of their own, as may ſerve to 
convince us, that it belongs to God alone, and 
not to man, to reveal the truth without any mix- 
ture of impurity or error. | 

XX. About the time of CuRIST's appearance 
upon earth, there were two kinds of philoſophy 
which prevailed among the civilized nations. One 
was the philoſophy of the Greeks, adopted alſo 
by the Romans; and the other, that of the Orien- 
tals, which had a great number of votaries in Per- 
fra, : Syria, Chaldæa, Egypt, and even among the 
Jews. The former was diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſimple title of philoſophy, The latter was ho- 


noured 


or oy py any Bw 
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noured with the more pompous appellation of © E N T, 
ſcience, or knowledge [C, ſince thoſe who embraced p. 8 ls 
this latter ſect pretended to be the reſtorers of 
the knowledge of God, which was loſt in the 
world [c]. The followers of both theſe ſyſtems, 
in conſequence of vehement diſputes and diſſen- 
ſions about ſeveral points, ſubdivided themſelves 
into a variety of ſets. It is, however, to be 
obſerved, that all the ſects of the oriental phi- 
loſophy deduced their various tenets from one 
fundamental principle, which they held in com- 
mon ; whereas the Greeks were much divided even 
about the firſt principles of ſcience. 

As we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of 
the oriental philoſophy, we ſhall confine ourſelves 
here to the doctrines taught by the Grecian ſages, 
and ſhall give ſome account of the various ſects 
into which they were divided. | 

XXI. Among the Grecian ſects, there were Some of the 
ſome which declared openly againſt all religion; Seien - 
and others, who, though they acknowledged a verfive of all 
deity, and admitted a religion, yet caſt a cloud PT 
over the truth, inſtead of exhibiting it in its ge- 
nuine beauty and luſtre. 

Of the former kind were the Epicureans and 
Academics. The Epicureans maintained, That 
« the world aroſe from chance; that the gods 
« (whoſe exiſtence they did not dare to deny) 

neither did, nor could, extend their providen- 
tial care to human affairs; that the foul was 


cc 


ace « mortal ; that pleaſure [d] was to be regarded as 
hy va the 
Ine ö] Treo (gnofes ) in the Greek fignifies /cience, or knoww- 
alſo ledge, and from hence came the title of Gnoſtics, which this 
ul preſumptuous ſect claimed as due to their ſuperior light and 
10 penetration in divine things. \ 

er [e] St. Panl mentions and condemns both theſe kinds of 
the philoſophy ; the Greek, in the Epiſtle to the Colaffians, ii. 8. and 
the the Oriental, or Gnoſis, in the Firft Epiſtle to Timothy, vi. 20. 
ho- tF [4] The ambiguity of the word pleaſure has produced 


; many diſputes in the explication of the Epicurean ſyſtem. 
ured Vo. I. a D , y If 
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te the ultimate end of man; and that virtue was 
ce neither worthy of eſteem nor choice, but with a 
« view to its attainment.” The Academics aſ- 
ſerted the impoſſibility of arriving at truth, and 
held it uncertain, © Whether the gods exiſted or 
c not; whether the ſoul was mortal or immor- 
« tal; whether virtue were preferable to vice, 
« or vice to virtue.” Theſe two ſects, though 


they ſtruck ' at the foundations of all religion, 


were the moſt numerous of all others at the birth 
of CyrIsT, and were particularly” encouraged by 
the liberaliry of the rich, and the protection of 
thoſe in power [e]. 

XXII. We obſerved in the preceding ſeQion, 
that there was another kind of philoſophy, in 
which religion was admitted, but which was, at 
the ſame time, deficient by the obſcurity it caſt 
upon truth. Under the philoſophers of this claſs; 
may be reckoned the Platoniſts, the Stoics, and 
the followers of ARISTOTILE, whoſe ſubtile diſpu- 
tations concerning God, religion, and the ſocial 
duties, were of little ſolid uſe to mankind. The 
nature of God, as it is explained by ARISTOTLE, 
is ſomething like the principle that gives motion 


If by pleaſure, be underſtood only ſenſual gratifications, the 
tenet here advanced 1s indiſputably monſtrous. - But if it be 
taken in a larger ſenſe, and extended to intellectual and moral 
objects; in what does the ſcheme of Epicurus, with reſpe to 
virtue, differ from the opinions of thoſe Chriſtian philoſophers, 
who maintain that ſelf-love is the only ſpring of all human af- 
fections and actions: 
le] That of the Epicureans was, however, the moſt nume- 

rous of the two, as appears from the teſtimony of CI RO, De 
Anibus, &c. lib. i. cap. vii. lib. ii. cap. xiv. Diſput. Tuſtulan. 
lib. v. cap. x. Hence the complaint, which Juvzsx a1 makes 
in his x111th Satire, of the Atheiſm that prevailed at Rome, in 
thoſe excellent words: 

«© Sunt in fortunæ qui caſibus omnia ponunt, 

Et nullo credunt mundum rectore moveri, 

4 Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni; 

*« Atque ideo intrepidi quzcunque altaria tangunt.“ 
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to a machine; it is a nature happy in the con- CEN r. 


templation of itſelf, and entirely regardleſs of 
human affairs; and ſuch a divinity, who differs 
but little from the god of Epicurus, cannot rea- 
ſonably be the object either of love or fear. With 
reſpect to the doctrine of this philoſopher con- 
cerning the human ſoul, it is uncertain, to ſay no 
more, whether he believed its immortality. or 
not [| f]J. What then could be expected from 
ſuch a 3 could any thing ſolid and ſa- 
tisfactory, in favour of piety and virtue, be hoped 
for from a ſyſtem whick excluded from the uni- 
verſe a divine Providence, and inſinuated the 
mortality of the human ſoul? . 

XXIII. The god of the Stoics has ſomewhat 
more majeſty, than the divinity of ARISTOTLE; 
nor is he repreſented by thoſe philoſophers as ſit- 
ting above the ſtarry heavens in a. ſupine indo- 


lence, and a perfect inattention to the affairs of 


the univerſe. Vet he is deſcribed as a corporeal 
being, united to matter by a neceſſary connexion, 
and ſubject to the determinations of an immu- 
table fate, ſo that neither rewards nor puniſnments 
can properly proceed from him [ g]. The A 

alſo 


[/] See the notes upon CuDworTH's Intellectual Syſtem 
of the Univerſe, which Dr. Mos HEIM ſubjoined to his Latin 
tranſlation of that learned work, vol. i. p. 66. 500. vol. ii. 
2 1171. See alſo upon the ſame ſubjet Mourecue's Plan 

heologique du Pythagoriſme, tom. i. p. 79. 

[] Thus is the ftoical doctrine of fate generally repre- 
ſented ; 1 not more generally than unjuſtly. Their fatur, 
when carefully and attentively examined, ſeems to have ſigui- 
hed no more, in the intention of the wiſeſt of that ſect, than 
the plan of government formed originally in the divine mind, 
a plan all wiſe and perfect; and from which, of conſequence, 
the Supreme Being, morally ſpeaking, can never depart. So 
that when Jupiter is ſaid by the Stoics to be ſubject to immu- 
table fate, this means no more than that he is ſubje& to the 
wiſdom of his own counſels, and acts ever in conformity with 
his ſupreme perfections. The following remarkable paſſage of 
SENECA, drawn from the Vth chapter of his book De Provi- 

b D 2 dentia, 
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alſo know that, in the philoſophy of this ſect, the 


exiſtence of the ſoul was confined to a certain pe- 
riod of time. Now it is manifeſt, that theſe 
tenets remove, at once, the ſtrongeſt motives to 
virtue, and the moſt powerful reſtraints upon vice; 
and, therefore, the ſtoical ſyſtem may be conſi- 
dered as a body of ſpecious and pompous doctrine, 
but, at the ſame time, as a body without nerves, 
or any principles of conſiſtence and vigour. 
XXIV. PLarTo is generally looked upon as ſu- 
perior to all the other philoſophers in wiſdom ; 
and this eminent rank does not ſeem to have been 
undeſervedly conferred upon him. He taught 
that the univerſe was governed by a being, glo- 
rious in power and wiſdom, and poſſeſſed of a 
perfect liberty and independence. He extended 
alſo the views of mortals beyond the grave, and 
ſhewed them, in futurity, proſpects adapted to 
excite their hopes, and to work upon their fears, 
His do&rine, however, beſides the weakneſs of 
the foundations on which it: reſts, and the obſcu- 
rity with which it is often expreſſed, has likewiſe 
many other conſiderable defects. It repreſents 
the Supreme Creator of the world as deſtitute of 


many perfections [Y, and confined to a certain 


determinate portion of ſpace, Its deciſions, with 


dentia, is ſufficient to confirm the explication we have here 
given of the /oical fate. Ille pe omnium conditor et rector 
* SCRIPSIT quidem FATA, fed ſequitur. Semper PARET, 
« ſemel juss ir.“ 

[] This accuſation ſeems to be carried too far by Dr. 
Mos nERTMu. It is not ſtrictly true, that the doctrine of Pr.aTto 
repreſents the Supreme Being as deſtitute of many perfections. 
On the contrary, all the divine perfections are frequently ac- 
knowledged by that philoſopher. What probably gave oc- 
caſion to this animadverſion of our learned author, was the er- 
roneous notion of PiaTo, concerning the invincible malignity 
and corruption of Matter, which the divine power had not been 


ſufficient to reduce entirely to order. Though this notion is, 


indeed, injurious to the omnipotence of God, yet it is not ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify the cenſure now under conſideration. 


reſpect 
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reſpect to the ſoul, and dæmons, are too much o N T, 
adapted to beget and nouriſh ſuperſtition, Nor „ 7 . 
will the moral philoſophy of PLATo appear worthy 

of ſuch a high degree of admiration, if we atten - 

tively examine and compare together its various 

parts, and reduce them to their principles [i]. 

XXV. As then, in theſe different ſeats, there EcleQicre 

were many things maintained that were highly. 
unreaſonable and abſurd; and as a contentious 


: ſpirit of oppoſition and diſpute prevailed among 
« them all; certain men of true diſcernment, and 
g of moderate characters, were of opinion, that none 
p of theſe ſects were to be adhered to in all matters, 
: but that it was rather wiſe to chuſe and extract 
3 out of each of them ſuch tenets and doctrines as 
d were good and reaſonable, and to abandon and 
aq reject the reſt. This gave riſe to a new form of 
- philoſophy in Egypt, and principally at Alexan- 
of dria, which was called the Eclectic, whoſe founder, 
My according to ſome, was Porauox, an Alexan- 
5 drian, though this opinion is not without its diffi- 
wn culties. It appears manifeſtly from the teſtimony 
of of PaiLo the Jew, who was himſelf one of this 
= ſect, that this philoſophy was in a flouriſhing ſtate 
EY at Alexandria, when our Saviour was upon the 
earth, The Eclectics held PLaro in the higheſt 
EN eſteem, though they made no ſcruple to join with 
tor his doQtrines, whatever they thought conformable 
Th to reaſon in the tenets and opinions of the other 
No philoſophers [K]. 
20 XXVII. The attentive reader will eaſily con- The uſe of 
ns. clude, from the ſhort view that we have here — — 2 
ac- given of the miſerable ſtate of the world at the 
o- . | 
* [7] There is an ample account of the defects of the Platonic 
LN philoſophy in a work entitled, Defenſes des Peres accuſes de Pla- 
. ton;/me, par FRANC. BALTUS: but there 15 more learning than 
ff. accuracy in that performance. i | 

[+] See Gopor. OLsarius, De Philaſaphia Eclefica, Jac. 
ec BkuCKER, and others. | 
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Cc ENT. birth of CHRIST, that mankind, in this period of 
Pars 1, darkneſs and corruption, ſtood highly in need of 
ſome divine teacher to convey to the mind true 
and certain principles of religion and wiſdom, and 
to recal wandering mortals to the ſublime paths 
of piety and virtue. The conſideration of this 
wretched condition of mankind will be alſo ſingu- 
larly uſeful to thoſe who are not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the advantages, the comforts, and 
the ſupport, which the ſublime doctrines of Chriſt- 
ianity are ſo proper to adminiſter in every ſtate, 
relation, and circumſtance of life. A fer of mi- C 
ſerable and unthinking creatures treat with negli- { 
gence, nay ſometimes with contempt, the religion £ 
of Jesus, not conſidering that they are indebted a 
to it for all the good things which they ſo un- t 
gratefully enjoy. 5 C 
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FCC ac: * t 
I. b 
Concerning the civil and religious State of the Jew1sn 0 
Narro at the birth-of CHRIST. a 
| ; 0 
The Jews I. THE ſtate of the Jews was not much better W 
governed by . . 
13 than that of the other nations at the time te 
Great. of CHRITST's appearance in the world. They were g 
* . . 
governed by HzroD, who was himſelf a tributary n 
to the Roman people. This prince was ſurnamed fi 
the GREAT (ſurely from no other circumſtance af 
400 than the greatneſs of his vices), and his govern- 
„ | ment was a yoke of the moſt vexatious and th 
1 - oppreſſive kind. By a cruel, ſuſpicious, and 
138 A . 
_m_ . -_ overbearing temper, he drew upon himſelf the 
bh averſion of all, not excepting thoſe who lived wi 
1598 upon his bounty, By a mad luxury and an af- 8 
5 a fectation of magnificence far above his fortune, Fo 
together with the moſt profule 'and immoderate hi. 
largeſſcs, he exhauſted the treaſures of that mi- PI 
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ferable nation. Under his adminiſtration, and 
by his means, the Roman luxury was received in 
Paleſtine, accompanied with the worſt vices of 
that licentious people'[/]. In a word, Judæa, 
governed by HERO D, groaned under all that cor- 
ruption, which might be expected from the 
authority and the example of a prince, who, 
though a Jew in outward profeſſion, was, in point 


of morals and practice, a contemner of all laws 


human and divine. ä 

II. After the death of this tyrant, the Romans 
divided the government of Paleſtine between his 
ſons. In this diviſion the one half of Judæu was 
given to. ARCHELAUS, with the title of Exarch; 
and the other was divided between his two bro- 
thers, AnTipas and Prirtip. ARCHELAUS was a 
corrupt and wicked prince, and followed the 


example of his. father's crimes. in ſuch a manner, 


that the Jews, grown weary of his iniquitous ad- 
miniſtration, laid their complaints and grievances 
before AucusTus, who delivered them from their 
oppreſſor, by baniſhing him from his dominions 
about ten years after the death of HEROD the 
GREAT. The kingdom of this dethroned prince 
was reduced to the form of a province, and added 
to the juriſdiction of the governor of Syria, to the 
great detriment: of the Jews, whoſe heavieſt cala- 
mities . were owing to this change, and whoſe 
final deſtruction was its undoubted effect in the 
appointment of Providence. 5 

III. However ſevere the authority was, which 
the Romans exerciſed over the Jews, yet it did 


[/] See on this ſubject, Cur1sT. Nor pi Hiftoria Idumæa, 
which is annexed to HaveRcame's edition of Jeſepbus, vol. ii. 
p. 333. See alſo Bas x AOR, Hiſtoire des Fuifs, tom. 1, part I. 
p. 27. Noa ls, Cenotaph. Piſan. Px DEAUx, Hiſtory of the 
Fews; CELLAR1US, his Hiſtoria Herodum, in the firſt part of 
his Academical Diſſertations, p. 207; and above all, Joss - 
nus the Jewiſh Hiſtorian. 
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CEN r. not extend to the entire ſuppreſſion of all their 
Pas, 1. civil and religious privileges. The Jews were, 
in ſome meaſure, governed by their own laws, and 
they were permitted the enjoyment of the, reli- 
gion they had received from the glorious founder 
of their church and ſtate, The adminiſtration 
of religious ceremonies was committed, as before, 
to the high-prieſt, and to the ſanhedrim ; to the 
former of whom the order of the prieſts and le- 
vites was in the "uſual ſubordination; and the 
form of outward worſhip, except in a very few 
points, had ſuffered no viſible change. But, on 
the other hand, it 1s impoſſible to expreſs the 
inquietude and diſguſt, the calamities and vex- 
ations, which this unhappy nation ſuffered from 

the preſence of the Romans, whom their religion 

obliged them to look upon as a polluted and 
idolatrous people, and, in a more particular 
manner, from the avarice and cruelty of the Præ- 

tors, and the frauds and extortions of the Pub- 

licans. So that, all things conſidered, their con- 

dition, who lived under the government of the 

other ſons of HzroD, was much more ſupportable 

than the ſtate of thoſe, who. were immediately 

ſubject to the Roman juriſdiction. | 

Theſe cala- IV. It was not, however, from the Romans 
creaſed by alone, that the calamities of this miſerable people 
the prieſts proceeded. © Their own rulers multiplied their 
the Jewiſh vexations, and hindered them from enjoying any 
nation. little comforts that were left to them by the Ro- 
man magiſtrates. The leaders of the people, and 

the chief prieſts, were, according to the account 

of JosxyHus, profligate wretches, who had pur- 

chaſed their places by bribes, or by acts of ini- 

quity, and who maintained their ill- acquired 
authority by the moſt flagitious and abominable 

crimes. The ſubordinate and inferior members 

were infected with the corruption of the head; 

the prieſts, and thoſe who poſſeſſed any ſnadow 
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of authority, were become diſſolute and aban- EN r. 
doned to the higheſt degree; while the multi- „ . 
tude, ſet on by theſe corrupt examples, ran 
headlong into every ſort of iniquity, and by their _ © 
endleſs feditions, robberies, and extortions, armed 
againſt them both the juſtice of God, and the 
vengeance of men. . 
V. Two religions flouriſhed at this time in The Jewiſh 
Paleſtine, viz. the Jewiſh and the Samaritan, on 
whoſe reſpective followers beheld thoſe of the rupree a- 
oppoſite ſect with the utmoſt averſion. The mandate. 
Jewiſh religion ſtands expoſed to our view in the 

books of the Old Teſtament; but at the time 
of CuRIST's appearance, it had loſt much of its 
original nature, and of its primitive aſpect. 
Errors of a very pernicious kind had infected the 
whole body of the people, and the more learned 
part of the nation were divided upon points of 
the higheſt conſequence. All looked for a deli- 
verer, but not for ſuch a one as God had pro- 
miſed. Inſtead of a meek and ſpiritual Saviour, 
they expected a formidable and warlike prince, to 
break off their chains, and ſet them at liberty from 
the Roman yoke. All regarded the whole of 
religion, as conſiſting in the rites appointed by 
Moss, and in the performance of ſome external 
acts of duty towards the Gentiles. They were 
all horribly unanimous in excluding from the 
hopes of eternal life all the other nations of the 
world; and, as a conſequence of this odious ſyſ- 
tem, they treated them with the utmoſt rigour 
and inhumanity, when any occaſion was offered 
them. And beſides theſe corrupt and vicious 
principles, there prevailed among them ſeveral 
abſurd and ſuperſtitious notions concerning the 
divine nature, inviſible powers, magic, c, 
which they had partly brought with them from 
the Babylonian captivity, and partly derived from 
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the Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians, who lived 
in their neighbourhood. 

VI. Religion had not a better fate among the 
learned than among the multitude. The ſu- 
percilious doctors, who vaunted their profound 
knowledge of the law, and their deep ſcience in 
ſpiritual and divine things, were conſtantly ſhew- 
ing their fallibility and their ignorance by their 


religious differences, and were divided into a 


The three 
famous Jew- 
ith ſets di- 
vided upon 
Various 


points z 


great variety of ſets. Of theſe ſects three have, 
in a great meaſure, eclipſed the reſt, both by the 
number of their adherents, and alſo by the weight 
and authority which they acquired. Theſe were 
the Phariſees, the Sadducees, and the Eſſenes []. 
There is frequent mention made of the two for- 
mer in the Picked writings ; but the knowledge 
of the rites and doctrines of the latter, is to be 
derived from JosgpHus, Philo, and other hiſto- 
rians. Theſe three illuſtrious ſects agreed in the 
fundamental principles of the Jewiſh religion, 
while, at the ſame time, they were involved in 
endleſs diſputes upon points of the higheſt im- 

rtance, and about matters in which the ſalvation 
of mankind was directly concerned; and their 
controverſies could not but be highly detrimen- 
tal to the rude and illiterate multitude, as every 
one muſt eaſily perceive. 

VII. It may not be improper to mention here 
ſome of the principal matters that were debated 
among theſe famous ſects. One of the main 
points of controverſy was: Whether the wIr Ex 
LAW alune, was of divine authority, The Phari- 


m] Beſides theſe more illuſtrious ſes, there were ſeveral 
of inferior note, which prevailed among the Jews at the time 
of CuRIST's appearance. The Herodians are mentioned by 
the ſacred writers, the Gaulonites by Jos zy avs, and others 
by Eyrynanivs and Hecesreyvs in EvsEB1vUs; nor is it 
2 to look upon theſe ſects as fictitious. 
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ſees added to this /aw another, which had been 
received by oral tradition. This the Sadducees 
and Eſſenes rejected as of no authority, and ad- 
hered to the written law as the only divine rule 
of obedience. © They differed alſo in their opi- 
nions concerning the true ſenſe of the law. For, 
while the Phariſees attributed to the ſacred text a 
double ſenſe, one of which was obvious, regard- 


ing only the words, and another myſterious, re-. 


lating to the intimate nature of the inge 
expreſſed; and while the Sadducees maintained 
that nothing further was delivered by the law, 
than that which was contained in the ſignification 
of the words; the Eſſenes, at leaſt the greateſt 
part of that ſect, entertained an opinion different 
from both of theſe. They aſſerted, in their jar- 
gon, that the words of the law were abſolutely 
void of all power, and that the things expreſſed 
by them, were the images of holy and celeſtial 
objects. Theſe litigious ſubtilties and unintelli- 
gible wranglings, about the nature, and ſenſe of 
the divine word, were ſucceeded by a contro- 
verſy of the greateſt moment, concerning the 
rewards and puniſhments of the Jaw, particularly 
with reſpect to their extent. The Phariſees were 
of opinion, that theſe rewards and puniſhments 
extended both to the ſoul and body, and that 
their duration was prolonged beyond the limits 
of this tranſitory ſtate. The Sadducees aſſigned 
to them the ſame period that concludes this 
mortal life. The Eſſenes differed from both; 
and maintained that future rewards and puniſh- 
ments extended to the ſoul alone, and not to the 
body, which they conſidered as a maſs of malig- 
—_ matter, and as the priſon of the immortal 
lrit. 8 9 
PIII. Theſe differences, in matters of ſuch 
vaſt conſequence, between the three famous ſects 
above mentioned, produced none of thoſe inju- 
| rious 
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CEN r. rious and malignant effects, which are too often 
PA ay - 1, ſeen to ariſe from religious controverſies, But 


Eſſenes, 


uch, as have any acquaintance with the hiſtor 


of theſe times, will not be fo far deceived by this 


ſpecious appearance of moderation, as to attri- 
bute it to noble or generous principles. They 
will look through the fair outſide, and ſee that 
their mutual fears of each other were the latent 


reaſon of this apparent charity and mutual for- 


bearance. The Sadduckes enjoyed the favour 
and protection of the great. Ihe Phariſees, on 
the other hand, were / extremely high in the 
eſteem of the multitude. And hence they were 
both ſecured againſt the attempts of each other, 
and lived in peace, notwithſtanding the diverſity 
of their religious ſeniiments. The government 


of the Romans con me alſo to the main- 


renance of this mutual toleration and tranquillity, 
as they were ever ready to ſuppreſs and puniſh 
whatever had the appearance of tumult and ſedi- 
tion, We may add to all this, that the Saddu- 


cean principles rendered that ſect naturally averſe 


to all ſorts of altercation and tumult. Libertiniſm 
has for its objects eaſe and pleaſure, and chuſes 
rather to ſlumber in the arms of a fallacious ſecu- 
rity, than to expoſe itſelf to the painful activity, 
which is required both in the ſearch and in the 
defence of truth. 


IX. The Eſſenes had little occaſion to 1 


with the other ſects, as they dwelt generally in a 
rural ſolitude, far removed from the view and 
commerce of men. This ſingular ſect, which 
was ſpread abroad through Syria, Egypt, and the 
neighbouring countries, maintained, that religion 
conſiſted wholly in contemplation and ſilence. 
By a rigorous abſtinence alſo, and a variety of 


| penitential exercifes and mortifications, which 


they ſeem to have borrowed from the Egyp- 
| tians, 
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rians I u], they endeavoured to arrive at till higher o E N r. 
degrees of perfection in virtue. There prevailed, p,. Wy 
however, among the members of this ſect, a 
conſiderable difference both in point of opinion 
and diſcipline. Some paſſed their lives in a ſtate 
of celibacy, and employed their time in educating 
and inſtructing the children of others. Others 
embraced the ſtate of matrimony, which they 
conſidered. as lawful, when entered into with the 
ſole deſign of propagating the ſpecies, and not to 
ſatisfy the demands of luſt. Thoſe of the Eſſenes 
who dwelt in Syria, held the poſſibility of ap- 
peaſing the deity by ſacrifices, though in a man- 
ner quite different from that of the Jews; by 
which, however, it appears that they had not 
utterly rejected the literal ſenſe of the Moſaic 
law. But thoſe who wandered in the deſarts of 
Egypt were of very different ſentiments: they 
maintained, that no offering was acceptable to 
God but that of a ſerene and compoſed mind, ad- 
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1— dicted to the contemplation of divine things; and 
J- it is manifeſt from hence, that they looked upon 
ſe the law of Moſes as an allegorical ſyſtem of" ſpi- 
M ritual and myſterious truths, and renounced in its 
es explication all regard to the outward letter [o]. 
u- X. The Therapeutæ, of whom Puro the Jew The The- 
V, makes particular mention in his treatiſe concern 
he ing Contemplative Life, are ſuppoſed to have been 
| a branch of this ſect. From this notion aroſe 
rel the diviſion. of the Eſſenes into theoretical and 
14 Pradtical. The former of theſe were wholly de- 
nd vated to contemplation, and are the ſame with 
= the Therapeutæ; while the latter employed a 
the 


part of their time in the performance of the du- 


le] See the annotations of Holſtenius to Porphyry's Life of 
Pythagoras, p. 11. of the edition publiſhed by Kuſter. 
le] See Mosugin's obſervations on a ſmall treatiſe of the 
earned CupwoRTHa's, concerning the true notion of the 


Lord's ſupper, p. 4+ 
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ties of active life. Whether this diviſion be 
accurate or not, is a matter which I will not take 
upon me to determine. But I ſee nothing in the 
laws or manners of the Therapeutæ, that ſhould 
lead us to conſider them as a branch of the Eſ- 
ſenes ; nor indeed has PriLo afferted any ſuch 
thing. There may have been, ſurely, many other 
fanatical tribes among the Jews, beſides that of 
the Eſſenes; nor ſhould a reſemblance of prin- 
ciples always induce us to make. a coalition of 
ſets. It is however, certain, that the The- 
rapeutæ were neither Chriſtians nor Egyptians, 
as ſome have erroneouſly imagined. They were 
undoubtedly Jews; nay, they gloried in that 
title, and ſtyled themſelves, with particular af- 
fectation, the true diſciples of Moss, though 
their manner of life was equally repugnant to-the 
inſtitutions of that great lawgiver and to the 
dictates of right reaſon, and ſhewed them -to be 


a tribe of melancholy and wrong-headed Enthu- 
ſiaſts [p]. 


XI. None of theſe ſects, indeed, ſeemed to 


have the intereſts of real and true piety at heart; 
nor were their principles and diſcipline at all 
adapted to the advancement of pure and ſubſtan- 
tial virtue. The Phariſees courted popular ap- 
plauſe by a vain oſtentation of pretended ſanctity, 
and an auſtere method of living, while, in 
reality, they were ſtrangers to true holineſs, and 
were inwardly defiled with the moſt criminal diſ- 
poſitions, with which our Saviour frequently re- 
proaches them. They alſo treated with more 
veneration the commandments and traditions of 
men, than the ſacred precepts and laws of 


[pz] The principal writers, who have given accounts of the 
Therapeutz, are mentioned by Jo. ALBERT FaBRicivus in 
the ivth chapter of his Lux Salutaris Evangelii toto orbe exo- 
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God [q]. The Sadducees, by denying a future c E x r. 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, removed, at . T. x 
once, the moſt powerful incentives to virtue, and 
the moſt effectual reſtraints upon vice, and thus 
ave new vigour to every ſinful paſſion, and a 
Fall encouragement to the indulgence of every 
irregular deſire. As to the Eſſenes, they were a 
fanatical and ſuperſtitious tribe, who placed reli- 
gion in a certain ſort of ſeraphic indolence, and, 
looking upon piety to God as incompatible with 
any ſocial attachment to men, diſſolved, by this 
pernicious doctrine, all the great bonds of hu- 
man ſociety. i 

XII. While then ſuch darkneſs, ſuch errors Thy Nerd 
and diſſenſions prevailed among thoſe, who aſ- fayerdition, 
ſumed the character and authority of perſons ad- 
diſtinguiſhed» by their ſuperior ſanctity and wiſ- 
dom, it will not be difficult to imagine, how 
totally corrupt the religion and morals of the 
multitude muſt have been. They were, ac- 
cordingly, ſunk in the moſt deplorable ignorance 
of God, and of divine things ; and had no notion 
of any other way of rendering themſelves accept- 
able to the Supreme Being, than by ſacrifices, 
waſhings, and the other external rites and cere- 
monies of the Moſaic law, - Hence proceeded 
that diſſolution of manners, and that profligate 
wickedneſs, which prevailed among the Jews, 
during ChRIST's miniftry upon earth. And 
hence the Divine- Saviour compares that people 
to a flock of ſheep, which wandered without a 
ſhepherd ; and their doctors to men, who, though 
deprived themſelves of fight, yet pretended to 
ſhew the way to others [r]. 

XIII. To all theſe corruptions, both in point The ca- 
of the of doctrine and practice, which reigned among {une 
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the Jews at the time of CRRIST's coming, we 
may add the attachment which many of them 
diſcovered to the tenets of the oriental philo- 
ſophy concerning the origin of the world, and 
to the doctrine of the CaBBALA, which was un- 
doubtedly derived from thence. That conſi- 
derable numbers of the Jews had imbibed the 
errors of this fantaſtic ſyſtem, appears evidently, 
both from the books of the New Teſtamenr, 
and from the ancient hiſtory of the Chriſtian 
Church ſs]: and it is alſo certain, that many of 
the Gnoſtic ſets were founded by Jews. Thoſe 
among that degenerate people, who adopted this 
chimerical philoſophy, muſt have differed vaſtly 
from the reſt in their opinions concerning . the 
God of the Old Teſtament, the origin of the 
world, the character and doctrine of Moss, and 
the nature and myſtery of the MxsstAH; ſince 
they maintained, that the creator of this -world 
was a being different from the Supreme God, 
and that his dominion over the human race was 
to be deſtroyed by the Mess1an. Every one 
muſt ſee that this enormous ſyſtem was fruitful 
of errors, deſtructive of the very foundations of 
Judaiſm. | 

XIV. If any part of the Jewiſh religion was 
leſs disfigured and corrupted than the reſt, it 
was, certainly, the form of external worſhip, 
which was eſtabliſhed by the law of Moszs. And 
yet many learned men have. obſerved, that a 
great variety of rites were introduced into the 
ſervice of the temple, of which no traces are to 
be found in the ſacred writings. The inſtitution 
of theſe additional ceremonies was manifeſtly 
owing to thoſe changes and revolutions, which 
rendered the Jews more converſant with the na- 


[5] See Jon. Cur. Work. Bioiath. Ebraica, vol. ii. lib. 
vn. Cap. 1. Fix. p-. 206, : 
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tions round about them, than they had formerly c x N r. 
been. For when they ſaw the ſacred rites of the „ . . 
Greeks and Romans, they were taken with ſeve- | 


—__ 


ral of the ceremonies that were uſed in the wor- 


ſhip of the heathen deities, and did not heſitate 
to adopt them in the ſervice of the true God, 
and add them as an ornament to the rites which 
they had received by divine appointment IT J. 


XV. But whence ſuch enormous degrees of The cauſes 


corruption in that very nation which Gop had, in 
a peculiar manner, ſeparated from an idolatrous 
world to be the depoſitory of divine truth ? Va- 
rious cauſes may be aſſigned, in order to give a 
ſatisfactory account of this matter. Firft, It is 
certain, that the anceſtors of thoſe Jews, who 
lived in the time of our Saviour, had brought from 
Chaldea, and the neighbouring countries, many 
extravagant and idle fancies, which were utterly 
unknown to the original founders of the na- 
tion [u]. The conqueſt of Alia, by Al ExAN DER 
the GREAT, was, alſo, an event from which we 
may date a new acceſſion of errors to the Jewiſh 
ſyſtem ; ſince, in conſequence of that revolution, 


the manners and opinions of the Greeks began to- 


ſpread themſelves among the Perſians, Syrians, 


of the cor - 
ruption, in 
doctrine and 
morals, that 
reigned 2- 
mong the, 
Jews, 


was WF Arabians, and likewiſe among the Jews, who, 
t it before that period, were entirely unacquainted . 
ſhip, I vith letters and philoſophy. We may, further, 
And rank among the cauſes that contributed to 
nat a corrupt the religion and manners of the Jews, 
» the Wi their voyages into the adjacent countries, - eſpe- 
re to cially Egypt and Pbænicia, in purſuit of wealth. 
ution | | 
iteſtly ] See the learned work of Sezncer, De legibus Hebræo- 
which im, in the ivth book of which he treats expreſsly of thoſe 
e na- Hebrew rites which were borrowed from the Gentile worſhip, 
vol. ii. p. 1086, edition of Cambridge. 
[«] See GaLz's obſervations on Jamblichus, De myſteriir 
. lib. Ee yptiorum, p. 206. Josg r Hus acknowledges the ſame thin 
m his Tewi Antiquities, book iii. ch. vii. 8 2. F 
tions Vor. . E For, 
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cx N r. For, with the treaſures of theſe corrupt and ſu- 

par . Perſtitious nations, they brought home alſo their 

| . pernicious, errors, and their idle fictions, which 

were imperceptibly blended with their religious 

ſyſtem. - Nor ought we to omit, in this enu- 

meration, the peſtilential influence of the wicked 

reigns of Herop and his ſons, and the enormous 

inſtances of idolatry, error, and licentiouſneſs, 

which this unhappy people had conſtantly before 

their eyes in the religion and manners of the 

| Roman governors and ſoldiers, which, no doubt, 

contributed much to the progreſs of their national 

ſuperſtition and corruption of manners. We 

might add here many more facts and circum- 

ſtances, to illuſtrate - further the matter under 

conſideration ; but theſe will be readily ſuggeſted 

to ſuch as have the leaſt acquaintance with the 
Jewiſh hiſtory from the time of the Maccabees. 

XVI. It is indeed worthy of obſervation, that, 

corrupted as the Jews were with the errors and 

fome re- ſuperſtitions of the neighbouring nations, they 

piety were ſtill preſerved a zealous attachment to the law of 

to be found. Moss, and were extremely careful that it ſhould 

not ſuffer any diminution of its credit, or loſe 

any the leaſt degree of that veneration, that was 

due to its divine authority. Hence ſynagogues 

were erected throughout the province of Judæa, 

in which the people aſſembled for the purpoſes 

of divine worſhip, and to hear their doctors. in- 

terpret and explain the holy ſcriptures. There 

were, beſides, in the more populous towns, 

public ſchools, in which learned men were 

appointed to inſtruct the youth in the know- 

ledge of divine things, and alſo in other 

branches of ſcience [w]. And it is beyond all 

doubt, that theſe inſtitutions contributed to 


Amidſt this 
general cor- 
ruption, 


w] See Came. ViTRINGa, De Hnagega wetere, lib. iii. 
cap. v. p. 667. and lib. 1, cap. v. Pp. 133. Vil, p. 156. 
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maintain the law in its primitive authority, and CENT, 
to ſtem the torrent of abounding iniquity. 8 
XVII. The Samaritans, who celebrated divine | 
worſhip in the temple that was built on mount rns“ 
Gerizim, lay under the burthen of the ſame evils 
that opprefſed the Jews, with whom they lived 
in the bittereſt enmity, and were alſo, like them, 
highly inſtrumental in increaſing their own cala- 
mities. We learn from the moſt authentic hif. 
tories of theſe times, that the Samaritans ſuffered 
as much as the Jews, from troubles and diviſions 
fomented by the intrigues of factious ſpirits, 
though their religious ſects were yet leſs nu- 
merous than thoſe of the latter. Their religion, 
alſo, was much more corrupted than that of the 
Jews, as CHRIST himſelf declares in his conver- 
ſation with the woman of Samaria; though it 
. appears, at the ſame time, that their notions 
hat, concerning the offices and miniſtry of the Mxs- 
SIAH, were much more juſt and conformable to 
they truth, than thoſe which were entertained at Je- 
ruſalem [x]. Upon the whole it is certain, that 
ould che Samaritans mixed the profane errors of the 
Gentiles, with the ſacred doctrines of the Jews, 
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{> [x] Cnx Is inſinuates on the contrary, in the ſtrongeſt 
dæa, manner, the ſuperiority of the Jewiſh worſhip to that of the 
poſes Samaritans, John iv. 22. See alſo, on this head, 2 Kings 


8 xvii. 29. The paſſage to which Dr. Mos nziu refers, as a 
| proof that the Samaritans had juſter notions of the Mzss1an 
[here than the Jews, is the 25th verſe of the chapter of St. John, 
OWNS, already cited, where the woman of Samaria ſays to Jzsus, 7 
were know that Mes81aH cometh which is called CHRIST: when 


5 he is come, he wwill tell us all things. But this paſſage ſeems | 
kn much too vague to juſtify the concluſion of our —.— hiſto- 1 
tian. Beſides, the confeſſion of one perſon, who may poſ- *t 
nd all ſibly have had ſome ſingular and extraordinary advantages, 
ed to is not a proof, that the nation in general entertained the ſame 
ſentiments, eſpecially ſince. we know that the Samaritans had 


5 corrupted the ſervice of God by a profane mixture of the ; 
lib. u- groſſeſt idolatries. Ws | 


aintain 5 E 2 and 
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CEN r. and were exceſſively corrupted by the idolatrous 

Par, 1, cuſtoms of the Pagan nations [y]. | | 

XVIII. The Jews multiplied ſo prodigiouſly, 

The fate of that the narrow bounds of Paleſtine were no longer 

of Paleflne ſufficient to contain them. They poured, there- 

fore, their increaſing numbers into the neigh- 

bouring countries, and that with ſuch rapidity, 

that, at the time of CarisrT's birth, there was 

ſcarcely - a province in the empire, where they 

were not found carrying on commerce, and exer- 

ciſing other lucrative arts. They were main- 

tained, in foreign countries, againſt injurious 

treatment and violence, by the ſpecial edits and 

protection of the magiſtrate [z]; and this, in- 

deed, was abſolutely neceſſary, ſince, in moſt 

places, the remarkable difference of their religion 

and manners, from thoſe of the other nations, 

expoſed them to the hatred and indignation of 

the ignorant and bigoted multitude. All this 

appears to have been moſt ſingularly and wiſely 

directed by the adorable hand of an interpoſing 

providence, to the end that this people, which 

was the ſole depoſitary of the true religion, and 

of the knowledge of one Supreme God, being 

ſpread abroad through the whole earth, might be 

: every where, by their example, a reproach to 

ſuperſtition, contribute in ſome meaſure to check 

it, and thus prepare the way for that yet fuller 

diſcovery of divine truth, which was to ſhine 

upon the world from the miniſtry and goſpel of 
the Son of God. | 


12 Thoſe who deſire an exact account of the principal 
authors that have written concerning the Samaritans, will 
find it in the learned work of Jo. GorTLoB Carepzovivns, 
entitled, Critica S. Vet. Teftam. part II. cap. iv. p. 595. 
[z] See the account, publiſhed at Leyden 1712, by Jaws 
Gronovivs, of the Roman and Afiatic edits in favour of 
the Jews, allowing them the free and ſecure exerciſe of their 
religion, throughout all the cities of the Laſer Aſia. 
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CHAP. UI. 


2 11 
5 Concerning the life and actions of Jzsus CRIS᷑. 1 
4 I, PHE errors and diſorders that we have now o E wr. Þ 
1 been conſidering, required ſomething far „ . 1. Þ 
ey above human wiſdom and power to diſpel and | 1 
* remove them, and to deliver mankind from the Thevinh of 'F 
* miſerable ſtate to which they were reduced bß 1 
In them. Therefore, towards the concluſion of the 1 
ad reign of HROD the GREAT, the Son of God K 
xl deſcended upon earth, and, taking upon him the þ | 
oft human nature, appeared to men under the ſub- 3 
on lime characters of an infallible teacher, an all- 5 
Fan ſufficient mediator, and a ſpiritual and immortal F 
of king. The place of his birth was Bethlehem, in 1 


* 
828 ͤ 4. 
— . 
eo 


"Ek the land of Paleſtine. The year, in which it 
ely happened, has not hitherto been fixed with cer- 
ing tainty, notwithſtanding the deep and laborious 
ich reſearches of the learned on that matter. There 
ad is nothing ſurpriſing in this, when we conſider. 
ing that the firſt Chriſtians laboured under the 
he difficulties, and were divided in their opinions, 
e concerning the time of CHRIS 's birth [a]. That 
ks which appears moſt probable, 1s, that it hap- 
Mer pened about a year and ſix months before the 
vine death of HzroD, in the year of Rome 748 or 
+ of 749 [J. The uncertainty, however, of this 
| point is of no ſort of conſequence. We know _ » 
that the Sun or RicaTEOuUSNEsS has ſhone upon | 
acipal the world, And, though we cannot fix the pre- 
will ciſe period in which he aroſe, this will not hin- 
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[a] The learned Joux ALBzzT FaBRrIC1vs has collected 
the opinions of the learned, concerning the year 
9 sr 's birth, in his Bibliograph. Antiquar. cap. vii. 5 ix. 
p. 1? 7. ' * 

[5] Matt. ui. 2, &c. John i. 22, &c. 
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der us from enjoying the direction and influence 
of his vital and ſalutary beams. 

II. Four inſpired writers, who have tranſ- 
mitted to us an account of the life and actions of 
Jesvs CnrisT, mention particularly his birth, 
his lineage, his family, and his parents; but they 
ſay very little concerning his infancy and his 
earlier youth. Not long after his birth, he 
was conducted by his parents into Egypt, that 


he might be there out of the reach of Hzrop's 


cruelty [c]. When he was but twelve years old, 
he diſputed, in the temple, with the moſt learned 
of the Jewiſh doctors, concerning the ſublime 
truths of religion. And the reſt of his life, until 
the thirtieth year of his age, was ſpent in the 
obſcurity of a private condition, and conſecrated 
to the duties of filial obedience [4]. This is all 
that the ' wiſdom of God has permitted us to 
know, with certainty, of CurisT, before he 
entered upon his public miniſtry; nor is the 
ſtory of his having followed the trade of his 
adopted father JosEpEH built upon any ſure founda- 
tion. There have been, indeed, ſeveral writers, 
who, either through the levity of a wanton ima- 
gination, or with a deſign to attract the admiration 
of the multitude, have invented a ſeries of the 
moſt extravagant and ridiculous fables, in order 
to give an account of this obſcure part of the 
Saviour's life [e]. | 

III. Jzsvs began his public miniſtry in the 
thirtieth year of his age; and to render it more 
ſolemn and affecting to the Jews, a man, whoſe 
name was Jonx, the ſon of a Jewiſh prieſt, a 


[c] Matt. ii. 13. 

4] Luke ji. 51, 52. 
85 See the account, which the abovementioned ALBERT 
FaBRICIUS has given of theſe romantic triflers, in his Codex 
Apecryphus VN. T. tom. i. | 
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perſon of great gravity alſo, and much reſpected 


on account of the auſtere dignity of his life and 
manners, was commanded by God to proclaim 
to the people the coming of the Mzss1an, that 
had been promiſed to their fathers. This extra- 
ordinary man called himſelf the fore-runner of 
the Mess1an. Filled with a holy zeal and a di- 
vine fervour, he cried aloud to the Jewiſh nation 


to depart from their tranſgreſſions, and to purify 


their hearts, that they might thus partake of the 
bleſſings, which the Son of God was now come to 
offer to the world. The exhortations of this 
reſpectable meſſenger were not without effect; 
and thoſe who, moved by his ſolemn admoni- 
tions, had formed the reſolution of correcting 
their evil diſpoſitions and amending their lives, 
were initiated into the kingdom of the Redeemer 
by the ceremony of immerſion, or baptiſm [V]. 
CuRisr himſelf, before he began his miniſtry, 
deſired to be ſolemnly baptized by Jonx in the 
waters of Jordan, that he might not, in any 


point, neglect to anſwer the demands of the 


Jewiſh law. 

IV. It is not neceſſary to enter here into a 
particular detail of the life and actions of IEsus 
CyrisT, All Chriſtians muſt be perfectly well 
acquainted with them. They muſt. know, that, 
during the ſpace of three years, and amidſt the 
deepeſt trials of affliction and diſtreſs, he in- 
ſtructed the Jewiſh nation in the will and counſels 
of the Moſt High, and omitted nothing, in the 


courſe of his miniſtry, that could contribute either 


to gain the multitude, or to charm the wiſe. 
Every one knows, that his life was a continued 
ſcene of the moſt perfect ſanctity, and the pureſt 
and moſt active virtue; not only without ſpot, 
but alſo beyond. the. reach of ſuſpicion. And it 
is alſo well known, that by miracles of the moſt 


/] Matt. iii, 6. John i. 22, 
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CENT. ſtupendous kind, and not more ſtupendous than 


falutary and beneficent, he diſplayed to the uni- 


—— verſe the-truth of that religion which he brought 


The elec- 
tion of the 
apoſtles, and 
of the Lxx 


diſciples, 


the goſpel-diſpenſation. Therefore Jzsvs choſe, . 


with him from above, and demonſtrated- the rea- 
lity of his divine commiſſion in the moſt illuſ- 
trious manner. 

V. As this divine religion was to be propagated 
to the utmoſt ends of the earth, it was. neceſſary 
that CagisT ſhould chuſe a certain number of 
perſons, to accompany him conſtantly through 
the whole courſe of his miniſtry; that thus they 
might be faithful and reſpectable witneſſes of the 
ſanctity of his life and the grandeur of his mira- 
cles, to the remoteſt nations; and alſo tranſmit 
to .the lateſt poſterity a genuine account of his 
ſublime doctrines, and of the nature and end of 


out of the multitude that attended his diſcourſes, 
twelve perſans, whom he ſeparated from the reſt 
by the name of Apoſtles, Theſe men were illi- 


terate, poor, and of mean extraction, and ſuch 


alone were truly proper to anſwer the views of 
the divine Saviour. He avoided making uſe of 


the miniſtry of perſons endowed with the advan- 


tages of fortune or birth, or enriched with the 
treaſures of eloquence and learning, leſt the fruits 
of this embaſſy, and the progreſs of the goſpel, 
ſhould be attributed to human and natural 
cauſes [g]. Theſe apoſtles were ſent but once to 

reach to the Jews during the life of CHRIST [þ]. 
He choſe ta B. them about his awn perſon, 
that they might be thoroughly inſtructed in the 
affairs of his kingdom, That the multitude, 
however, might not be deſtitute of teachers to 
enlighten them with the knowledge of the truth, 
CnRISsT appointed Lxx diſciples to preach the 
glad. tidings of life eternal throughout the whale 
province of Judaa [i]. | 


le] 1 Cor. i. 211 [5] Matt. x. 7. [i] Luke x. 1. 
| 4 
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employed to find out the reaſon of CurisT's 
fixing the number of the apoſtles to twelve, and 
that of the diſciples to ſeventy; and various con- 
jectures have been applied to the ſolution of this 
queſtion. But ſince it is manifeſt, from the words 
of our Saviour himſelf [&], that he intended the 
number of the x11 apoſtles as an alluſion to that of 
the tribes of ISRAEL; it can ſcarcely be doubted, 
that he was willing to inſinuate by this appoint- 
ment, that he was the ſupreme lord and high-prieſt 
of theſe twelve tribes, into which the Jewiſh nation 
was divided. And as the number of diſciples an- 
ſwers evidently to that of the ſenators, of whom 
the council of the people, or the ſanhedrim, was 
compoſed, there is a high degree of probability in 
the conjecture of thoſe, who think, that CHRIST, 
by the choice of the ſeventy, deſigned to admoniſh 
the Jews, that the authority of their ſanhedrim was 
now at an end, and that all power, with reſpect to 
religious matters, was veſted in him alone. 

VII. The miniſtry of the divine Saviour was 
confined to the Jews; nor, while he remained 
upon earth, did he permit his apoſtles or diſci- 
ples to extend their labours beyond this diſtin- 
guiſhed nation IJ. At the ſame time, if we 
conſider the illuſtrious acts of mercy and omni- 
potence, that were performed by CHRIST, it will 
be natural to conclude that his fame muſt have 
been very ſoon ſpread abroad in other countries, 


VI. The reſearches of the learned have been E N r. 
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Why the 

number of 
the apoſtles 
was fixed 
to x11, and 
that of the 


diſciples to 


LXX. 


Canrst's 
fame ex- 
tends be- 


yond Ju- 
das. 


We learn from writers of no ſmall note, that 


ABcaRus, king of Edeſſa, being ſeized with a 
ſevere and dangerous illneſs, wrote to our bleſſed 
Lord to implore his aſſiſtance; and that Jesus 
not only ſent him a gracious anſwer, but alſo 
accompanied it with his picture, as a mark of 


A Matt. xix. 28. Luke xxii. 30. 
Matt. x. 5, 6. xv. 24+ 
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c EN r. his eſteem for that pious prince [m7]. Theſe let- 


Parr 


1. ters are ſtill extant. But they are juſtly looked 


upon as fictitious by moſt writers, who alſo go yet 


farther, and treat the whole ſtory of ABGarus 
as entirely fabulous, and unworthy of credit [u]. 
I will not pretend to aſſert the genuineneſs of 
theſe letters; but I ſee no reaſon of ſufficient 
weight to deſtroy the credibility of the whole 


ſtory, which is ſuppoſed to have given occaſion 
to them [o]. | 


[m] Evses. Hif, Eccl. lib. i. cap. xii. p. 21. Jo. Al- 
BERT FABRIC. Codex Apocryphus V. T. tom. i. p. 317. | 

[] See Bas N AGE, Hiſtoire des Fuifs, vol. i. cap. xviit. 
p. 500. As alſo THEO U. SIC. BAYER Us, Hiſtoria Edefjena 
et Ojrozna, lib. iii. p. 104. Jos. Simon Ass MAN us, Bi- 
blioth. Oriental. Clement. Vaticanæ, tom i. p. 554. 

(7 [0] There is no author who has ALMA this queſtion 
(concerning the authenticity of the letters of CHAIN and 
ABGaARvus, and the truth of the whole ſtory) with ſuch learn- 
ing and judgment, as the late Mr. Joxzs, in the ſecond vo- 
lume of his excellent work, entitled, 4 new and full method 
of ſettling the canonical authority of the New Teſtament. Not- 
withſtanding the opinions of ſuch celebrated names as Par - 
KER, Cave, and GRABE, in favour of theſe letters, and the 


* hiſtory to which they relate, Mr. Jox Es has offered reaſons to 


prove the whole fiftitious, which ſeem unanſwerable, inde- 
pendent of the authorities of RiveT, CyemMniTius, WAL- 
THER, SIMON, Du Pin, Wake, SPANHEIM, FABRICIUS, 
and Ls CILERC, which he oppoſes to the three above men- 
tioned, It is remarkable that this ſtory is not mentioned by 
any writer before EuszB1us; that it is but little taken notice 
of by ſucceeding writers; that the whole affair was unknown 
to CHRIST 's Apoſtles, and to the Chriſtians, their contem- 
Poraries, as is manifeſt from the early diſputes about the 
method of receiving Gentile converts into the church, which 
this ſtory, had it been true, muſt have entirely decided. As 
to the letters, no doubt can be made of their ſpuriouſneſs; 
fince, if Cyur15sT had written a letter to ABcarvus, it would 
have been a part of Sacred Scripture, and would have been 
om at the head of all the books of the New Teſtament. 

ee LARDNER's Collection of Ancient Jewiſh and Heathen _ 
monies, vol. i. p. 297, xc. It muſt be obſerved in behalf of 


Evust81vs, that he relates this ſtory, as drawn from the ar- 
chives of Epgs8a. | | 
; vin. 
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t- VIII. A great number of the Jews, ſtruck with e E N r. 
d thoſe illuſtrious marks of a divine authority and p 1. 
et power, that ſhone forth in the miniſtry and actions 

18 of Cukisr, regarded him as the Son of God, io agg 
]. the true Mxssran. The rulers of the people, Cie 
of and more eſpecially the chief prieſts and Phari- 7 
nt ſees, whoſe licentiouſneſs and hypocriſy he cen- 

le ſured with a noble and generous freedom, la- 

2N boured with ſucceſs, by the help of their paſſions, 


to extinguiſh in their breaſts the conviction of his 
celeſtial miſſion; or, at leaſt, to ſuppreſs the 


1 effects it was adapted to produce upon their con- 
Ip duct. Fearing alſo leſt the miniſtry of CRRISH 
ut. ſhould tend to diminiſh their credit, and to de- 
87. prive them of the advantages they derived from 


the impious abuſe of their authority in religious 
matters; they laid ſnares for his life, which, for 
a conſiderable time, were without effect. They 
ſucceeded, at length, by the infernal treaſon of 
an. apoſtate diſciple, by the treachery of Jupas, 
who diſcovered the retreat which his divine maſter 
had choſen for the purpoſes of meditation and 
repoſe, and thus delivered him into the mercileſs 
hands of a brutal ſoldiery. 

IX. In. conſequence of this, Jesus was firſt Neb of 
brought before the Jewiſh high-prieſt and ſanhe- 
drim, before whom he was accuſed of having 
violated the law, and blaſphemed the majeſty of 
God. Dragged from thence to the tribunal of 
PiLATE the Roman prætor, he was there charged 
with ſeditious enterpriſes, and with treaſon againſt 
CSsAR. Both theſe accuſations were ſo evidently 
falſe, and deſtitute even of every appearance of 
truth, that they muſt have been rejected by any 
Judge, who acted upon the principles of common 
equity. But the clamours of an enraged popu- 
Jace, ſet on by the impious inſtigations of their 
prieſts and rulers, intimidated Pil Ark, and en- 
gaged him, though with the utmoſt — 
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CENT, and in oppoſition to the dictates of his conſcience, 


Pa ap | 


* 


His reſu 


rection, 


worlds were created. 


* 
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to pronounce a capital ſentence againſt CHRIST. 
The divine Saviour behaved with inexpreſſible 
dignity under this heavy trial. As the end of his 
miſſion was to make expiation for the ſins of 
men, ſo when all things were ready, and when 
he had finiſhed the work of his glorious miniſtry, 
he placidly ſubmitted to the death of the croſs, 
and, with a ſerene and voluntary reſignation, com- 
mitted his ſpirit into the hands of the Father. 

X. After Jesus had remained three days in 
the ſepulchre, he reſumed that life which he had 
voluntarily laid down; and, riſing from the dead, 
declared to the univerſe, by that triumphant act, 
that the divine juſtice was fatisfied, and the paths 
of ſalvation and immortality rendered acceſſible 
to the human race. He converſed with his diſ- 
ciples during forty days after his reſurrection, 
and employed that time in inſtructing them more 
fully concerning the nature of his kingdom. Many 
wiſe and important reaſons prevented his ſhewing 
himſelf publicly at Feru/alem, to confound the 
malignity and unbelief of his enemies. He con- 
tented himſelf with manifeſting the certainty of 
his glorious reſurrection, to a ſufficient number 
of faithful and credible witneſſes; foreſeeing, 
perhaps, that if he appeared in public, thoſe ma- 
licious unbelievers, who had formerly attributed 
his miracles to the power of magic, would now 
repreſent his reſurrection, as a phantom, or 
viſion, produced by the influence of infernal 
powers, After having remained upon earth 
during the ſpace of time above mentioned, and 


given to his diſciples a divine commiſſion to 


preach the glad tidings of ſalvation and immor- 
tality to the human race, he aſcended into heaven, 
in their preſence, and reſumed the enjoyment of 
that glory which he was poſſeſſed of before the 


C HAT. 


Cnar. IV. Proſperous Events. | br. 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the U 
church during this century. | 1 


h | 
I, JESUS, being aſcended into heaven, ſoon cen r. | 
ſhewed his afflicted diſciples, that, though „1 | 
inviſible to mortal eyes, he was ſtill their omni- 1 
tent protector and their benevolent guide. Theapottle | 
About fifty days after his departure from them, the Holy | 
| 


he gave them the firſt proof of that majeſty and ο 


in power to which he was exalted, by the effuſion of 

ad the Holy Ghoſt upon them according to his pro- 

d, miſe [p]. The conſequences of this grand event 

c, were ſurpriſing and glorious, infinitely honour- 

hs able to the Chriſtian religion and the divine miſ- 

le ſion of its triumphant author. For no fooner had 

1- the apoſtles received this precious gift, this ce- 

MN, leſtial guide, than their ignorance was turned in- 

Ire to light, their doubts into certainty, their fears 

ny into a firm and invincible fortitude, and their 

ng former backwardneſs into an ardent and inex- 

he tinguiſhable zeal, which led them to undertake 

n- their ſacred office with the utmoſt intrepidity and 

of alacrity of mind. This marvellous event was at- 

der tended with a variety of gifts; particularly the 

18, gift of tongues, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to qua- 

na- lify the apoſtles to preach the goſpel to the dif- 

ted ferent nations. . Theſe holy apoſtles were alſo filled 

ow with a perfect perſuaſion, founded on CarisT's 

or expreſs promiſe, that the divine preſence would 

nal perpetually accompany them, and ſhew itſelf by 

rth miraculous interpoſitions, as often as the ſucceſs 

nd of their miniſtry ſhould render this neceſſary. 

to II. Relying upon theſe celeſtial ſuccours, the Preach the 
or- apoſtles began their glorious miniſtry, by preach- F =_ . 
55 ing the goſpel, according to 9 , poſitive — 
the Cel Ads b. 1, Kc. 89 


command, 
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command, firſt to the Jews, and by endeavour- 
ing to bring that deluded people to the know- 
— of the truth [J. Nor were their labours 
unſucceſsful, ſince, in a very ſhort time, many 
thouſands were converted, by the influence of 
their miniſtry, to the Chriſtian faith [7]. From 
the Jews they paſſed to the Samaritans, to whom 
they preached with ſuch efficacy, that great num- 
bers of that nation acknowledged the Mxs- 
SIAH [J. And, after that they had exerciſed their 
miniſtry, during ſeveral years, at Jeruſalem, and 
brought to a ſufficient degree of conſiſtence and 
maturity the Chriſtian churches which were 
founded in Paleſtine and the adjacent countries, 
they extended their views further, carried the di- 
vine lamp of the goſpel to all the nations of the 
world, and ſaw their labours crowned, almoſt 
every where, with the moſt abundant fruits. 

III. No ſooner was CHRIST exalted on high, 
than the apoſtles determined to render their num- 
ber complete, as it had been fixed by their divine 
maſter, and accordingly to chuſe, in the place of 
Jupas, who had deſperately periſhed by his own 
hands, a man endowed with ſuch degrees of 
ſanctity and wiſdom, as were neceſſary in a ſtation 
of ſuch vaſt importance. Having therefore ga- 
thered together the ſmall aſſembly of Chriſtians 
which had then been formed at Jeruſalem, two 
men, remarkable for their piety and faith, were 
propoſed as the moſt worthy to ſtand candidates 
for this ſacred office. Theſe men were MaTTHIAas 
and BarNaBas, the former of whom was, either 
by lot (which is the moſt general opinion), or by 
a plurality of voices of the aſſembly there preſent, 
choſen to the dignity of an apoſtle [c]. 


[2] Luke xxiv. 47. Acts i. 8. xii. 46. r] Ads 
N iv. 4. [5] Adds i. 8. vill. 14. 6 Acts 
i. 26. | 


IV. 
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IV. All theſe apoſtles were men without edu- C ENT. 
cation, and abſolutely ignorant of letters and phi- pax 1. 
loſophy ; and yet in the infancy of the Chriſtian | 


5 church, it was neceſſary that there ſhould be, at 3 
2 leaſt, ſome one defender of the goſpel, who, verſed apoſtle. 
m in the learned arts, might be able to combat the 

nh Jewiſh doctors and the Pagan philoſophers with 

5 their own arms. For this purpoſe, Jesvs himſelf, 

"Y by an extraordinary voice from heaven, called to 

5 his ſervice a thirteenth apoſtle, whoſe name was 

ad Saur (afterwards Paul), and whoſe acquaintance 

as both with Jewiſh and Grecian learning was very 


conſiderable [a]. This extraordinary man, who 
had been one-of the moſt virulent enemies of the 
Chriſtians, became their moſt glorious and trium- 
phant defender. Independent of the miraculous 
gifts with which he was enriched, he was natu- 
rally poſſeſſed of an invincible courage, an amaz- 
ing force of genius, and a ſpirit of patience, 
which no fatigue could overcome, and which no 
ſufferings or trials could exhauſt. To theſe the 
cauſe of the goſpel, under the divine appointment, 
owed a conſiderable part of its rapid progreſs and 
ſurpriſing ſucceſs, as the Acts of the Apoſtles, and 
the Epiſtles of St. Paur, abundantly teſtify. | 

V. The firſt Chriſtian church, founded by the The church 
apoſtles, was that of Jeruſalem, which was the 2 
model of all thoſe that were afterwards ere&ed 
during this firſt century. This church was, how- how conti- 
ever, governed by the apoſtles themſelves, to ** 
whom both the elders, and thoſe who were en- 
truſted with the care of the poor, even the deacons, 
were ſubject. The people, though they had not 
abandoned the Jewiſh worſhip, held, however, ſe- 
parate aſſemblies, in which they were inſtructed 
by the-apoſtles and elders, prayed together, cele- 
A4 brated the holy ſupper in remembrance of CHRIST, 


ſs] AQs ix. i. 
IV. of 
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CEN r. of his death and ſufferings, and the ſalvation of- 


PART I. 


Many 
churches 
founded by 
the apoſtles 
In differeat 
places. 


among the Gentiles. Several of theſe are men- 


view, over a great part of the known world, and 


the ſecond volume of our author's incomparable work, entitled, 


fered to mankind through him; and, at the con- 
eluſlon of theſe meetings, they teſtified their mu- 
tual love, partly by their liberality to the poor, 
and partly by ſober and friendly repaſts [w)], 
which from thence were called feaſts of charity. 
Among the virtues which diſtinguiſhed the riſing 
church in this its infancy, that of charity to the 
poor and needy ſhone in the firſt rank, and with 
the brighteſt luſtre. The rich ſupplied the wants 
of their indigent brethren with ſuch liberality and 
readineſs, that, as St. Luke tells us, among the 
primitive diſciples of Carisr, all things were in 
common [x]. This expreſſion has, however, been | 
greatly abuſed, and has been made to ſignify a 
community of rights, goods, or poſſeſſions, than which 
interpretation nothing is more groundleſs, no- 
thing more falſe. For from a multitude of rea- 
ſons, as well as from the expreſs words of St. 
PETER [y], it is abundantly manifeſt that the 
community, which is implied in mutual aſe and 
mutual liberality, is the only thing intended in 
this paſſage [z]. 5 | 

VI. The apoſtles, having finiſhed their work 
at Jeruſalem, went from thence to employ their 
labours in other nations, travelled, with this 


— A we” Hr ˙ . CESS Co 


on — 


in a ſhort time planted a vaſt number of churches 


ey 


tioned in the ſacred writings, particularly in the 


A a, > ft 


w] Acts ii. 42. [x] Ads ii. 44. iv. 32. 
y] Acts v. iv. 

[x] This is proved with the utmoſt evidence by Dr. 
Mosrerm, in a diſſertation concerning the true nature of that 
community of goods, which 1s ſaid to have taken place in the 
church of Jeruſalem. This learned diſcourſe is to be found in 


wy os. 


i = 


Differtationes ad Hiftoriam Eccleftaſticam pertinentes. 


HY 
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f Ads of the Apoſtles [a]; though theſe are, un- CENT. 
1 doubtedly, but a ſmall part of the churches, p. —_ PF 
1 which were founded either by the apoſtles ther. yy 
lb, ſelves, or by their diſciples under their immediate 
J. direction. The diſtance of time, and the want of 
'y. records, leave us at a loſs with reſpect to many 
1g intereſting circumſtances, of the peregrinations of 
he the apoſtles ; nor have we any certain or preciſe 
th accounts of the limits of their voyages, of the par- 
ats ticular countries where they ſojourned, nor of the 


times and places in which they finiſned their glo- 

rious courſe. The ſtories that are told concern- 

ing their arrival and exploits among the Gauls, 

the Engliſh, the Spaniards, the Germans, the 
Americans, the Chineſe, the Indians, and the 
Ruſſians, are too romantic in their nature, and of 

too recent a date, to be received by an impartial 
enquirer after truth. The greateſt part of theſe 

fables were forged after the time of CHARLE—- 
MAGNE, When moſt of the Chriſtian churches 
contended about the antiquity of their origin, 

with as much vehemence as the Arcadians, Egyp- 

tians, and Greeks, diſputed formerly about their 
ſeniority and precedence. _ 1 
VII. At the ſame time, the beauty and excel- C2157 re« 
lence of the Chriſtian religion excited the admira- mong the 
tion of the thinking part of mankind, wherever Genies. 
the apoſtles directed their courſe. Many, who 

were not willing to adopt the whole of its doc- 

trines, were, nevertheleſs, as appears from un- 
doubted records, ſo ſtruck with the account of 
CHRIS T's life and actions, and ſo charmed with 

the ſublime purity of his precepts, that they 
ranked him in the number of the greateſt heroes, 


[a] The names of the churches, planted by the apoſtles in 

the different nations, are ſpecified in a work of PHIL. James * 

| HarTMAn, De rebus geſtis Ghriſtianorum ſub apeſtolis, cap. vii, . 
P- 107; and alſo in that of F. Al BERT FaBR1C1vs, entitled, 

Act; Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. v. p. 83, &c. | | 
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CENT, nay, even of the gods themſelves. Great num- 
par 1, bers kept, with the utmoſt care, in their houſes, 
| pictures or images of the divine Saviour and his 
apoſtles, which they treated with the higheſt 

marks of veneration and reſpect [5]. And ſo il. | 
luſtrious was the fame of CRHRIST's power grown, | 

after his reſurrection from the dead, and the mi- 
raculous gifts ſhed from on high upon his apoſtles, | 

that the emperor T1BERIUS is ſaid to have propoſed 

his being enrolled among the gods of Rome, which 

the oppoſition of the ſenate hindered: from taking 

effect. Many have doubted of the truth of this 

t 
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ſtory : there are, however, ſeveral authors of the 
firſt note who have declared, that the reaſons 
alleged for the truth of this fact are ſuch as have 
removed their doubts, and appeared to them ſa- t 
tisfactory and concluſive [e]. 


d n 
VIII. d 


[4] This is particularly mentioned by Euszn1vs Hift, Eccl, 
lib. vii. cap. xviii. p. 265. and by IX ENR us, lib. i. c. xxv. 
le] See TRROD. Hasmvs, De decreto Tiberii, quo Chriſtum W 
referre voluit in numerum Deorum; as alſo a very learned letter 
written, in defence of the truth of this fact, by the celebrated 
CnRIsTO HER ISELLIVS, and publiſhed in the Biblicthegus 
| Germanique, tom. xxxii. p. 147. and tom. xxxiii. p. 12, [We 
may add to this note of Dr. Mos HEIM, that the late learned 
profeſſor Altmann publiſhed at Bern, in the year 1755, an in- 
genious pamphlet upon this ſubject, entitled Diſuiſitio Hiſte- 
+ rico- critica de Epiſtola Pontii Pilati ad Tiberium, ua CHRIST 
| 
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miracula, mors, et reſurrectio recenſebantur. This author makes 
it appear, that though the letter, which ſome have attributed 
to PILATE, and which is extant in ſeveral authors, be mani- 
Wa 04 feſtly ſpurious, yet it is no leſs certain, that PILATE ſent to 
Fi fl Ti BERITus an account of the death and reſurrection of CRRIST. 

| See the Biblioth. des ſciences et des beaux arts, publiſhed at the 


| Hague, tom. vi. p. 360. This matter has been examined ancw 
e | with. his uſual diligence and accuracy. by the learned Dr. 
„ LaxDNER, in the third volume of his Collection of Fewiſh and 
| THR il Heathen Teſtimonies to the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, &c. 
LEH p. 310, &c. He thinks that the teſtimonies of Jus rIx Max- 
i - TYR and TExxTULLIAN, who, in apologies for Chriſtianity, 
1 Bl that were preſented, or at leaſt addreſſed to the emperor and 
[1.9 ſenate of Rome, or to magiſtrates of high authority in the em- 


i pire, affirm, that PIL ATB ſent to TI BERIUsõ an account o = 
1 EE eat 
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n- VIII. When we conſider the rapid progreſs of o u r. 
es, Chriſtianity among the Gentile nations, and the „ , *. 1. 
his poor and feeble inſtruments by which this great 
eſt and amazing; event was immediately effected, we 7; ents, 
U- muſt. naturally have recourſe to an omnipotent propagation 
vn, and inviſible hand, as its true and proper cauſe. . 
Ni- For unleſs we ſuppoſe here a divine. interpoſition, 

les, how was it poſſible that men, deſtitute of all hu- 

ſed man aid, without credit or riches, learning or 


ach eloquence, could, in ſo ſhort a time, perſuade a 
ing conſiderable part of mankind to abandon the reli- 
this gion of their anceſtors? How was it poſſible, 
the that an handful of apoſtles, who, as fiſhermen and 
ſons publicans, muſt have been contemned- by their 
ave own nation, and as Jews, muſt have been odious 
| {a- to all others, could engage the learned and the 

mighty, as well as the ſimple and thoſe of low 
III. degree, to forſake their favourite prejudices, and 
to embrace a new religion which was an enemy 


[avg to their corrupt paſſions? And, indeed, there 
riffum were undoubtedly marks of a celeſtial power per- 
letter petually attending their miniſtry, There was, in 
rated their very language, an incredible energy, an 
"re amazing power of ſending light into the under- 
-arned ſtanding, - and conviction into the heart. To this 
an in- were added, the commanding influence of ſtu- 
Hie: pendous miracles, the foretelling of future events, 
duale, the power of diſcerning the ſecret thoughts and 
baited intentions of the heart, a magnanimity ſuperior 
mani- to all difficulties, a contempt of riches and ho- 
ſent to nours, a ſerene tranquillity in the face of death, 
the and an invincible patience under torments ſtill 
d ancw more dreadful than death itſelf; and all this ac- 
* Nec companied with lives free from all ſtain, and 
vi an: 9s ; 
* . death and reſurreQion of CHRIS, deſerve ſome regard; 
zan woogh ſome writers, and particularly Oxos tus, have made 
ſtianity, alterations and additions in the original narration of TERT UI. 
* * w_ that are too much adapted to diminiſh the credibility 
Ker (he of the whole. ] W520 
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The External Hisroxr of the Chukch. 
adorned with the conſtant practice of ſublime vir- 


rue. Thus were the Meſſengers of the divine 


Saviour, the heralds of his ſpiritual and immortal 
kingdom, furniſhed for their glorious work, as 
the unanimous voice of ancient hiſtory ſo loudly 
teſtifies. The event ſufficiently declares this; for 
without theſe remarkable and extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances, no rational account can be given of 
the rapid propagation of the goſpel throughout 
the world. | 

IX. What indeed contributed ſtill further to 
this glorious event, was, the power veſted in the 
apoſtles of tranſmitting to their diſciples theſe mi- 
raculous gifts. For many of the firſt Chriſtians 
were no ſooner baptized according to CRRIST's 
appointment, and dedicated to the ſervice of God 
by ſolemn prayer, and the impoſition of hands, 
than they ſpoke languages they had never known 
or learned before ; foretold future events, healed 
the ſick by pronouncing the name of Jesvs, re- 
ſtored the dead to life, and performed many 
things above the reach of human power [4]. And 
it 1s no wonder if men, who had the power of com- 
municating to others theſe marvellous gifts, ap- 
peared great and reſpectable, wherever they ex- 
erciſed their glorious miniſtry. 

X. Such then were the true cauſes of that 
amazing rapidity with which the Chriſtian reli- 
gion ſpread itſelf upon earth; and thoſe who pre- 
tend to aſſign other reaſons of this ſurpriſing 
event, indulge themſelves in idle fictions, which 
muſt diſguſt every attentive obſerver of men and 
things. In vain, therefore, have ſome imagined, 
that the extraordinary liberality of the Chriſtians 
to their poor, was a temptation to the more 
indolent and corrupt part of the multitude to em- 


[a] See Pranxes's learned treatiſe, De chari/matibus for 


donis miraculoſcs antique ecclefie, publiſhed at Francfort, 1683. 
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ine brace the goſpel. Such malignant and ſuperficial e E x T. 
tal reaſoners do not conſider, that thoſe who em- „ x. 
a8 braced this divine religion expoſed their lives to 

dly the moſt imminent danger; nor have they atten- 

for tion enough to recollect, that neither lazy nor 

cir- vicious members were ſuffered to remain in the 

1 of ſociety of Chriſtians. Equally vain is the inven- 

,out tion of thoſe, who imagine that the profligate 

lives of the Heathen prieſts was an occafion of 

- to the converſion of many to Chriſtianity. For, 

the though this might indeed give them a diſguſt at 

mi- the religion of theſe unworthy miniſters, yet it 

ans could not, alone, attach them to that of Jzsvus, 

T's which offered them from the world no. other pro- 

God ſpects, than thoſe of poverty, infamy, and death. 

nds, The perſon, who could embrace the goſpel, ſolely, 

OWN from the motive now mentioned, muſt have rea- 

-aled ſoned in this ſenſeleſs and extravagant manner: 

re- e The miniſters of that religion which I have 

nany « profeſſed from my infancy, lead profligate 

And « lives: therefore, I will become a Chriſtian, 

com- « join myſelf to that body of men who are con- 

ap- « demned by the laws of the ſtate, and thus ex- 
ex- « poſe my life and fortune to the maſt imminent 

« danger,” 
that 35 1 1 
reli- R / : 
„ . 
riſing | | | 
which Concerning the calamitous events that happened ta the 
n and | church. 
gined, 125 = | 
iſtians I. THE innocence and virtue that diſtinguiſhed 5 Jews 
more ſo eminently the lives of CRIST's ſervants, the Chai. 
o em- and the ſpotleſs purity of the doctrine they taught, hr in .- 
Vere not ſufficient to defend them againſt the vi- rd 

bus fue rulence and malignity of the Jews. The prieſts 
1683. and rulers of that abandoned people, not only 

brace I loaded with injuries and reproach the apoſtles of 
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Jzssvs, and their diſciples, but condemned 28 
many of then, as they could, to death, and exe. 
cuted in the moſt irregular and barbarous manner 
their ſanguinary decrees. The murder of Srz- 
PHEN, of James the fon of ZrszDet, and of 


James, ſurnamed the Juſt, biſhop of Jeruſalem, 


furniſh dreadful examples of the truth of what we 
here advance [e]. This odious malignity of the 
Jewiſh doors, againſt the heralds of the goſpel, 


was undoubtedly owing to a ſecret apprehenſion, 


And alſo by 
thoſe in fo- 
reign coun- 


lies. ſalem in point of cruelty to the innocent diſciples 


that the progreſs of Chriſtianity would deſtroy the 
credit of Judaiſm, and bring on the ruin of their 
pompous ceremonies. | 

II. The Jews who lived out of Paleſtine, in the 
Roman provinces, did not yield to thoſe of Jeru- 


of Carisr. We learn from the hiſtory of the 
As of the Apoſtles, and other records of un- 
queſtionable authority, that they ſpared no la- 
bour, but zealouſly ſeized every occaſion of ani- 
mating the magiſtrates againſt the Chriſtians, and 
ſetting on the multitude to demand their deſtruc- 
tion. The high-prieſt of the nation, and the 
Jews, who dwelt in Paleſtine, were inſtrumental in 
exciting the rage of theſe foreign Jews againſt the 
infant church, by ſending meſſengers to exhort 
them not only to avoid all intercourſe with the 
Chriſtians, but alſo to perſecute them in the moſt 
vehement manner | f]. For this inhuman order, 
they endeavoured to find out the moſt plauſible 

retexts; and, therefore, they gave out, that the 

hriſtians were enemies to the Roman emperor, 


le] The martyrdom of Srrr nw is recorded in the As of 
tbe Apoſites, vii. 5 5. ; and that of James the ſon of ZRNBBDEI, 
Acts xii. 1. 2; that of Jamzs the 7%, biſhop of Jeruſalen, 
is mentioned by Jose hus, in his Jewiſh Antiquities, book 
XX. ch. viii. and by EvseBLvus, in his Ecclef, Hiſtory, book ul 
chap. xxiii. 

[VJ] See the Dialegue of JusT1y MarTrYr with TavrHO 
the Jew, p. 51, 52, 53. 109. 138. 318. 
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ſince they acknowledged the authority of a cer- C ENT. 
tain perſon whoſe name was Jzsvs, whom P1- p,,', x. 


LATE had puniſhed capitally as a malefactor by a 
moſt righteous ſentence, and on whom, never- 
theleſs, they conferred the royal dignity. Theſe 
perfidious inſinuations had the intended effect, 
and the rage of the Jews againſt the Chriſtians 
was conveyed from father -to ſon, from age to 
age; ſo that the church of CHRIS had, in no pe- 
riod of time, more bitter and deſperate enemies 
than that very people, to whom the immortal Sa- 
viour was more eſpecially ſent. 

III. The Supreme Judge of the world did not 
let the barbarous conduct of this perfidious nation 
go unpuniſhed. The moſt ſignal marks of divine 
juſtice purſued them, and the cruelties they had 
exerciſed upon CHRIST, and his diſciples, were 
dreadfully avenged. The God, who had for fo 
many ages protected the Jews with an out- 
ſtretched arm, withdrew his aid. He permitted 
Jeruſalem, with its famous temple, to be deſtroyed 
by VESPASIAN and his ſon T1Tvus, an innumerable 
multitude of this devoted people to periſh by the 
ſword, and the greateſt part of thoſe that re- 
mained to groan under the yoke of a ſevere bond- 
age. Nothing can be more affecting than the 
account of this terrible event, and the circum- 
ſtantial deſcription of the tremendous calamities 
which attended it, as they are given by JoskpRHus, 
himſelf a Jew, and alſo a ſpectator of this horrid 
ſcene. From this period the Jews experienced, 
in every place, the hatred and . contempt of the 
Gentile nations, ſtill more than they had formerly 
done. And in theſe their calamities the predic- 
tions of Chriſt were amply fulfilled, and his divine 
miſſion further illuſtrated. 

IV. However virulent the Jews were againſt 


the Chriſtians, yet, upon many occaſions, they geuiioms. 


wanted power to execute their cruel purpoſes. 
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CEN T. This was not the caſe with the Heathen nations; 


RK. 


and therefore from them the Chriſtians ſuffered 


— the ſcvereſt calamities. The Romans are faid to 


Laws made 
againſt the 
Chriſtians. 


have purſued the Chriſtians with the utmoſt vio- 


lence in ten perſecutions [g], but this number is 


not verified by the ancient hiſtory of the church, 
For if, by theſe perſecutions, ſuch only are meant 
as were ſingularly ſevere and univerſal through- 
out. the empire, then it 1s certain, that theſe 
amount not to the number above mentioned, 
And, if we take the provincial and leſs remark- 
able perſecutions into the account, they far exceed 
it. In the fifth century, certain Chriftians were 
led by ſome paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, and by 
one eſpecially in the Revelations [h, to imagine 
that the church was to ſuffer ten calamities of a 
moſt grievous nature. To this notion, therefore, 
they endeavoured, though not all in the ſame way, 
to accommodate the language of hiſtory, even 
againſt the teſtimony of thoſe ancient records, 
. 1 alone hiſtory can ſpeak with autho- 
rity [i]. 5 

V. NRRO was the firſt emperor who enacted laws 
againſt the Chriſtians, In this he was followed by 
DomtTian, Marcus ANTONINUs the philoſopher, 
SEVERUS, and the other emperors, who indulged 
the prejudices they had imbibed againſt the diſ- 
ciples of Jzsus. All the edicts of theſe different 
princes were not, howeyer, equally unjuſt, nor 
made with the ſame views, and for the ſame rea- 
ſons, Were they now extant, as they were col- 
lected by the celebrated lawyer Douirius, in his 
book concerning the duty of @ Proconſul, they 


[Z] The learned J. Al BERT Fanricivs has given us a lift 
of the authors that have written concerning theſe perſecutions, 
in his Lux Evangelii orbi uni verſo exorigens, cap. vii. p. 133. 

5 Revel. xvii. 14. | 

J See SULP1T1Us SEvERVUs, book ii. ch, xxxiii. As alſo 
AvSTIN, De givitate Dei, dock xviüi. ch. Iii. 
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would undoubtedly caſt a great light upon the c x er. 
hiſtory of the church, under the perſecuting em- 
perors [&]. At preſent we muſt, in many caſes, 
be ſatisfied with probable conjectures for want of 
more certain evidence. 8 
VI. Before we proceed further in this part of The case. 
our hiſtory, a very natural curioſity. calls us to fecurion of 
enquire, how it happened, that the Romans, who 3 F- 
were troubleſome to no nation on account of their Romans, © 
religion, and who ſuffered even the Jews to live | 
under their own laws, and follow their own. me- 
thod of worſhip, treated the Chriſtians alone with 
ſuch ſeverity ? This important queſtion ſeems ſtill 
more difficult to be ſolved, when we conſider that 
the excellent nature of the Chriſtian religion, and 
its admirable tendency to promote both the public 
welfare of the ſtate, and the private felicity of the 
individual, entitled it, in a ſingular manner, to 
the favour and protection of the reigning powers. 
One of the principal reaſons of the ſeverity, with 
which the Romans perſecuted the Chriſtians, not- 
withſtanding theſe conſiderations, ſeems to have 
been the abhorrence and contempt with which 
the latter regarded the religion of the empire, 
which was ſo intimately connected with the form, 
and, indeed, with the very eſſence of its political 
conſtitution. For, though the Romans gave an 
unlimited toleration to all religions, which had 
nothing in their tenets dangerous to the common- 
wealth, yet they would not permit that of their 
anceſtors, which was eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
the ſtate, to be turned into deriſion, nor the 


P AAT I. 


[+] The Collection of the imperial edicts againſt the Chri- 
ſtians, made by Douir ius, and now loſt, is mentioned by 
LacTANT1UsS, in his Divine Inftitutes, book v. chap. xi. 
Such of theſe edits, as have eſcaped the ruins of time, are 
learnedly illuſtrated by FR ANC. BAL Dux us, in a ſmall trea- 
tiſe, entitled, Commentarium ad edicta veterum principum Roma- 
rum de Chriftianis. Of which a ſecond edition was publithed 
by Mx. GuxDLiNnG, at Hall, 1727, 

people 
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people to be drawn away from their attachment 
to it. Theſe, however, were the two things 
which the Chriſtians were charged with, and that 


juſtly, though to their honour. They dared to 


ridicule the abſurdities of the Pagan ſuperſtition, 
and they were ardent and aſſiduous in gaining pro- 
ſelytes to the truth. Nor did they only attack the 
religion of Rome, but alſo all the different ſhapes 
and forms under which ſuperſtition appeared in 


the various countries where they exerciſed their 


miniſtry. From hence the Romans concluded, 
that the Chriſtian ſect was not only unſupportably 


daring. and arrogant, but, moreover, an enemy to 


the public tranquillity, and every way proper to 


Other eauſes 
of theſe per- 
ſecutions, 0 


excite civil wars and commotions in the empire. 
It is, probably, on this account, that TAcirus 
reproaches them with the odious character of 
haters of mankind [I], and ſtyles the religion vf 
Tzesus a deftruFive ſuperſtition; and that SuETo- 
is ſpeaks of the Chriſtians, and their doctrine, 
in terms of the ſame kind []. | 
VII. Another circumſtance that irritated the 
Romans againſt the Chriſtians, was the ſimplicity 
of their worſhip, which reſembled in nothing the 
ſacred rites of any other people. The Chriſtians 
had neither ſacrifices, nor temples, nor- images, 
nor oracles, nor ſacerdotal orders; and this was 
ſufficient to bring upon them the reproaches of an 
ignorant multitude, who imagined that there 


[7] Annal. lib. xv. cap. xliv. ? 

Lu] In Nerone, cap. xvi, Theſe odious epithets, which 
Tacitus gives to the Chriſtians and their religion, as like- 
wiſe the language of SutToN1Us, who calls Chriſtianity a 
poiſonous or malignant ſuperſtition ( malefica ſuperſtitio), are 
founded upon the ſame reaſons, A ſect, which not only could 
not endure, but even laboured to aboliſh, the religious ſyſtems 
of the Romans, and alſo thoſe of all the other nations of the 
univerſe, appeared to the ſhort-fighted and ſuperficial ob- 
ſervers of religious matters, as enemies of mankind, and per- 
ſons poſſeſſed with a mortal hatred of all the human race. 
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could be no religion without theſe. Thus they E N T. 
were looked upon as a ſort of Atheiſts; and, by e . 
the Roman laws, thoſe who were chargeable with 
0 Atheiſm were declared the peſts of human ſociety. 


„ But this was not all: the ſordid intereſts of a mul- 
* titude of lazy and ſelfiſn prieſts were immediately 
le connected with the ruin and oppreſſion of the 
's Chriſtian cauſe. The public worſhip of ſuch an 
in immenſe number of deities was a ſource of ſub- 
ir ſiſtence, and even of riches, to the whole rabbie 


d, of prieſts and augurs, and alſo to a multitude of 

ly merchants and artifts. And as the progreſs of the 

to goſpel threatened the ruin of this religious traffic, 

to and the profits it produced, this raifed up ne- 
e. enemies to the Chriſtians, and armed the rage of 
Us mercenary ſuperſtition againſt their lives and their 
of cauſe [u]. 


vf VIII. To accompliſh more ſpeedily the ruin of The mot 
O- the Chriſtians, thoſe, whoſe intereſts were incom- lomnies 
ner patible with the progreſs of the goſpel, loaded ge 
them with the moſt opprobrious calumnies, which gin the 
che were too eaſily received as truth, by the creduloys Chriſtian 
ity and unthinking multitude, among whom they | 


the were diſperſed with the utmoſt induſtry. We 
ans find a large account of theſe perfidious and ill- 
es, grounded reproaches in the writings of the firſt 
vas defenders of the Chriſtian cauſe [o]. And theſe, 


ere D] This obſervation is verified by the ſtory of DRNEY RI 
the filver-ſmith, Acts xix. 25. and by the following paſſage in 
the g7'h letter, of the xtb book of PLixr's epiltles : © The 
« temples, which were alm deſerted, begin to be frequented 
again; and the ſacred rites, which have been long ne- 
9 2 are again performed. The victims, which have 
„had hitherto few purchaſers, begin to come again to the 
* market, Cc. 

[e] See the laborious work of CuRISsT. Ko T HOH T, en- 


the titled, Paganus obtrectator, ſeu de calumniis Gentilium in Chri- 
ob- flianos; to which may. be added, Jo. Jac. Hurosicvs, De 
per- calumniis Gentilium in Chriftianos, publiſhed at Zurich, in 8vo. 


in the year 1744. indeed 
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CEN r. indeed, were the only arms they had to oppoſe 
Paxr 1, the truth; ſince the excellence of the goſpel, and 


the virtue of its miniſters and followers, left its 
enemies no reſources but calumny and perſecu- 
tion. Nothing can be imagined, in point of vi- 
rulence and fury, that they did not employ for 
the ruin of the Chriſtians. They even went ſo far 
as to perſuade the multitude, that all the calami- 
ties, wars, tempeſts, and diſeaſes, that afflicted 
mankind, were judgments ſent down by the 
angry gods, becauſe the Chriſtians, who con- 
temned their authority, were ſuffered in the em- 
pire [p]. ? | 

IX. The various kinds of puniſhments, both 
capital and corrective, which were 2 
againſt the Chriſtians, are particularly deſcribed 
by learned men who have written profeſſedly up- 
on that ſubject IJ. The forms of proceeding, 
uſed in their condemnation, may be ſeen in the 
Acts of the Martyrs, in the letters of PLiny and 
TRAJAN, and other ancient monuments [J. Theſe 
judicial forms were very different, at different 
times, and changed naturally according to the 
mildneſs or ſeverity of the laws enacted by the 
different emperors againſt 'the Chriſtians. Thus, 
at one time, we ſee the moſt diligent ſearch made 
after the followers of CRHRISTͤHJ at another, all 
perquiſition ſuſpended, and poſitive accuſation 
and information only allowed. Under one reign 
we ſee them, upon their being proved Chriſtians, 
or their confeſſing themſelves ſuch, immediately 
dragged away to execution, unleſs they prevent 
their puniſhment by apoſtaſy ; under another, we 


[ei] See Ax nous Contra gentes. | 
_ [9] See for this purpoſe Ax T. GaLLox Ius and Gas r. Sa- 
GITTARIUS, De cruciatibus martyrum. 

[r] See BonmtR, Juris Eceleſ. Proteſtant, tom, iv. lib. v. 
Decretal. tit. 1. 32. p. 617. | 
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ſee inhuman magiſtrates endeavouring to compel c x n T, 
them, by all forts of tortures, to renounce their „ 1. 1. 
profeſſion. | 

X. They who, in the perilous times of the Martyr» and 
church, fell by the hand of bloody perſecution, en. 
and expired in the cauſe of the divine Saviour, 
were called martyrs; a term borrowed from the 
ſacred writings, which — witneſſes, and thus 
expreſſes the glorious teſtimony which theſe mag- 
nanimous believers bore to the truth. The title 
e of confeſſors was given to ſuch, as, in the face of 
* death, and at the expence of honours, fortune, 

and all the other advantages of the world, had 
confeſſed with fortitude, before the Roman tri- 
bunals, their firm attachment to the religion of 
Jesus. The veneration that was paid to both mar- 
tyrs and confeſſors is hardly credible. The diſtin- 
guiſhing honours and privileges they enjoyed, the 
authority with which their counſels and deciſions 
were attended, would furniſh ample matter for a 
hiſtory apart; and ſuch an undertaking might be 
highly uſeful in many reſpects. There was, no 
doubt, as much wiſdom as juſtice in treating with 
ſuch reſpe&, and-inveſting with ſuch privileges, 
theſe Chriſtian heroes; ſince nothing was more 
adapted to encourage others-to ſuffer with cheer- 
fulneſs in the cauſe of CHRIS . But, as the beſt 
and wiſeſt inſtitutions are generally perverted, by 
the weakneſs or corruption of men, from their 
original purpoſe; ſo the authority and privileges 

anted, in the beginning, to martyrs and con- 
eſſors, became, in proceſs of time, a ſupport to 
ſuperſtition, an incentive to enthuſiaſm, and a 
ſource of innumerable evils and abuſes. 

XI. The firſt three or four ages of the church Their num - 
were ſtained with the blood of martyrs, who ſuf- 
fered for the name of Jzsus. The greatneſs of 
a their number is acknowledged by all, who have a 
bY competent acquaintance with ancient hiſtory, _ 
| who 
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CE 1 . who have examined that matter with any degree 


I. 
ParzrT 


1. of impartiality. It is true, the learned DopwWRLI 


ö has endeavoured to invalidate this unanimous de- 


cifion of the ancient hiſtorians [S, and to dimi- 


niſh conſiderably the number of thoſe that ſuffered, 


death for the goſpel: And after him, ſeveral 
writers have maintained his opinion, and aſſerted, 
that whatever may have been the calamities that 
the Chriſtians, in general, ſuffered for their at- 
tachment to the goſpel, very few were- put to 
death on that account. This hypotheſis has been 
warmly oppoſed, as derogating from that divine 
power which enabled Chriſtians to be faithful 
even unto death, and a contrary. one embraced, 
which augments prodigiouſly the number of theſe 
heroic ſufferers. Here, no doubt, it wilt be wiſe 
to avoid both theſe extremes, and to hold the 
middle path, which certainly leads neareſt to the 
truth. The martyrs were leſs in number than 
ſeveral of the ancient and modern writers have 
ſuppoſed them to be; but much more numerous 
than DopweLL and his followers; are willing to 
believe. And this medium will be eaſily admitted 
by ſuch, as have learned from the ancient writers, 
that, in the darkeſt and moſt calamitous times of 
the church, all Chriſtians were not equally nor 
promiſcuouſly diſturbed, nor called before the 
public tribunals. Thoſe who were of the loweſt 
rank of the people, - eſcaped the beſt; their obſcu- 
rity, in ſome meaſure, ſkreened them from the 
fury of perſecution. The learned and eloquent, 
the doctors and miniſters, and chiefly the rich, 
after the confiſcation of whoſe fortunes a rapa- 


cious magiſtracy were perpetually gaping, theſe! 
were the perſons the moſt expoſed to the dangers 


of the times. 


[4] See DopwzL.'s diſſertation, De paucitate mariyrum; in 


XII. 


his Difertationes Qprianicæ. 
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martyrs, from the moment of their impriſonment e . 
to their laſt gaſp, were carefully recorded, in or- 
der to be read on certain days, and thus propoſed; reer 
as models to future ages. But few, however, of 
theſe ancient acts are come down, to our times []; 
the greateſt part of them having been deſtroyed 
during that dreadful perſecution which DiocLe- 
TIAN Carried on. ten years, with ſuch fury, againſt 
the Chriſtians. For a moſt diligent ſearch was 
then made after. all their books and papers; and 
all of them that were found were committed to 
the flames. From the eighth century downwards, 
ſeveral Greek and Latin writers endeavoured to. 
make up this loſs, by compiling, with vaſt la- 
bour, accounts of the lives and actions of the an- 
cient martyrs. But the moſt of them have given 
us little elſe than a ſeries of fables, adorned with 
profuſion of rhetorical flowers, and ſtriking images, 
as the wiſer, even among the Romiſh doctors, 
frankly acknowledge. Nor are thoſe records, 
that paſs under the name of martyrology, worthy 
of ſuperior credit, ſince they bear the moſt” evi- 
dent marks both of ignorance and falſehood. So 
that, upon the whole, this part of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, for want of ancient and authentic monu- 
ments, is extremely imperfect, and neceſſarily at- 
tended with much obſcurity. | 
XIII. It would have been ſurpriſing, if, under The perſcs 
ſuch a monſter of cruelty as NERO, the Chriſtians 4% Nes. 
had enjoyed the ſweets of tranquillity and free- 
dom. But this was far from being the caſe; for 
this perfidious tyrant accuſed them of having, ſet 
fire to the city of Rome, that horrid crime, which 


o] Such of thoſe acts as are worthy of credit have been col. 
lected by the learned Ru ix Ax us, into one volume in folio, of 
a moderate ſize, entitled, Seleca et fincera martyrum ada, 
Amſtelod. 1713. The hypotheſis of DopweLL is amply re- 
futed in a laboured preface which the author has prefixed. to 
this work. 
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CEN r. he himſelf had committed with a barbarous plea- 
ſure. In avenging this crime upon the innocent 
Chriſtians, he ordered matters ſo, that the puniſh- 
ment ſhould bear ſome reſemblance to the offence, 
He, therefore, wrapped up ſome of them in com- 
buſtible garments, and ordered fire to be ſet to tell 


I. 
Parr 1. 


them when the darkneſs came on, that thus, like Jaw 
torches, they might diſpel the obſcurity of the in 
„ night; while others were faſtened to croſſes, or inf 
9 torn to pieces by wild beaſts, or put to death in hay 
l ſome ſuch dreadful manner. This horrid perſe- opi 
1 cution was ſet on foot in the month of Novem- ſcri 
iN ber [u], in the 64th year of CHRIST, and in it, pu; 
| according to ſome ancient accounts, St. Pavr tha 
bi. and St. PEER ſuffered martyrdom; though this fors 
4 latter fact is conteſted by many, as being abſo- as 
I | lutely irreconcileable with chronology [w]. The obl 
i death of Nxtro, who periſhed miſerably in the in 
year 68, put an end to the calamities of this firſt wet 


perſecution, under which, during the ſpace of 
four years, the Chriſtians ſuffered every ſort of Mt Af: 


— 
. a 


„ torment and affliction, which the ingenious cruelty 2 
„ of their enemies could invent. nion 
i The extent XIV, Learned men are not entirely agreed con- by ] 
y of this per- - - - 

| leuten. Cerning the extent of this perſecution under NERO. 5 
Some confine it to the city of Rome, while others f 
repreſent it as having raged throughout the whole Gaz 
5 empire. The latter opinion, which is alſo the n. 9 
an . moſt ancient [x], is undoubtedly to be preferred; 8 
5 | . and 
N | | k ver( 
* [u] See, for a further illuſtration of this point of chronolo- ſhal 
1 „ two French diſſertations of the very learned ALygonst Spa 
„ e ViooIES, concerning the cauſe and the commencement Hie 
1 of the perſecution under NE xo, which are printed in Masson's « x 
| | Hiſtoire critique de la republique des lettres, tom. viii. p. 74—117. «CF 
„ tom. ix. p. 172 — 186. See alſo Toix ARD, Ad Ladtantium de a 
Y mortibus perſequut. p. 398. x6. 
* [w] See TIL LEMON, Hiftoire des empereurs, tom. i. p. 564. 1 
N hi BARATIE R, De ſucceſſione Romanor. Pontif. cap. v. p. 60. 7 
bl [x] This opinion was firſt defended by Franc. BAL Dix, * 


in his Comm. ad edicta imperator. in Chriſtianos, p. * _ «q 
; 5 ter ' 


x 
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— 


as it is certain, that the laws enacted againſt the & EN T. 
Chriſtians, were enacted againſt the whole body, par 1, 
and not againſt particular churches, and were con- 
ſequently in force in the remoteſt provinces. 


* 


i The authority of TERTULLIAaN confirms this, who 
) tells us, that NERO and DomiTian had enacted 
O Jaws againſt the Chriſtians, of which TRA JAN had, 
e in part, taken away the force, and rendered them, 
r in ſome meaſure, without effect y J. We ſhall not 
n have recourſe for a further confirmation of this 
— opinion, to that famous Portugueſe or Spaniſh in- 
— ſcription, in which NERO is praiſed for having 
t, purged that province from the new ſuperſtition; ſince 


that inſcription is juſtly ſuſpected to be a mere 
forgery, and the beſt Spaniſh authors-conſider it 
as ſuch [z J. But we may, however, make one 
obſervation, which will tend to illuſtrate the point 
in queſtion, and that is, that, ſince the Chriſtians 
were condemned by NERO, not ſo much on ac- 


After him LAuxoivs maintained the ſame opinion in his 
Diſert. qua Sulpitii Severi locus de prima martyrum Galliæ epocha 
vindicatur, & 1. Pp. 139, 140. tom. ii. part I. opp. This opi- 
nion, however, is ſtill more acutely and learnedly defended ; 
by DopwELL, in the xith of his Diſſrtationes Cyprianice. 
[y ] Apolcget. cap. iv. p. 46. according to the edition of 
AVERCAMP, 
[z] This celebrated inſcription is publiſhed by the learned 
GruTERuUs, in the firſt volume of his inſcriptions, p. cexxxviii. 
n. 9. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the beſt Spaniſh F 
writers dare not venture to defend the genuineneſs and autho- | 1 
rity of this inſcription, as it has not been ſeen by any of them, 
and was firſt produced by CYRIAC of Ax cox A, a perſon uni- 
verſally known to be utterly unworthy of the leaſt credit. We 


nolo- ſhall add here the judgment which the excellent hiſtorian of 
INSE Spain, Jo. DE FERRERAS, has given of this inſcription, in his 
ment Hiſtoire gentrale d Eſpagne, tom. i. p. 192. © Je ne puis 
ON's m'empecher (ſays he) d*obſerver que Cyriac d' Ancone 
117. fut le premier qui publia cette inſcription, et que c*eſt de lui 
um de que les autres Vont tiree : mais comme la foi de cet Ecri- 

< vain eſt ſuſpe@ au jugement de tous les ſavans, que d' ail- 
564. * leurs il n'y a ni veſtige, ni ſouvenir, de cette inſcription dans 
| les places od Pon dit qu'elle s'eſt trouvee, et qu'on ne ſgait 
vx, ** ou la prendre à preſent, chacun peut en porter le jugement 
„ 28. qu'il voudra.“ | | 
After Vor. I. G 
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C why T. count of their religion, as for the falſely-imputed 


Pa Se 1. 


* 


The perſe- 
cution une 
der Doni- 


tian. 


Patmos. 


crime of burning the city [a], it is ſcarcely to be 
imagined, that he would leave unmoleſted, even 
beyond the bounds of Rome, a ſect whoſe members 
were accuſed of ſuch an abominable deed. 

XV. Though, immediately after the death of 
Nxxo, the rage of this firſt perſecution againſt the 
Chriſtians ceaſed, yet the flame broke out a-new 
in the year ninety-three or ninety-four, under Do- 
MITIAN, a prince little inferior to NERO in all 
ſorts of wickedneſs [5]. This perſecution was oc- 
caſioned, if we may give credit to HEOESTP us, 
by the fears that Douiriax was under of loſing 
the empire [c]; for he had been informed, that, 
among the relations. of CHRIST, a man ſhould 
ariſe, who, poſſeſſed of a turbulent and ambitious 
ſpirit, was to excite commotions in the ſtate, and 
aim at ſupreme dominion. However that may 
have been, the perſecution renewed by this un- 
worthy prince was extremely violent, though his 
untimely death put a ſtop to it not long after it 
commenced. FrLavius CLEMENS, a man of con- 
ſular dignity, and FLavia DomiTILLa his niece, 
or, as ſome ſay, his wife, were the principal mar- 
tyrs that ſuffered in this perſecution, in which 
alſo the apoſtle Jonx was baniſhed to the iſle of 
TERTULLIAN and other writers inform 
us, that, before his baniſhment, he was thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil, from whence he 
came forth not only living, but even unhurt. 
This ſtory, however, is not atteſted in ſuch a 
manner, as to leave no remaining doubt about 


its certainty [d]. 


[a] See Tuzop. RuI x ART. Pref. ad acta martyrum fincera 
et ſelecta, f. 31, &c. 
[4] Idem, Pref. ad adta martyrum, &c. f. 33. Thou. Ir ri: 
G1Us, Sele#is Hiſtor. Eccl. Capit. Sæc. i. Cap. vi. F II. p. 331. 
P Eus EB. Hift. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xix, xx. 
4] See Mos nz1m's Syntagma diſſert. ad hiſtoriam ecclſ. per- 
tinentium, p. 497—546. 
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c. Containing an account of the flate of LEARNING and 

8, PHILOSOPHY. 

S I we had any certain or ſatisfactory account CENT. 
19 of the doctrines, which were received among pA 11, 
8 the wiſer of the eaſtern nations, when the light of | 
1 the goſpel firſt roſe upon the world, this would feet 


s : F : . hiloſophy 
contribute to illuſtrate many important points in the eaſt 


the ancient hiſtory of the church. But the caſe denn 


: : . : ciently 
is quite otherwiſe : the fragments of the ancient known, 


oriental philoſophy that are come down to us, 
are, as every one knows, few in number; and 


ſuch as they are, they yet require the diligence, 
erudition, and ſagacity of ſome learned man, to 
collect them into a body, to arrange them with 


method, and to explain them with perſpicui 


— 
. 
4 


ty fe. | 
If The doctrine of the magi, who believed the The n. 
univerſe to be governed by two principles, the one Peg 


Perſians, 


good, and the other evil, flouriſhed in Perſia. Their Choldzans, 


4 Arabi- 
followers, however, were not all agreed concern- jw, 


le] The hiſtory of the oriental philoſophy by Mr. STaxLey, 
though it is not void of all kind of ment, is yet extremely de- 
fective. That learned author is ſo far from having exhauſted 
his ſubject, that he has left it, on the contrary, in many 
places wholly untouched. The hiſtory of philoſophy, pub- 
liſned in Germany, by the very learned Mr. BZUckER, is 
vaſtly preferable to Mr. SrANLE L's work; and the German 
author, indeed, much ſuperior to the Engliſh one, both in 
point of genius and of Ar e 


G 2 
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of the Indi- 
an and 


Egyptians, 


CENT. ing the nature of theſe principles [ f J but this 
Paz 1. did not prevent the propagation o 
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the main 
doctrine, which was received throughout a con- 
ſiderable part of Aa and Africa, eſpecially among 
the Chaldzans, Aſſyrians, Syrians,” and Egyp- 
tians, though with different modifications, and 
had even infected the Jews themſelves [g]. The 
Arabians at that time, and even afterwards, were 
more remarkable for ſtrength and courage than 
for genius and ſagacity; nor do they ſeem, ac- 
cording to their own confeſſion [H], to have 
acquired any great reputation for wiſdom and 
philoſophy before the time of ManomMerT. 

III. From the earlieſt times the Indians were 
diſtinguiſhed by their taſte for ſublime know- 
ledge and wiſdom. We might, perhaps, be able 
to form a judgment of their philoſophical tenets, 
if that moſt ancient book, which they looked 
upon as particularly ſacred, and which they call 
veda, or the law, were brought to light and 
tranſlated into ſome known language. But the 
accounts which are given of this remarkable 
book, by thoſe who have been in the Indies, are 
ſo various and irreconcileable with each other, 
that we muſt yet wait for further ſatisfaction on 
this head [7]. As to the Egyptians, they were 

| divided, 


L/] See Hype's Hiftory of the religion of the ancient Per- 
he} a work full of a7 and ditorder, and interſperſed 
with conjectures of the moſt improbable kind. 

[8] See a treatiſe of Jo. CuRIsTO HH. WoLF, publiſhed at 
Hamburg, in 1707, under the title of Manichei/mus ante Ma- 
niche0s. See allo Mosxt1M*s Obſervations upon CUDWORTH's 
Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe, p. 328. 423. 

[+] See ABULPHARalus, De Moribus Arabum, publiſhed 
by Pocock. 

[7] L have lately heard that this moſt important, and long- 


expected book has been acquired by ſome French Jeſuits, who 


are miſſionaries in the Indies, and who have ſent it over to 
the King of France's library. It is alſo ſaid, that it is al- 
ready tranſlated, or will be ſo immediately. See * 4 P. 
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g divided, as every one knows, into a multitude of © * » T 
ſects and opinions [&]; ſo that their labour ſeems u. 
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exceeding fruitleſs, who endeavour to reduce the 
philoſophy of this people to one ſyſtem. 


IV. But of all the different ſyſtems of philoſo- The evjen- , 
al pH- 
phy, pro- 


phy that were received in 4fa and Africa about 


the time of our Saviour, none was ſo detrimental _ ſo 
to the Chriſtian religion, as that which was ſtyled © 


gnoſis, or ſcience, i. e. the way to the true know- 
ledge of the deity, and which we have above called 


the oriental doctrine, in order to diſtinguiſh it from 


the Grecian philoſophy. It was from the boſom 
of this pretended oriental wiſdom, that the chiefs 
of thoſe ſects, which in the three firſt centuries 
perplexed and afflicted the Chriſtian church, ori- 
ginally iſſued forth. Theſe ſupercilious doctors, 
endeavouring to accommodate to the tenets of 
their fantaſtic philoſophy; the pure, the ſimple, 
and ſublime doctrines of the Son of God, brought 
forth, as the reſult of this jarring compoſition, 
a multitude of idle dreams and fictions, and im- 
poſed upon their followers a ſyſtem of opinions, 
which were partly ludicrous, and partly perplexed 
with intricate ſubtilties, and covered over with 
impenetrable obſcurity. The ancient doctors, 
both Greek and Latin, who oppoſed theſe ſects, 
conſidered them as ſo many branches that de- 
rived their origin from the Platonic 658 


But this was pure illuſion: an apparent reſem- 


blance between certain opinions of PLaTo, and 
lome of the tenets of the eaſtern ſchools, deceived 
theſe good men, who had no knowledge but of 
the Grecian philoſopky, and were abſolutely ig- 
norant of the oriental doctrines. Whoever com- 


Calmette à M. de Cartigny, dans les Lettres edifiantes et curieuſes 
& Mſn Etrangeres, xxi. Recueil, p. 455+ as alſo Recueil 
XX111. p. 161. f 

[4] See Mosnertm's Obſervations on the Intellectual! Syſtem, 
kee. in his Latin tranſlation of that work, tom. i. p. 415- 
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'CE * T. pares the platonic and gnoſtic philoſophy toge- 
Pans 17. ther, will eaſily perceive the wide difference that 


there is between them. 

V. The firſt principles of the eren philoſo- 
phy ſeem perfectly conſiſtent with the dictates of 
reaſon; for its firſt founder muſt undoubtedly 
have argued in the following manner: “ There 
« are many evils in this world, and men ſeem 
ce 1mpelled by a natural inſtinct to the practice of 


e thoſe things which reaſon condemns ; but that 
cc eternal mind, from which all ſpirits derive 


cc their ene muſt be inacceſſible to all kinds 
< of evil, and alſo of a moſt perfect and benefi- 
ce cent nature; therefore the origin of thoſe evils, 
ce with which the univerſe abounds, muſt be 


ce ſought ſomewhere elſe than in the Deity. It 
c cannot reſide in him who is all perfection; and 


© therefore it muſt be without him. Now, there 


« is nothing without or beyond the Deity, but 


cc matter; therefore matter is the centre and 
ce ſource of all evil, of all vice.” Having taken 
for granted theſe principles, they proceeded fur- 
ther, and affirmed, that. matter was eternal, and 
derived its preſent form, not from the will of the 
Supreme God, but from the creating power of 
ſome inferior intelligence, to whom the world 
and 1ts inhabitants owed their exiſtence. As a 
proof of this aſſertion, they alleged that it was 


incredible, that the Supreme Deity, perfectly 


good, and infinitely removed from all evil, 
ſhould either create or modify matter, which 1s 
eſſentially malignant and corrupt, or beſtoy 
upon it, in any degree, the riches of his wiſdom 
and liberality. They were, however, aware of 
the inſuperable difficulties that lay againſt their 
ſyſtem ; for when they were called to explain, in 
an accurate and ſatisfactory manner, how this 
rude and corrupt matter came to be arranged 
into ſuch a regular and harmonious frame as that 
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of the univerſe, and, particularly, how celeſtial 
ſpirits were Joined to bodjes formed out of its 
malignant maſs, they were ſadly embarraſſed, 
and found that the plaineſt dictates of reaſon de- 
clared their ſyſtem incapable of defence. In 
this perplexity, they had recourſe to wild fictions 
and romantic fables, in order to give an account 


of the formation of the world, and the origin of 


mankind. 
VI. Thoſe who, by mere dint of fancy an 
invention, endeavour to caſt a light upon obſcure 
points, or to ſolve great and intricate difficulties, 
are ſeldom agreed about the methods of proceed- 
ing; and, by a neceſſary conſequence, ſeparate 
into different ſects. Such was the caſe of the 
oriental philoſophers, when they ſet themſelves 
to explain the difficulties mentioned above. 
Some 1magined two eternal principles from whence 
all things proceeded, the one preſiding over light, 
and the other over matter, and by their perpetual 
conflict, explained the mixture of good and evil, 
that appears in the univerſe. 
that the being, which preſided over matter, was 
not an eternal principle, but a ſubordinate intel- 
ligence, one of thoſe whom the Supreme God 
produced from himſelf. They ſuppoſed that this 
being was moved, by a ſudden impulſe, to re- 
duce to order the rude maſs of matter, which lay 
excluded from the manſions of the Deity, and 
alſo to create the human race. A third ſort fell 
upon a ſyſtem different from the two preceding, 
and formed to themſelves the notion of a trium- 
virate of beings, in which the Supreme Deity was 
diſtinguiſhed both from the material, evil prin- 
ciple, and from the creator of this ſublunary 
world. Theſe, then, were the three leading ſects 
of the oriental philoſophy, which were ſubdivided 
into various factions, by the diſputes that aroſe, 
when they came to explain more fully their re- 
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ſpective opinions, and to purſue them into all 
their monſtrous conſequences. Theſe multiplied 
diviſions were the natural and neceſſary conſe- 
quences of a ſyſtem which had no ſolid founda- 
tion, and was no more, indeed, than an airy 
phantom, blown up by the wanton fancies of 
ſelf-ſufficient men. And that theſe diviſions did 
really ſubſiſt, the hiſtory of the Chriſtian ſects, that 
embraced this philoſophy, abundantly teſtifies. 
VII. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, as 
all theſe ſets were founded upon one common 
principle, their diviſions did not prevent their 
holding, in common, certain opinions concern- 
ing the deity, the univerſe, the human race, and 
ſeveral other ſubjects. They were all, therefore, 
unanimous in acknowledging the exiſtence of 


an eternal nature, in whom dwelt the fulneſs of 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and all other perfections, and 


of whom no mortal was able to form a complete 
idea, This great being was conſidered by them 
as a moſt pure and radiant light, diffuſed through 
the immenſity of ſpace, which they called pleroma, 
a Greek word, which ſignifies fulneſs; and they 
taught concerning him, and his operations, the 
following things: „ The eternal nature, infinitely 
ce perfect and infinitely happy, having dwelt 
« from everlaſting in a profound ſolitude, and in 
« a bleſſed tranquillity, produced, at length, 


c from 7t/elf, two minds of a different ſex, which 
c reſembled their ſupreme parent in the moſt 


perfect manner. From the prolific union of 
ce theſe two beings others aroſe, which were alſo 
© followed by ſucceeding generations; ſo that, 
cc in proceſs of time, a celeſtial family was formed 
* in the pleroma [7]. This divine progeny, being 

“ 1mmu- 


[I] It appears highly probable, that the apoſtle PavL 
had an eye to this fantaſtic mythology, when, in the firſt 
chapter of his Fir/# Epiſtle to Timothy, ver. 4. he exhorts him 

not 
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« jmmutable in its nature, and above the power © E N r. 
« of mortality, was called, by the philoſophers, pa « 1 11. 
« on Um]. a term which ſignifies, in the Greek 
language, an eternal nature. How many in 
number theſe Sons were, was a point much con- 
troverted among the oriental ſages. ö 


- 


not to give heed to fables and endleſs GEXNEALOGIES ; which mi- 
niſter queſtions, &c. | We 

u] The word ats, or 40%, is commonly uſed by the 
Greek writers, but in different ſenſes. Its ſignification in the 
Gnoſtic ſyſtem 1s not extremely evident, and ſeveral learned 
men have deſpaired of finding out its true meaning. at, or 
£9 among the ancients, was uſed to ſignify the age of man, 
or the duration of human life. In after-times it was employed 
by philoſophers to expreſs the duration of ſpiritual and invi- 
fible beings. Theſe philoſophers uſed the word y,646,, as the 
meaſure of corporeal and changing objects; and ale, as the 
meaſure. of ſuch as were immutable and eternal. And as 
God is the chief of thoſe immutable beings which are ſpiri- 
tual, and conſequently not to be perceived by our outward 
ſenſes, his infinite and eternal duration was expreſſed by the 
term ale, or en, and that is the ſenſe in which that word is 
now commonly underſtood. It was, however, afteiwards 
attributed to other ſpiritual and inviſible beings ; and the ori- 
ental philoſophers, who lived about the time of CHRIST's 
appearance upon earth, and made uſe of the Greek language, 
underſtood by it the duration of eternal and immutable things, 
the pace or period of time, in which they exiſt. Nor did the 
variations, through which this word paſſed, end here; from 
expreſſing only the duration of beings, it was by a metonemy 
employed to ſignify the beings themſelves. Thus the Supreme 
Being was called ale, or on; and the wn (9 diſtinguiſhed 
alſo by the title of S. All this will lead us to the true 
meaning of that word among the Gnoſtics. They had formed 
to themſelves the notion of an inviſible and ſpiritual world, 
compoſed of entities or virtues, proceeding from the Supreme 
Being, and ſucceeding each other at certain intervals of time, 
ſo as to form an eternal chain, of which our world was the 
terminating link; a notion of eternity very different from that 
of the Platoniſts, who repreſented it as ſtable, permanent, 
and void of ſucceſſion. To the beings that formed this eter- 
nal chain, the Gnoſtics aſſigned a certain term of duration 
and a certain ſphere of action. Their terms of duration were, 
at firſt, called, «io, and they themſelves were afterwards 
Au metonymically diſtinguiſhed by that title. a 
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VIII. «© Beyond the manſions of light, where 
dwells the deity with his celeſtial offspring, 


there lies a rude and unwieldy maſs of matter, 


agitated by innate, turbulent, and irregular 
motions. One of the celeſtial natures deſcend. 
ing from the pleroma, either by a fortuitous 
impulſe, or in conſequence of a divine com- 
miſſion, reduced to order this unſeemly maſs, 
adorned it with a rich variety of gifts, created 
men, and inferior animals of different kinds, to 
ſtore it with inhabitants, and corrected its ma- 
lignity by mixing with it a certain portion of 
light, and alſo of a matter celeſtial and di- 
vine. This creator of the world is diſtinguiſhed 
from the Supreme Deity by the name of de- 
miurge. His character is a compound of 


ſhining qualities, and inſupportable arrogance; 


and his exceſſive luſt of empire effaces his 
talents and his virtues. 1 claims dominion 
over the new world he has formed, as his 
ſovereign right; and, excluding totally the 
ſupreme deity from all concernment in it, he 
demands from mankind, for himfelf and his 
aſſociates, divine honours.” 
IX. «© Man is a compound of a . 
and corrupt body, and a ſoul which is of 
celeſtial origin, and, in ſome meaſure, an 
emanation from the divinity. This nobler 
part is miſerably weighed down and encum- 
bered by the body, which is the ſeat of all 
irregular luſts and impure deſires. It is this 
body that ſeduces the foul from the purſuit of 
truth, and not only turns it from the contem- 
plation and worſhip of the Supreme Being, ſo 
as to confine its homage and veneration to the 
creator of this world, but alſo attaches it to 
terreſtrial objects, and to the immoderate pur- 
ſuit of ſenſual pleaſures, by which its nature 
is totally polluted. The ſovereign mind em- 
ce ploys 
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« ploys various means to deliver his offspring CE NT. 
« from this deplorable ſervitude, eſpecially the „ „ n. 


« miniſtry of divine meſſengers, whom he ſends 
« to enlighten, to admoniſh, and to reform the 
« human race. In the mean time, the impe- 
« rious demiurge exerts his e in oppoſition to 
« the merciful purpoſe of the Supreme Being, 
« reſiſts the influence of thoſe ſolemn- invitations 
« by which he exhorts mankind to return to him, 
« and labours to efface the knowledge of God in 
« the minds of intelligent beings. In this con- 
« flict, ſuch ſouls, as, throwing off the yoke of 
« the creators and rulers of this world, riſe to 
« their Supreme Parent, and ſubdue the turbu- 
« Jent and ſinful motions, which corrupt matter 
« excites within them, ſhall, at the diſſolution 
« of their mortal bodies, aſcend directly to the 
« pleroma. Thoſe, on the contrary, who remain 
« in the bondage of ſervile ſuperſtition, and dor- 
« rupt matter, ſhall, at the end of this life, paſs 
« into new bodies, until they awake from their 
« ſinful lethargy. In the end, however, the 
« Supreme God ſhall come forth victorious, tri- 
« umph over all oppoſition, and, having deli- 
« vered from their ſervitude the greateſt part of 
« thoſe ſouls that are impriſoned in mortal 
« bodies, ſhall diſſolve the frame of this viſible 
« world, and involve it in a general ruin, After 
* this ſolemn period, primitive tranquillity ſhall 
« be reſtored in the univerſe, and God ſhall reign 
« with happy ſpirits, in undiſturbed felicity, 
« through the everlaſting ages.“ | 

X. Such were the principal tenets of the orien- ore 
tal philoſophy. The ſtate of letters and philoſo- i® edi 
phy among the Jews comes next under confi- * 
deration; and of this we may form ſome idea 
from what has been ſaid already concerning that 
nation, It is chiefly to be obſerved, that the 

" dark 


E. 
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0 3 T. dark and hidden ſcience, which they called the 

pA Il. kabbala, was at this time taught and inculcated 

— — by many among that ſuperſtitious people [x], 
This ſcience, in many things, bears a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to the oriental philoſophy; or, to 
ſpeak more accurately, it is indeed that fame 
philoſophy accommodated to the Jewiſh religion, 
and tempered with. a certain mixture of truth, 
Nor were the doctrines of the Grecian ſages un- 
known to the Jews at the period now before us; 
ſince, from the time of ALEXANDER the GREarT, 
ſome of them had been admitted, even into the 
Mofaic religion. We ſhall ſay nothing concern- 
ing the opinions which they adopted from the 
philoſophical and theological ſyſtems of the Chal. 
deans, Egyptians, and Syrians [o]. 

The fate f XI. The Greeks, in the opinion of moſt 

Ces writers, were yet in poſſeſſion of the firſt rank 
among the nations that cultivated letters and 
philoſophy. In many places, and eſpecially at 
Athens, there were a conſiderable number of men 
diſtinguiſhed by their learning, acuteneſs, and 
eloquence ; philoſophers of all ſects, who taught 
the doctrines of PLATO, ARISTOTLE, ZENO, and 
EercuRus; rhetoricians alſo and men of genius, 
who inſtructed the youth in the rules of eloquence; 
and formed their taſte for the liberal arts. So that 
thoſe who had a paſſion for the ſtudy of ora- 
tory, reſorted in multitudes to the Grecian 
ſchools, in order to perfect themſelves in that 
noble ſcience. Alexandria, in Egypt, was alſo 


[z] See Jo. Franc. Bp DEI Introdudiio in Hiſtoriam 
Philgſ. Hebr@orum ; and alſo the authors which B. WoL 
mentions, with encomiums, in his B:blioctheca Hebraica, 
tom. iii. f 

[e] See Jo. Franc. Buppei Introguftio in Hiſtoriam 
Philo. Hebræorum; as alſo the authors recommended by 
Work in lus Bibliotheca Hebraica, tom. ili. 
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much frequented for the ſame purpoſe, as a great © ENT. 


number of the Grecian - philoſophers and rheto- 
ricians dwelt in that city. 

XII. The Romans alſo, at this time, made a 
ſhining figure among the poliſhed and learned 
nations. All the ſciences flouriſhed at Rome. 
The youth of a higher rank were early inſtructed 
in the Greek language and eloquence. From 
thence they proceeded to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and the laws of their country; and they finiſhed 
their education by a voyage into Greece, where 
they not only gave the laſt degree of perfection to 
their philoſophical ſtudies, but alſo acquired that 
refined wit and elegance of taſte, that ſerved to 
ſet off their more {ſolid attainments in the moſt 
advantageous manner [y]. None of the philo- 
ſophical ſets were more in vogue among the 
Romans than the Epicureans and the Academics, 
which were peculiarly favoured by the great, who, 
ſoothed by their doctrines into a falſe ſecurity, 
indulged their paſſions without remorſe, and con- 
tinued in their vicious purſuits without terror. 
During the reign of AvcusTvs, the culture of 
polite learning and of the fine arts was held in 
great honour, and - thoſe that contributed with 
zeal and ſucceſs to this, were eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by that prince. But after his death, learn- 
Ing languiſhed without encouragement, and was 
neglected, becauſe the ſucceeding emperors were 
more intent upon the arts of war and rapine, than 
thoſe more amiable. arts and inventions that are 
the fruits of leiſure and peace. 

XIII With reſpect to the other nations, ſuch 
as the Germans, Celts, and Bretons, it is certain, 
that they were not deſtitute of learned and inge- 


De] See Pacanani GavpenTii Liber de Phileſophiee 
apud Romanos initio et progreſſu, in TeRTio FasCcicuLlo Nove 
Colietionis Variorum Scriptorum, Hale, 1717. 
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nious men. Among the Gauls, the people of 
Marſeilles had long acquired a ſhining reputation 
for their progreſs in the ſciences [q] ; and there 
1s no doubt, but that the neighbouring countries 
received the benefit of their inſtructions. Among 
the Celts, their druids, prieſts, philoſophers, and 
legiſlators were highly remarkable for their wiſ- 
dom; but their writings, at leaſt ſuch as are yet 
extant, are not ſufficient to inform us of the na- 
ture of their philoſophy [r]. The Romans, in- 
deed, introduced letters and philoſophy into all 
the provinces which ſubmitted to their victorious 
arms, in order to ſoften the rough manners of the 
ſavage nations, and form in them, imperceptibly, 
the ſentiments and feelings of humanity [s]. 


. 


Concerning the Dockors and Miniſters of the Church, 
and its form of government. 


J. HE great end of CRHRIST's miſſion was 

TFT to form an univerſal church, gathered 
out of all the nations of the world, and to extend 
the limits of this great ſociety from age to age. 
But in order to this, it was neceſſary, firſt, to 
appoint extraordinary teachers, who, converting 
the Jews and Gentiles to the truth, ſhould erect, 
every where, Chriſtian aſſemblies; and then, to 
eſtabliſh ordinary miniſters, and interpreters of the 


[7] See the Hiftoire Literaire de la France par des Religieux 
Benediftins, Diſſert. Prelim. p. 42, &c, 
Lr] Jac. MarTin, Religion des Gaulois, livr, i. cap. xxi. 
P. 175- | | 
[5] Juvznar, Satir. xv, ver. 110. 
«« Nunc totus Graias noſtraſque habet orbis Athenas, 
« Gallia Cauflidicos docuit facunda Britannos, 
« De conducendo loquitur jam Rhetore Thule,” 
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the people in their holy profeſſion, and in the 
practice of the Chriſtian virtues. 
{yſtem of religion muſt neceſſarily either dwindle 
to nothing, or be egregiouſly corrupted, if it is 
not perpetually inculcated and explained by a 
regular and ſtanding miniſtry. 

II. The extraordinary teachers, whom CHRIST 
employed to lay the foundations of his everlaſting 
kingdom, were the x11 apoſtles, and the Lxx 
diſciples, of whom mention has been made 
above. To theſe the Evangeliſts are to be added, 
by which title thoſe were diſtinguiſhed whom the 
apoſtles ſent to inſtruct the nations, or who, of 
their own accord, abandoned every worldly at- 
tachment, and conſecrated themſelves to the 
ſacred office of propagating the goſpel [J. In 
this rank, alſo, we muſt place thoſe, to whom, 
in the infancy of the church, the marvellous 
power of ſpeaking in foreign languages which 
they had never learned, was communicated from 
above. For the perſon to whom the divine om- 
nipotence and liberality had imparted the gift of 
tongues, might conclude, with the utmoſt aſſu- 
rance, from the gift itſelf, (which a wiſe being 
would not beſtow 1n vain,) that he was appointed 
by God to miniſter unto the truth, and to employ 
his talents in the ſervice of Chriſtianity [x]. 

III. Many have undertaken to write the hiſto 
of the apoſtles [w], a hiſtory, which we find 
loaded with fables, doubts, and difficulties, when 


le] See St. Paur's Epiſtle to the Ephbeftans, iv. 11, As alſo 
Euses. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iti. cap. xxxvũ. 

[uz] 1 Cor. xiv. 22. boy 

L] The authors who have written concerning the apoſtles, 
are enumerated by SAGITTARIUS in his Introduction to Eccle- 
aſtical Hiftory, ch. i. p. 2. and alſo by Bubba us, in his 
treatiſe, De Eccleſia Apoſtolica, p. 674. - | | 
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CENT. we purſue it further than the books of the Ney 
Þ,. u. Teſtament, and the moſt ancient writers in the 
Chriſtian church. In order to. have a juſt idea 
of the nature, privileges, and authority of the 
apoſtolic function, we muſt conſider an apoſtle as 
a perſon who was honoured with a divine com- 
miſſion, inveſted with the power of making laws, 
of controlling and reſtraining the wicked, when that 
was expedient, and of working miracles, when 
neceſſary ; and ſent to mankind, to unfold to then 
the divine will, to open to them the paths of ſalvation 
and immortality, and to ſeparate from the multitude, 
and unite in the bonds of one ſacred ſociety, theſe who 
were attentive and obedient to the voice of God ad- 
dreſſed to men by their miniſtry [x]. 
ws IV. The accounts we have of the Lxx diſciples 
diſciple, are ſtill more obſcure than thoſe of the apoſtles; 
ſince the former are only once mentioned in the 
New Teſtament (Luke x. 1). The illuſtrations 
that we have yet remaining, relative to their cha- 
racter and office, are certainly compoſed by the 
more modern Greeks, and, therefore, can have but 
little authority or credit [y]. Their commiſſion 
extended no further than the Jewiſh nations as ap- 
pears from the expreſs words of St. Luxz; though 
it is highly probable, that, after CRRIST's aſcen- 
ſion, they performed the function of Evangeliſts, 
and declared the glad tidings of ſalvation, and 


[x] See FRED. SPANHEIM, De apoſtolis et apoſtolatu, tom. 
ii. opp. p. 289. It is not without weighty reaſons, and without 
having conſidered the matter attentively, that J have ſuppoſed 
the apoſtles inveſted with the power of enacting laws,” I am 
ſenſible that ſome very learned men among the moderns have 
denied this power, but I apprehend they differ from me rather 
in words than in any thing elſe, 

Oo] Theſe accounts are to be ſeen at the end of three books, 
concerning the life and death of Mos gs, which were diſco- 
vered — illuſtrated by GIB. Gauluix us, and repub- 
liſhed by Jo. ALBERT FABRIC1US, in his Biblioth. Græc. p. 
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C ** To 
Pane II. 


The exter- 
nal form of 
the church 
not deter- 
mined by 
Cur 1871. 


ö 
ne tions and provinces: 
ea V. Neither CHRIST himſelf, nor his holy 
he apoſtles, have commanded any thing clearly or 
as expreſsly concerning the external form of the 
m- church, and the preciſe method, according to 
vs, which it ſhould be governed [z]. From this we 
hat | may 
nen 
hen ty [x] Thoſe who imagine that CHRIST himſelf, or the 
tion apoſtles by his direction and authority, appointed a certain 
fixed form of church- government, are not agreed what that 
de, form was. The principal opinions that have been adopted 
who upon this head may . be reduced to the four following : 'The 
ad- firſt is, that of the Roman Catholics, who maintain, That 
« CyrisT's intention and appointment was, that his follow- 
| « ers ſhould be collected into one ſacred empire, ſubjected to 
ples « the government of St. PRTYER and his ſucceſſors, and divid- 
tes; « ed, like the kingdoms of this world, into ſeveral provinces ; 
the « that, in conſequence thereof, PETE fixed the ſeat of 
Bong « eccleſiaſtical dominion at Rome, but afterwards, to alleviate 
« the burthen of his office, divided the church into three 
cha- greater provinces, according to the diviſion of the world at 
the « that time, and appointed a perſon to preſide in each, who 
e but te was dignified with the title of patriarch ; that the e gra 
00 « patriarch reſided at Rome, the Aſiatic at Antioch, and the 
oy “ African at Alexandria; that the biſhops of each province, 
S ap- « among whom alſo there were various ranks, were to re- 
ough « verence the authority of their reſpective patriarchs, and 
iſcen- * that both biſhops and patriarchs were to be paſſively ſub- 
eliſts « jet to the ſupreme dominion of the Roman pontiff „.““ 
__ This romantic account ſcarcely deſerves a ſerious refutation. 
and The ecend opinion, concerning the government of the 
church, makes no mention of a ſapreme head, or of patri- 
1, tom. arch, conſtituted by divine authority, but ſuppoſes that the 
without Wl #pottles divided the Roman empire into as many eccleſiaſ- 
uppoſed tical provinces as there were ſecular, or civil ones; that 
Ten the metropolitan biſhop, 7. e. the prelate, who reſided in the 
ns have capital city of each province, rv. over the clergy of 
e rather chat province, and that the other biſhops were ſubje& to 
his authority. This opinion has been adopted by ſome of 
> books, he moſt learned of the Romiſh church +, and has alſo been 
e diſco- hs 
epub- * See Lron ALLATIVUS, De perpetua concenſ. Eccleſ. Orient, et Occident. 
_ p. lib. i, cap. ii, Monis vs, Exercitat. Tat hid 1 i. 


F Perzus dr Maca, De concord. ſacerdet. er imperii, lib. vi. cap. i. 
Montxus, Exerc. Eccl. lib. i, Ex. xviiis PAG1 Critics in annal. Barenii 
the 4d A. xxxviie tom · bs p. 29. 2 
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CEN T. may infer, that the regulation of this was, in 
pf. n. ſome meaſure, to be accommodated to the time, 


and 


favoured by ſome of the moſt eminent Britiſh divmes f. Some 
Proteſtant writers of note have endeavoured to prove that it is 
not ſupported by ſufficient evidence &. The third opinion is, 
that of thoſe who acknowledge, that, when the Chriſtians 
began to multiply exceedingly, metropolitans, patriarchs, and 
archbiſhops were, indeed, created, but only by human ap. 
pointment and authority ; though they confeſs, at the ſame 
time, that it is conſonant to the orders and intention of 
Cunts and his apofiles, that, in every Chriſtian church, 
there ſhould be one perſon inveſted with the __ authority, 
and clothed with certain rights and privileges above the other 
doctors of that aſſembly. This opinion has been embraced 
by many Engliſh divines of the firſt rank in the learned world, 
and alſo by many in other countries and communions. The 
fourth and laſt opinion is, that of the Preſbyterians, who affirm 
that Cur1sT's intention was, that the Chriſtian doctors and 
miniſters ſhould all enjoy the ſame rank and autMority, with- 
out any ſort of pre-eminence or ſubordination, any diſtinction 
of rights and privileges. The reader will find an ample ac- 
count of theſe four different opinions with reſpect to church- 
government in Dr. Mos nEIu's Larger biſtory of the firſt cen- 
tury. This learned and impartial writer, who condemns with 
reaſon the fourth opinion, as it is explained by thoſe bigoted 
Puritans, who look upon all ſubordination, and variety of 
rank among the doctors of the church, as condemnable and 
anti-chriſtian, obſerves, however, with equal reaſon, that 
this opinion may be explained and modified ſo, as to reconcile 
the moderate abettors of the epiſcopal diſcipline with the 
leſs rigid Preſbyterians. The opinion modified by Dr. Mo- 
SHEIM amounts to this: © That the Chriſtian doctors are 
c equal in this ſenſe; that CHRIST has left no poſitive and 
* ſpecial decree which conſtitutes a diſtinction among them, 
** nor any divine commandment by which thoſe who, in con- 
«*« ſequence of the appointments of human wiſdom, are in the 
higher ranks, can demand, by a divine right, the obedience 
«© and ſubmiſſion of the inferior doctors, ee. their abſtaining 
from the exerciſe of certain functions, Sc. 

The truth of the matter is, that CHRIST, by leaving this 
matter undetermined, has, of conſequence, left Chriſtian ſo- 
cieties a diſcretionary power of modelling the government of 


t Hammond, Dif. de Epiſcoep. Bzvrrrcr, Cod. Canon. Vet. Eccleſ. 
Vindic. lib. ii. cap. v. tom. it. Patr. Apeſt. Uss Ex, De Origine Epiſcop» 
et Metrofol. p. 20. | | 

$ Basnacr, Hi. de PFgliſe, tom. i, lier. i. cap, viii. BOoEyNExR 
Annet, ad Petrum de Marca de concordia ſacerd, et imperii, p. 143 N 
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rulers, both of the ſtate and of the church. 


divine inſpiration, and in conformity with the 
commands of their bleſſed Maſter (and this no 
Chriſtian can call in queſtion), then it follows, that 
that form of government which the primitive 
churches borrowed from that of Feru/alem, the 
firſt Chriſtian aſſembly eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles 
themſelves, muſt be eſteemed as of divine inſti- 
tution. But from this it would be wrong to 
conclude that ſuch a form is immutable, and 
ought to be invariably obſerved; for this a 
great variety of events may render impoſſible. 
in thoſe early times, every Chriſtian church con- 
ſiſted of the people, their leaders, and: the miniſters, 
or deacons, and theſe, indeed, belong eſſentially 
to every religious ſociety. The people were, 
undoubtedly, the firſt in authority; for the 
apoſtles ſhewed, by their own example, that no- 
thing of moment was to be carried on or deter- 
mined without the conſent of the aſſembly [a], 
and ſuch a method of proceeding was both prudent 
and neceſſary in thoſe critical times. 

VI. It was, therefore, the aſſembly of the 
people, which choſe their own rulers and teach- 
ers, or received them, by a free and authoritative 
conſent, when recommended by others. The 
fame people rejected or confirmed, by their 
ſuffrages, the laws, that were propoſed by their 
rulers to the aſſembly; excommunicared profli- 
gate and unworthy members of the church, re- 
ſtored the penitent to their forfeited privileges, 


the church in ſuch a manner, as the circumſtantial reaſons of 
times, places, c. may require; and therefore the wiſeſt go- 
vernment of the church, is the beſt and the moſt divine; and 
every Chriſtian ſociety has a right to make laws for itſelf, 
provided that theſe laws are conſiſtent with charity and 


* 


and left to the wiſdom and prudence of the chief c E N r. 


"TER If, Pa * II. 
however, it is true, that the apoſtles acted by 


The form 
of the firſt 
church at 

Jeru ſalem. 


The rights 
of the peo- 
ple. 


peace, and with the fundamental doctrines and principles of | 


er . 
a] Acts i. 15. vi. 3. xv. 4. XX. 22. 
H 2 paſſed 
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to flouriſh, and its members to increaſe, it was ne 
thought prudent and neceſſary to divide Chril- Wl --:- 

tians into two orders, diſtinguiſhed by the names  /*- 

Believers Of believers and catechumens, The former were 
hama, thoſe, who had been ſolemnly admitted into the fon 
church by baptiſm, and in conſequence thereof, WM Þ: ; 

were inſtructed in all the myſteries of religion, I ** 


3 . had 


| ( 

e EN r. paſſed judgment upon the different ſubjects of 
Px 11, controverſy and diſſenſion, that aroſe in their , 
community, examined and decided the diſputes : 
which happened between the elders and deacons; ; 
and, in a word, exerciſed all that authority which | 0 
1 belongs to ſuch as are inveſted with the ſovereign 2 
it - Power. P 
"| Their ovla- The people, indeed, had, in ſome meaſure, N 
| tions. purchaſed theſe privileges by adminiſtering to the | 
[18 | ſupport of their rulers, miniſters, and poor, and 1 
. by offering large and generous contributions, 4 
5 when the ſafety or intereſts of the community 8 
9 rendered them neceſſary. In theſe ſupplies each 0 
H one bore a part proportioned to his circum- 8 
. ſtances; and the various gifts which were thus r 
4 brought into the public aſſemblies, were called 8 
. oblations. 
1 A per ect VII. There reigned among the members of the b 
jel equaitty = Chriſtian church, however diſtinguiſhed they = 
bl. primitive were by worldly rank and titles, not only an i ;* 
3 Chrillians, . ' | . be 

i amiable harmony, but alſo a perfect equality, 
5 This appeared by the feaſte of charity, in which * 
. all were indiſcrimindtely aſſembled; by the * 
10 names of brethren and ſiſters, with which they , 
ms. mutually ſaluted each other; and by ſeveral cir- WM 
1 cumſtances of a like nature. Nor, in this firſt WM ©* 
1 century, was the diſtinction made between Chriſ- = 
of tians of a more or leſs perfect order, which took me 
1 place afterwards. Who ver acknowledged CHRIST b 
5 as the Saviour of mankind, and made a folemn jes 
* profeſſion of his confidence in him, was imme- and 
* diately baptized and received into the church. [ 
{i But, in proceſs of time, when the church began | 

11 
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had acceſs to all the parts of divine worſhip, and © LN Ts 
were authorized to vote in the eccleſiaſtical aſſem- p n, 


blies. The latter were ſuch, as had not yet been 


dedicated to God and CarrsT by baptiſm, and 
'were, therefore, admitted neither to the public 


prayers, nor to the holy communion, nor to the 
eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. * 

VIII. The rulers of the church were called 
either preſoyters [b], or biſhops, which two titles 
are, in the New Teſtament, undoubtedly applied 
to the ſame order of men{c]. Theſe were per- 
ſons of eminent gravity, and ſuch as had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſclves by their ſuperior ſanctity and 
merit [4]. Their particular functions were not 
always the ſame; for while ſome of them con- 
fined their labours to the inſtruction of the 
people, others contributed in different ways to 
the edification of the church. Hence the diſ- 
tinction between teaching and ruling preſbyters has 


been adopted by certain learned men. But, if 


ever this diſtinction exiſted, which I neither 
afirm nor deny, it certainly did not continue 
long; ſince it is manifeſt, that St. PavL requires 
that all biſhops or preſbyters be qualified and 
ready to teach and inſtruct [e]. 

IX. Among the firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity, 
there were but few. men of learning ; few, who 


ti [] The word preſbyter, or elder, is taken from the 
Jewiſh inſtitution, and ſignifies rather the venerable prudence 
and wiſdom of old age, than age itſelf, WE 
[e] Acts xx. 17. 28. Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 5. 7. 1 Tim. Ui. 1. 

4] 1 Tim. iii. 1. Tit. i. 5. 

[e] 1 Tim. iii. 2, &c. See, concerning the word preſoyter, 
the illuſtrations given by the learned VI TRIX GA, De finagega 
detere, lib. iii. part I. cap. i. p. 609; and by the venerable 


Jo. BexeD. Carezovivs, in his Exerc. in £pi/t. ad Hebrave. 


ex Philone, p. 499. As to the preſbyters the mſelves, and the 
nature of their office, the reader will receive much ſatis faction 
from the accounts that are given of that order by Bud avs, 
De Eccleſia Apeſtelica, cap. vi. p. 719. and by the moſt learned 
Frarrius, De qriginibus juris eccigſ. p. 49» 


1 had 
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CENT. had capacity enough to inſinuate into the minds 
par Hl. 


The Internal HisTory of the Cavacn,. 


of a groſs and ignorant multitude, - the know- 


— ledge of divine things. God therefore, in his 


Deacons of 
the church 


5 fern ga- 


infinite wiſdom, judged it neceſſary to raiſe up, 
in many churches, extraordinary teachers, who 
were to diſcourſe, in the public aſſemblies, upon 
the various points of the Chriſtian doctrine, and 
to treat with the people, in the name of God, 
as guided by his direction, and clothed with his 
authority. Such were the Prophets of the New 
Teſtament [F], an order of men, whoſe commil- 
fion is too much limited by the writers, who 
confine it to the interpretation of the books of 
the Old Teſtament, and eſpecially the Prophe- 
cies [g.] For it is certain, that they, who 
elaimed the rank of Prophets, were inveſted with 
the power of cenſuring publicly ſuch as had been 
guilty of any irregularity. But, to prevent the 
abuſes, that deſigning men might make of this 
inſtitution, by pretending to this extraordinary 
character in order to execute unworthy ends, 
there were always preſent, in the public audito- 
ries, judges, divinely appointed, who, by certain 
and infallible marks, were able to diſtinguiſh the 
falſe prophets from the true. This order of pro- 
phets ceaſed, when the want of teachers, which 
gave riſe to it, was abundantly ſupplied. _ 

X. The church was, undoubtedly, provided 


from the beginning with inferior miniſters or 


deacons. No ſociety can be without its ſervants, 
and ſtill leſs ſuch ſocieties as thoſe of the firſt 
Chriſtians were. And it appears not only pro- 
bable, but evident, that the young men, who car- 


7] Rom. xiii. 6. 1 Cor. xii. 28. xiv. 3. 29. Eph. iv. 
11. 
g] See Mos nhEIM', diſſertation De illis qui PRO HET& 
Vocantur in Novo Fadere, which is to be found in the ſecond 
volume of his Sy»1agma Difjertationum ad Hiftoriam Eccle/. per- 
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ried away the dead bodies of Ax AN TAS and CENT. 
SapPHIRA, were the ſubordinate miniſters, or p n, 


deacons, of the church of Jeruſalem, who attended 
the apoſtles to execute their orders [J. Theſe 


* 


[5] AQ v. 6. 10. 8 | 

Thoſe who may be ſurpriſed at my affirming, that the 
young men, mentioned in the paſſages here referred to, were 
the deacons, or miniſters of the church of Teru/alem, are de- 
fired to conſider, that the words pi, ravioxcy i. e. young 
men, are not always uſed to determine the age of the perſons 
to whom they are applied, but are frequently employed to 
point out their offices, or functions, both by the Greek and 
Latin writers. The ſame rule of interpretation, that diver- 


' fifies the ſenſe of the word preſbyter (which, as all know, 


ſignifies ſometimes the age of a perſon, and, at other times, 
his function), is manifeſtly applicable to the word before us. 
As, therefore, by the title of preſbyters, the heads or rulers of 
a ſociety are pointed out, without any regard to their age; ſo 
by the term young men, we are often to underſtand minifters or 
ſervants, becauſe ſuch are generally in the flower of youth. 
This interpretation may be confirmed by examples, which are 
not wanting even in the New Teſtament. Cur1sT himſelf 
ſeems to attribute this ſenſe, to the word wwreews, Luke 
xxii. 26. 5 Ae iy , Yi w, 6 vwwre:ocs Our Saviour ex- 
plains the term tiene, by the word 1ygum;, and it therefore 
ſignifies a preſbyter, or ruler : he alſo ſubſtitutes, a little after, 
6 14x, In the place of wwrzgoc, which confirms our inter- 
pretation in the moſt unanſwerable manner. So that ele- 
and verze are not here indications of certain ages, but of 
certam functions, and the precept of CHRIS amounts to 
this: “ He that performs the office of a preſbyter or elder 
among you, let him not think himſelf ſuperior to the 
© miniſters or deacons. The paſſage of 1 Pet. v. 5. is ſtill 
more expreſs to our purpoſe : Oyiug re vrulzynle Tot; 
wz:o3v1t;;7;, It is evident from the preceding verſes, that 
preſoyter here is the name of an office, and points out a ruler 
or teacher of the church; and that the term »&7:pe is alſo to 
be interpreted, not young men in point of age, but the miniſters, 
or ſervants of the church. St. PETER, having ſolemnly 
exhorted the prefbyters, not to abuſe the power that was com- 
mitted to them, addreſſes his diſcourſe to the miniſters, or 
deacons of the church: But likewiſe, ye younger, i e. mi- 
niſters and deacons, deſpiſe not the orders of the preſbyters 
“or elders, but perform cheerfully whatſoever they command 
*« you.” In the ſame ſenſe, does St. Luxz employ this 
term, Acts v. 6. 10. and his vewTEp0b and viarioxeu Are, un- 

H 4 doubtedly, 
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CEN T, firſt deacons of the church, being choſen from 
Pace nt, among the Jews, who were born in Paleſtize, 
————— were ſuſpected by the foreign Jews of partiality in 
diſtributing the offerings, which were preſented 
for the ſupport of the poor [i]. To remedy, 
therefore, this diſorder, ſeven other deacons were 
choſen, by order of the apoſtles, and employed 
in the ſervice of that part of the church of Jeruſa- 
lem, which was compoſed of the foreign Jews, 
converted to Chriſtianity, Of theſe new miniſ- 
ters, ſix were foreigners, as appears by their 
names: the ſeventh was choſen out of the Pro- 
ſelytes, of whom there were a certain number 
among the firſt - Chriſtians at Jeruſalem, and to 
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1 whom it was reaſonable, that ſome regard ſhould 00 
. be ſhewn, in the election of the deacons, as well 0 
5 as to the foreign Jews. All the other Chriſtian a1 
* [| churches followed the example of that of Jeruſa- h 
bl lem, in whatever related to the choice and office tl 
" of the deacons. Some, particularly the eaſtern re 
bi. j churches, elected deaconeſſes, and choſe, for that 1 
3 purpoſe, matrons or widows of eminent ſanctity, Ww 
11.08 who alſo miniſtered to the neceſſities of the poor, 0 
1 and performed ſeveral other offices, that tended c] 
{46008 to the maintenance of order and decency in the n 
0 church [&]. a] 
WW. Biſhops, XI. Such was the conſtitution of the Chriſtian n. 
1 church in its infancy, when its aſſemblies were b 
N | 4 
0 is doubtedly, the deacons of the church of Jeruſalem, of whom ſr 
1 the Greek Jews complain afterwards to the apoſtles (Acts 
9 vi. I, &c.) on account of the partial diſtribution of the alms. of 
I. might confirm this ſenſe of the word young men by 
numberleſs citations from Greek and Roman writers, and a W 
variety of authors ſacred and profane; but this is not the F 
proper place for demonſtrations of this nature. 1 
[z] Acts vi. 1, &c. in 


[4] For an ample account of the deacons and deacongſet of 
the primitive church, ſee ZEkIOLER, De diaconis et diaconiſſis, ſe 
cap. XIX, p. 347. BASNAGII Annal. Polit. Eccleſ. ad A. xxxv. 
tom. i. p. 450. Bix HAu, Orig. Eccigſ. lib. ii. cap. xx. 
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reſbyters, men of remarkable piety and wiſdom, 
ruled theſe ſmall congregations in perfect har- 
mony, nor did they ſtand in need of any preſident 
or ſuperior to maintain concord and order where 
no difſenſions were known. But the number of 
the preſbyters and deacons increaſing with that 
of the churches, and the ſacred work of the mi- 
niſtry growing more painful and weighty, by a 
number of additional duties, theſe new circum- 
ſtances required new regulations. It was then 
judged neceſſary, that one man of diſtinguiſhed 
gravity and wiſdom ſhould preſide in the council 
of preſbyters, in order to diſtribute among his 
colleagues their ſeveral taſks, and to be a center 
of union to the whole ſociety. This perſon was, 
at firſt, ſtyled the angel [I] of the church to which 
he belonged, but was afterward diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of biſhop, or inſpector; a name bor- 
rowed from the Greek language, and expreſſin 
the principal part of the epiſcopal function, which 
was to inſpect into, and fſuperintend, the affairs 
of the church. It is highly probable, that the 
church of Jeruſalem, grown conſiderably nu- 
merous and deprived of the miniſtry of the 
apoſtles, who were gone to inſtruct the other 
nations, was the firſt which choſe a preſident or 
biſhop. And it is no leſs probable, that the 
other churches followed by degrees ſuch a re- 
ſpectable example. 

XII. Let none, however, confound the biſhops 
of this primitive and golden period of the church 
with thoſe of whom we read in the following ages. 
For, though they were both diſtinguiſhed by the 
lame name, yet they differed extremely, and that 
in many reſpects. A biſhop, during the firſt and 
ſecond century, was a perſon who had the care of 
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c E N r. one Chriſtian aſſembly, which, at that time, was, 
vr: 1, generally ſpeaking, ſmall enough to be contained 
— in a private houſe. In this aſſembly he acted 
not ſo much with the authority of a maſter, as 
with the zeal and diligence of a faithful ſervant. 
He inſtructed the people, performed the ſeveral 
arts of divine worſhip, attended the ſick, and 
inſpected into the circumſtances and ſupplies of 
the poor. He charged, indeed, the preſbyters 
with the performance of thoſe duties and ſervices, 
which the multiplicity of his engagements ren- 
dered it impoſſible for him to fulfil ;. but had not 
the power to decide or enact any thing without 
the conſent of the preſbyters and people. And, 
though the epiſcopal office was both laborious and 
ſingularly dangerous, yet its revenues were ex- 
tremely ſmall, ſince the church had no certain 
income, but depended on the gifts or oblations 
of the multitude, which were, no doubt, incon- 
ſiderable, and were moreover to be divided 
between the biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, and 

oor. | 
The origin XIII. The power and juriſdiction of the bi- 
of aloceſes ſhops were not long confined to theſe narrow 
piſcopi, limits, but ſoon extended themſelves, and that 
by the following means. The biſhops, who lived 
in the cities, had, either by their own miniſtry or 
that of their preſbyters, erected new churches in 
the neighbouring towns and villages. Theſe 
churches, continuing under the inſpection and 
miniſtry of the biſhops, by whoſe labours and 
counſels they had been engaged to embrace the 
goſpel, grew imperceptibly into eccleſiaſtical 
provinces, which the Greeks afterwards called 
dioceſes. But as the biſhop of the city could not 
extend his labours and inſpection to all theſe 
churches in the country and in the villages, fo 
he appointed certain ſuffragans or deputies to 
govern and to inſtruct theſe new ſocieties ; 18 
they 
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they were diſtinguiſhed by the title of chorepiſcopi, 
i. e. country biſhops. This order held the mid- 
dle rank berween biſhops and preſbyters, be- 
ing inferior to the former, and ſuperior to the 
latter. | 

XIV. The churches, in thoſe early times, 
were entirely independent; none of them ſubject 
to any foreign juriſdicton, but each one governed 
by its own rulers and its own laws. For, though 
the churches founded by the apoſtles, had this 

articular deference ſhewn them, that they were 
conſulted in difficult and doubtful cafes; yet they 
had no juridical authority, no ſort of ſupremacy 
over the others, nor the leaſt right to enact laws 
for them. Nothing, on the contrary, is more 
evident than the perfect equality that reigned 
among the primitive . churches; nor does there 
even appear, in this firſt century, the ſmalleſt 
trace of that aſſociation of provincial churches, 
from which councils and metropolitans derive their 
origin, It was only in the ſecond century that 
the cuſtom of holding cquncils commenced in 
Greece, from whence it ſoon ſpread through the 
other provinces [m]. 

XV. The principal place among the Chriſ- 
tian doctors, and among thoſe alſo, who by their 
writings were inſtrumental in the progreſs of the 
truth, is due to the apoſtles and certain of their 
diſciples, who were ſet apart and inſpired by God, 
to record the actions of CHRISTH and his apoſtles. 


[m] The meeting of the church of Jeruſalem, mentioned 
in the xvth chapter of the Acts, is commonly conſidered as 
the % Chriſtian council. But this notion ariſes from a ma- 
nifeft abuſe of the ward council. That meeting was only of 
one church ; and, .if ſach a meeting be called a council, it will 
follow that there were innumerable councils in the primitive 
times, But every one knows, that a council is an aſſembly of 
deputies or commiſſioners ſent from ſeveral churches aſſo- 
ciated by certain bonds in a general body, and therefore the 
ſuppoſition above mentioned falls to the ground, 
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CEN r. The writings of theſe holy men, which are com. 
p 2 n. Prehended in the books of the New Teſtament, 


are in the hands of all who profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians, Thoſe who are deſirous of particular 
information with reſpect to the hiſtory of theſe 
ſacred books, aud the arguments which prove 


their divine authority, their genuineneſs, and pu- 


rity, muſt conſult the learned authors who have 
written profeſſedly upon that matter [x]. 

XVI. The opinions, or rather the conjectures, 
of the learned, concerning the time when the 
books of the New Teſtament were collected into 
one volume, as alſo about the authors of that 
collection, are extremely different, This im- 
portant queſtion is attended with great and al- 
moſt inſuperable difficulties to us in theſe latter 
times [o]. It is, however, ſufficient for us to 
know, that, before the middle of the ſecond cen- 
tury, the greateſt part of the books of the New 
Teſtament were read in every Chriſtian ſociety 
throughout the world, and received as a divine 
rule of faith and manners. Hence it appears, 
that theſe facred writings were carefully ſeparated 
from ſeveral human compoſitions upon the ſame 
ſubject, either by ſome of the apoſtles themſelves, 
who lived fo long, or by their diſciples and ſuc- 
ceſſors, who were ſpread abroad through all na- 
tions [p]. We are well aſſured [q], that the 


[z] For the hiftory of the books of the New Teſtament, ſes 
particularly Jo. ALB. FaBRICIUs, Bibliotb. Græc. hb. iv. 
cap. v. p. 122—227. The ſame learned author has given an 
accurate liſt of the writers, who have defended the divinity of 


theſe ſacred books, in his Delectus Argumentorum et Syllabus 


Scripiorum pro werit. relig. Chriſtianæ, cap. xxvi. p. 502. 

[o] See Jo. Exs, Bibliotbeca S. ſeu Diatriba de librorum 
N. T. Canone, publiſhed at Anſlerdam in 1710; as alſo Jo. 
M111. Prolegomen. ad Now. Jef. F 1. p. 23. | 
I] See Frickivs, De cura Veteris Ecclgſiæ circa Canon. 
cap. iii. p. 86. : 

[q] This is expreſsly affirmed by EuskBIus, in the xxivth 
chapter of the third book of his Ecclęſfaſtical Hiſtery. 
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four goſpels were collected during the life of St. e E Nr. 
Joux, and that the three firſt received the appro- p z 1. 
bation of this divine apoſtle. And why may we 
not ſuppoſe that the other books of the New 
Teſtament were gathered together at the ſame 
time ? 

XVII. What renders this highly probable is, Apocryphal 

that the moſt urgent neceſſity required its being rar" ng 
done. For, not long after CHRIS T's aſcenſion 
into heaven, ſeveral hiſtories of his life and doc- 
trines, full of pious frauds and fabulous wonders, 
were compoſed, by perſons whoſe intentions, 
perhaps, were not bad, but whole writings diſ- 
covered the greateſt ſuperſtition and ignorance. 
Nor was this all: productions appeared which 
were impoſed. on the world by fraudulent men, 
as the writings of the holy apoſtles [r J. Theſe 
apocryphal and ſpurious writings mult have pro- 
duced a ſad confuſion, and rendered both the 
hiſtory and the doctrine of CHRIS uncertain, had 
not the rulers of the church uſed all poſſible care 
and diligence in ſeparating the books that were 
truly apoſtolical and divine from all that ſpurious 
traſh, and conveying them down to poſterity in 
one volume. | 

XVIII. The writer, whoſe fame ſurpaſſed that Clemens, 
of all others in this century, the apoſtles excepted, pn? © 
was CLEMENS biſhop of Rome. The accounts 
which remain of his life, actions, and death, are 
tor the moſt part uncertain [S]. Two Epiſtles to 

the 


r] Such of theſe writings as are yet extant have been care- 
fully collected by the learned FaBr1civs, in his Codex Apo- 
cryphus Newt Teftamenti, which work is publiſhed in two vo- 
lumes. Many ingenious and learned obſervations have been 
made on theſe ſpurious books by the celebrated BeausoBrE, 
in his Hiſtaire Critique des dogmes de Manichte, livr. ii. p. 
337, &c. 

[5] After TI IL ENONT, CoTELERIUs and Gran have 
ven ſome accounts of this great man, And all that 4 
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the Corinthians [t], written in Greek, have been 
attributed to him, of which the /econd has been 
looked upon as ſpurious, and the f7/t as genuine, 
by many learned writers [4]. But even this lat- 
ter ſeems to have been corrupted and interpolated 
by ſome ignorant and preſumptuous author, who 
appears to have been diſpleaſed at obſerving a 
defect of learning and genius in the writings of 
ſo great a man as CLEMENS [w]. 2 
XIX. The learned are now unanimous in re- 
garding the other writings which bear the name 
of CLEMENS, viz. the Apoſtolic Canons, the Apoſ 
tolic Conſtitutions, the Recognitions of CLEMENS and 
CLEMENTINA | x], as ſpurious productions wn 
| J 


been ſaid concerning him by the beſt and moſt credible writers, 
has been collected by Rox DIN INI, in the firſt of two books 
publiſhed at Rome, in the year 1706, under the following 
title, Libri duo de S. Clemente, Papa, et Martyre, ejujque 
Baſilica in urbe Roma. 

[e] J. A. Farr1civs, in the vth chapter of the fourth bool: 
of his Bibliotheca Græca, mentions the editions that have been 
given of St. CLemEnT?'s epiſtles. To this account we muſt 


add the edition publiſhed at Cambridge, in 1718, which is 


preferable to the preceding ones in many reſpects. 

[] See the ample account that is given of theſe two 
Greek epiſtles of CLEMENS by the learned Dr. LarpnEs, in 
the firſt volume of the ſecond part of his valuable work, en- 
titled, The Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, &c. &c. 

(w] See J. Bar T. CoTeLerii Patres Apoft. tom. i. 
. 133. and BERN AR DI Adnotatiuncule in Clementem, in the 

ſt edition of theſe fathers publiſhed by LE CLERC. The 
learned Wor rox has endeavoured, though without ſacceſs, 
in his obſervations on the epiſtles of CLEMENS, to refute the 
annotations above mentioned. 

x] Beſides theſe writings attributed to CLEMENS, we 
may reckon 7 wo Epiſtles which the learned WRTST EIN found 
in a Syriac verſion of the New Teſtament, which he took the 

ains to tranſlate from Syriac into Latin, and has ſubjoined 


th the original and the tranſlation to his famous edition of 


the Greek Teſtament, publiſhed at Amſterdam in two volumes 
in folio, in the years 1751 and 1752. The title prefixed to 
theſe epiſtles is as follows: Dum Er1sToL S. Clementis Ro- 
mani, Diſcipuli Petri Apoſteli, quas ex Codici Manuſcripto 
Novi Teſt. Syriaci nunc primum erutas, cum verſione Latini 

adpoſita 
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been by ſome impoſtor to this venerable prelate, in C * N. 
been order to procure them a high degree of autho- p i, 
uine, rity [y]. The Apoftolical Canons, which conſiſt of | 
lat- Ixxxv ecclefiaſtical laws, contain a view of the 

lated church government and diſcipline. received 


who among the Greek and Oriental Chriſtians in the 
ng a ſecond and third century. The vii books of 
os of Apoſtolical Conſtitutions are the work of ſome auſtere 

| and melancholy author, who, . having taken it 
n re- into his head to reform the Chriſtian worſhip, 
name which he looked upon as degenerated from its 
A0, original purity, made no ſcruple to prefix to his 
s and rules the names of the apoſtles, that thus they 
ribed might be more ſpeedily and favourably receiv- 


by ed [>]. The Recognitions of CLemens, which 
differ very little from the CLtEMENnTINA, are the 
Fee witty and agreeable production of an Alexan- 
being drian Jew, well verſed in philoſophy. They 
90. 
adpoſita edidit Jo. JaconBus WeTsTENnIlUs. The manu- | 
th book Wl ſcript of the Syriac verſion, from whence theſe epiſtles were 
ve been taken, was procured by the good offices of Sir James Pox- | 
we muſt TER, a judicious patron of literature and men of letters, ; 
ich is who, at that time, was Britiſh ambaſſador at Conſtantinople. 
The authenticity of theſe epiſtles is. boldly maintained by 6 
eſe two WETSTEIN, and learnedly oppoſed by Dr. La RDR ER, in a 
N ER, in Diſſertation upon the two Epiſtles aſcribed to CLEMENT of Rome, | 
rk, en - lately publiſhed by Mr. WeTSTEIN, &c. The celebrated Pro- | 
feſſor VE NEM Aa of Franeker ſuſpected alſo the ſpuriouſneſs of | 
tom. i. theſe epiſtles ; ſee an account of his controverſy with WE T- N 
, in the STEIN on that ſubject, in the Biblioth#que des Sciences et des 
. The Wi Beaux Arts, tom. ii. p. 51. &c. p. 311. | 
ſaccels, [y] For an account of the fate of theſe writings, and the 
futc the editions that have been given of them, it will be proper to 
conſult two diſſertations of the learned ITTiG1vus ; the one 
ENS, We De Patribus Apoſtolicis, which he has prefixed to his Biblio- 
[x found Wi era Patrum Apeſtolicorum; and the other, De P/eudepigraphis 
took the 4pr/olicis, which he has ſubjoined to the Appendix of his 
ſubjoined Wil book De Herefiarchis evi Apeſtolici. See alſo FaBricius's 
dition of Bl Bibliotheca Grace, lib. v. cap. i. p. 31, &c. and lib. vi. 
volumes Wl cap. i. F | 
efixed to [z] Bupzvus has collected the various opinions of the 


rentis Re-. learned concerning the Apofolical Canons and Conſtitutions, in 
nuſcript0 BY bis 1/agoge in 7. 79 Thong par. II. ch. v. p. 746. 
„ 
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were written in the third century, with a deſign 
to anſwer, in a new manner, the objections of 
the Jews, Philoſophers, and Gnoſtics, againſt 
the Chriſtian religion ; and the careful perufal of 
them will be extremely uſeful to ſuch, as are cu- 
rious of information with reſpect to the ſtate of 
the Chriſtian church in the primitive times [a]. 
XX. IoNArius, biſhop of Antioch, ſucceeds 
CLeMensS in the liſt of the Apoſtolic Fathers, 
among whom were placed ſuch Chriſtian. doctors 
as had converſed with the apoſtles themſelves, or 
their diſciples. This pious and venerable man, 
who was the diſciple and familiar friend of the 
apoſtles, was, by the order of TRA IAN, brought 


.to Rome, and expoſed to wild beaſts in the public 


theatre, where he fuffered martyrdom with the 
utmoſt conſtancy []. There are yet extant 
ſeveral epiſtles, attributed to him, concerning 
the authenticity of which there have been, how- 
ever, tedious and warm diſputes among the 
learned, which ftill ſubſiſt. Of theſe epiſtles, 
ſeven are faid to have been written by this emi- 
nent martyr, during his journey from Antioch to 
Rome ; and theſe the moſt of learned men ac- 
knowledge to be genuine, as they ſtand in the 
edition that was publiſhed in the laſt century 
from a manuſcript in the Medicean library, 
The others are generally rejected as ſpurious, 
As to my own ſentiments of this matter, though 
I am willing to adopt this opinion as preferable 
to any other, yet I cannot help looking upon the 


[a] See, for a full account of this work, Mosne1m's diſ- 
ſertation, De turbatd per recentiores Platonices Ecelefia, 9 34 
p. 174. FF This diſſertation is in the firſt volume of that 
learned work, which our author publiſhed ſome years ago un- 
der the title of Syztagma Diſſertationum ad Hiſtoriam Eccliſiaſ- 
ticam pertinentium. 

[45] See TiLL,eMonT's Memoires pour fervir à Þ Hiſtoire de 
Eglise, tom. ii. par. II. p. 42—80. 
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authenticity of the Epiſtle, to PoLycare as ex- 
tremely dubious, on account of the difference of 
ſtyle; and, indeed, the whole queſtion, relating 
to the epiſtles of St. I6NaT1vs in general, ſeems 
to me to labour under much obſcurity, and to be 
embarraſſed with many difficulties [c]. | 

XXI. The Epiſtle to the Philippians, which is 
aſcribed to PoLYcary biſhop of Smyrna, who, in 
the middle of the ſecond century, ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom in a venerable and advanced age, is looked 
upon by ſome as genuine ; by others, as ſpurious ; 
and it is no eaſy matter to determine this queſ- 
tion dJ. The Epiſtle of BARNABAS was the pro- 
duction of ſome Jew, who, moſt probably, lived 
in this century, and whoſe mean abilities and ſu- 
perſtitious attachment to Jewiſh fables ſhew, not- 
withſtanding the uprightneſs of his intentions, that 
he muſt have been a very different perſon from 
the true BaRNaBas, who was St, PauL's compa- 
nion [e]., The work, which is entitled, The Shep- 
berd of HERMas, becauſe the angel, who bears 
the principal part 1n 1t, 1s repreſented in the form 
and habit of a ſhepherd, was compoſed in the 
ſecond century by HERMas, who was brother to 


Pius biſhop of Rome [f]. This whimſical and 


e] For an account of this controverſy, concerning the ge- 
nuineneſs of the epiſtles of IcnaT1vs, it will be proper to 
conſult the Bibliotheca Graca of FaBR1C1vs, hb. v. cap. i. 
p. 38—47. 

4 For an account of this martyr, and of the epiſtle attri- 
buted to him, ſee TILLEMONT's Memoires, &c. vol. ii. par. II. 
p. 287 ; as alſo Fanr1ic11 Biblioth, Græca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 47. 
Be le] See TiLLEMonT's Memoires, &c. vol. i. par. III. p. 
dif- 1043. ITT161vus's Select. Hi. Eccleſ. Capita, F 1. cap. i. 
34. \ 14. p. 173. and lib. v. cap. i. & 4. p. 4+ 

[/] This now appears with the utmoſt evidence from a 
very ancient fragment of a ſmall book, concerning the canon 
of the Holy Scriptures, which the learned Lu D. Ax rox. Mu- 
RATORI publiſhed ſome years ago from an ancient manuſcript 
in the library at Milan, and which is to be found in the An- 
tg. Italicar. medii ævi, tom. iii. dif, xliti. p. 853. 
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Cc E NT. viſionary writer has taken the liberty to invent 


I. 
PA r II. 


The general 
character of 


ſeveral dialogues or converſations between God 
and the angels, in order to inſinuate, in a more 
eaſy and agreeable manner, the precepts which 
he thought uſeful and ſalutary, into the minds of 
his readers. But indeed the diſcourſe, which he 
puts into the mouths of thoſe celeſtial beings, is 
more inſipid and ſenſeleſs, than what we com- 
monly hear among the meaneſt of the multi- 
. Wn 
XXII. We may here remark in general, that 


the apoſtolic theſe apoſtolic fathers, and the other writers, 


fathers, 


who, in the infancy of the church, employed their 


pens in the cauſe of Chriſtianty, were neither re- 
markable for their learning nor their eloquence, 
On the contrary, they expreſs the moſt pious and 
admirable ſentiments in the plaineſt and moſt il- 
literate ſtyle [5]. This, indeed, is rather a matter 
of honour than of reproach to the Chriſtian cauſe; 
fince we fee, from the converſion of a great part 
of mankind to the goſpel by the miniſtry of weak 
and illiterate men, that the progreſs of Chriſtianity 
is not to be attributed to human means, but to a 


divine power. 


[e] We are indebted for the beſt edition of the Shepherd if 
Her Mas, to FaBriCivus, who has added it to the third vo- 
lume of his Codex Apocryphus N. Teftamenti. We find alſo ſome 
account of this writer in the Bib/;oth. Græca, of the ſame learned 
author, book v. chap. ix. $ 9. p. 7. and alſo in ITT161Us 
diſſertation, De Patribus Apoſtolicis, F 55, p. 184, &c. 

[] All the writers mentioned in this chapter are uſually 
called apoſtolic fathers, Of theſe writers, Jo. BayT. CoTELE- 
RIUS, and after him Le CLeRc, have publiſhed a collection 
in two volumes, accompanied both with their own annotations 
and the remarks of other learned men. 
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5 | C * 7. 
CHAP. III. Pas rH. 


Concerning the doctrine of th# Chriſtian church in 
this century. | 


|. THE whole of the Chriſtian religion is com- The nature 
prehended in two great points, of which 7. 

the firſt regards what we are to believe, and the religioa, 

other relates to our conduct and actions; or, to ex- 

preſs the matter more briefly, the goſpel preſents to 

us objects of faith and rules of practice. The for- 

mer are expreſſed by the apoſtles by the term 

myſtery or the truth; and the latter by that of god- 

lineſs or piety [i]. The rule and ſtandard of -both 

are thoſe books which .contain the Revelation, that 

God made of his will to perſons choſen for that 

purpoſe, whether before or after the birth of 

Cuxisr. And theſe divine books are uſually 

called The Old and New Teſtament. 

II. The apoſtles and their diſciples took all Method of 
poſſible care, and that in the earlieſt times of the the Ag. 
church, that theſe ſacred books might be in the ture, 
hands of all Chriſtians, that they might be read 
and explained in the aſſemblies of the Fiithful, and 
d of thus contribute, both in private and in public, to 
excite and nouriſh in the minds of Chriſtians a 
ned WY fervent zeal for the truth, and a firm attachment 
vnd the ways of piety and virtue. Thoſe who per- 

formed the office of interpreters, ſtudied above all 
things plainneſs and perſpicuity. At the ſame 
Aion time it muſt be acknowleged, that, even in this 
tions century, ſeveral Chriſtians adopted that abſurd 
and corrupt cuſtom, uſed among the Jews, of 
darkening the plain words of the Holy Scriptures 
by inſipid and forced allegories, and of drawing 
them violently from their proper and natural ſig- 


[5] 1 Tim. Mi. 9. vi. 3. Tit. i. 1. 
6 12 nification, 
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nification, in order to extort from them certain 
myſterious and hidden ſignifications. For a proof 
of this, we need go no further than the Epiſtle if 
BaRrNnaABas, which is yet extant. <P 

III. The method of teaching the ſacred doc. 
trines of religion, was, at this time, moſt ſimple, 
far removed from all the ſubtile rules of philoſo- 
phy, and all the precepts of human art. This 
appears abundantly, not only in the writings of 
the apoſtles, but alſo in all thoſe of the ſecond 
century, which have ſurvived the ruins of time, 
Neither did the apoſtles, or their diſciples, ever 
think of collecting into a regular ſyſtem the prin. 
cipal doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, or of de- 
monſtrating them in a ſcientific and geometrical 
order. The beautiful and candid ſimplicity of 
theſe early ages rendered ſuch philoſophical nice- 
ties unneceſſary; and the great ſtudy of thoſe who 
embraced the goſpel was rather to expreſs its di- 
vine influence in their diſpoſitions and actions, 
than to examine its doctrines with an exceflive 
curioſity, or to explain them by the rules of hu- 
man wiſdom. | 

IV. There is indeed extant, a brief ſummary 
of the principal doctrines of Chriſtianity in that 
form, which bears the name of the Apoſtles Creed, 
and which, from the fourth century downwards, 
was almoſt generally conſidered as a production of 
the apoſtles. All, however, who have the leaſt 
knowledge of antiquity, look upon this opinion as 
entirely falſe and deftitute of all foundation [A]. 
There is much more reaſon and judgment in the 
opinion of thoſe, who think that this Creed was not 
all compoſed at once, but from ſmall beginnings 
was imperceptibly augmented in proportion to the 


[4] See Bup mvs's /agoge ad Theologiam, lib. i. cap. il. 
$ 2. p. 441; as alſo WAL HII Introductio in Libros Symbolic, 
lib. i. Cap. ii. p. 87. 
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growth of hereſy, and according to the exigencies C E N T. 
and circumſtances of the church, from whence p II, 
it was deſigned to baniſh the errors that daily 
aroſe [I]. | | 638 

V. In the earlieſt times of the church, all who The digine- 
profeſſed firmly to believe that Jesus was the only gene 
Redeemer of the world, and who, in conſequence mens and 
of this profeſſion, promiſed to live in a manner ere. 
conformable to the purity of his holy religion, 
were immediately received among the diſciples of 
CHRIST. This was all the preparation for bapti/m 
then required; and a more accurate inſtruction 
in the doctrines of Chriſtianity was to be admi- 


niſtered to them after their receiving that ſacra- 


ment. But when Chriſtianity had acquired more 
conſiſtence, and churches roſe to the true God 
and his eternal Son almoſt in every nation, this 
cuſtom was changed for the wiſeſt and moſt ſolid 
reaſons. Then none were admitted to baptiſm, 
but ſuch as had been previouſly inſtructed in the 
principal points of Chriſtianity, and had alſo given 
ſatisfactory proofs of pious, diſpoſitions and up- 
right intentions. Hence aroſe the diſtinction be- 
tween catechumens, who were in a ſtare of proba- 
tion, and under the inſtruction of perſons appointed 
for that purpoſe ; and believers, who were conſe- 
crated by baptiſm, and thus initiated into all the 
myſteries of the Chriſtian faith. 


VI. The methods of inſtructing the catechu- 
mens differed according to their various capacities. 
Thoſe, in whom the natural force of reaſon was 


ſmall, were taught no more than the fundamental 


J] This opinion is confirmed in the moſt learned and inge- 
nious manner by Sir PETER KI Nd, in his Hiftory of the Apoſtles 
Creed, Such, however, as read this valuable work with plea- 
ſure, and with a certain degree of prepoſſeſſion, would do well 
to conſider, that its 3 author, upon ſeveral occaſions, has 
giwen us conjectures inſtead of proofs, and alſo that his conjec- 
tures are not always ſo happy, as juſtly to command our aſſent. 
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principles and truths, which are, as it were, the 
baſis of Chriſtianity. Thoſe, on the contrary, 
whom their inſtructors judged capable of com- 
prehending, in ſome meaſure, the whole ſyſtem 
of divine truth, were furniſhed with ſuperior de- 
grees of knowledge; and nothing was concealed 
from them, which could have any tendency to 
render them firm in their profeſſion, and to aſſiſt 
them in arriving at Chriſtian perfection. The 
care of inſtructing ſuch was committed to perfons 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their gravity and viſ- 
dom, and alſo by their learning and judgment. 
And from hence it comes, that the ancient doc- 
tors generally divide their flock into two claſſes ; 
the one comprehending ſuch as were ſolidly and 
thoroughly inſtructed ; the other, thoſe who were 
acquainted with little more than the firſt prin- 
ciples of religion ; nor do they deny that the me- 
thods of inſtruction applied to theſe two ſorts of 
perſons were extremely different. 

VII. The Chriſtians took all poſſible care to 
accuſtom their children to the ſtudy of the ſcrip- 
tures, and to inſtruft them in the doctrines of 
their holy religion; and ſchools were eyery where 
erected for this purpoſe, even from the very com- 
mencement of the Chriſtian church. We muſt 
not, however, confound the ſchools deſigned only 
for children, with the gymnaſia, or academies of 
the ancient Chriſtians, erected in ſeyeral large 
cities, in which perſons of riper years, eſpecially 
ſuch as aſpired to be public teachers, were 1n- 
ſtructed in the different branches both of human 
learning and of ſacred erudition. We may, un- 
doubtedly, attribute to the apoſtles themſelves, 


and their injunctions to their diſciples, the excel- 


lent eſtabliſhments, in which the youth deſtined 
to the holy miniſtry received an education ſuitable 
to the ſolemn office they were to undertake []. 


[m] 2 Tim. ii. 2, 


St. 


SD — 


9. 914—919. ; 
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St, John erected a ſchool, of this kind at Epheſus, o EN T, 
and one of the ſame nature was founded by Pol y- pr 1, 
carP at Smyrna [u]. But none of theſe were in a . 
greater repute than that which was eſtabliſhed at 


Alexandria [o], which was commonly called the 


catechetical ſchool, and is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been erected by, St. MARK [Pp]. 

VIII. The ancient Chriſtians are ſuppoſed by The fecret 
many to have had a ſecret doctrine; and if by this 3 
be meant, that they did not teach all in the ſame fiſted. 
manner, or reveal all at once, and to all indiſcri- 
minately, the ſublime myſteries of religion, there 
is nothing in this that may not be fully juſtified, 

It would have been improper, for example, to 
propoſe to thoſe, who were yet to be converted 
to Chriſtianity, the more difficult doctrines of the 
goſpel, which ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of im- 
perfect mortals. Such were, therefore, firſt in- 
{truſted in thoſe points which are more obvious 
and plain, until they became capable of higher 
and more difficult attainments in religious know- 
ledge. Nay, more; even thoſe who were already 


admitted into the ſociety of Chriſtians, were, in 


[] IRtkn@vps, adv. Here/. lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 148. ed. 
Maſſuet. EvusgB1vs, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. xx. p. 188. 

(> [0] The Alexandrian ſchool was renowned for a ſucceſ- 
fon of learned doors, as we find by the accounts of Evse- 
BIUS and St. JEROM ; for, after St. Mak, Pax TARNUs, 
CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, OR1GEN, and many others, 
taught in it the doctrines of the goſpel, and — it a 
famous ſeminary for Chriſtian philoſophy and religious know- 
aw 45 There were alſo at Rome, Antioch, Ce/area, Edeſſa, 
and in ſeveral other places, ſchools of the ſame nature, though 
not all of equal reputation. 

[] See the diſſertation of Sen mrvivs, De Schola Cateche- 
tica Alexandrina; as alſo Av list us, Delle Scuole Sacre, book ii. 
ch. i. ü. p. 5—17. and ch. xxi. p. 92. The curious reader 
will find a learned account of the more famous Chriſtian 
ſchools in the eaſtern parts, at Edeſa, Nifibis, and Seleucia, 
and, indeed, of the ancient ſchools in general, in Ass EMA- 
xus's Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vaticanæ, tom. iii. par. II. 
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int of inſtruction, differently dealt with accord. 
ing to their reſpective capacities. Thoſe who 
conſider the ſecret doctrine of this century in any 
other light, or give to it a greater extent than 
what we have here attributed to it, confound the 
ſuperſtitious practices of the following ages, with 
the ſimplicity of the diſcipline which prevailed at 
the time of which we write | 9]. 

IX. The lives and manners of the Chriſtians 
in this century are highly celebrated by moſt 
authors, and recommended to ſucceeding genera- 
tions as unſpotted models of piety and virtue, 
And if theſe encomiums be confined to the great- 
eſt part of thoſe, who embraced Chriſtianity in 
the infancy of the church, they are certainly diſ- 
tributed with juſtice. But many run into ex- 
tremes upon this head, and eſtimating the lives 
and manners of all by the illuſtrious examples of 
ſome-eminent ſaints, or the ſublime precepts and 
exhortations of certain pious doctors, fondly ima- 
gine that every appearance of vice and diſorder 
was baniſhed from the firſt Chriſtian ſocieties, 
The greateſt part of thoſe authors, who have 
written concerning the innocence and ſanctity of 
the primitive Chriſtians, have fallen into this 
agreeable error. And a grols error indeed it is, 
as the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies roo evidently prove. 

X. One of the circumſtances which. contributed 
chiefly to preſerve, at leaſt, an external appear- 
ance of ſanctity in the Chriſtian church, was the 
right of excluding from thence, and from all par- 
ticipation of the ſacred rites and ordinances of the 
goſpel, ſuch as had been” guilty of enormous 
tranſgreſſions, and to whom repeated exhortations 
to repentance and amendment had been admini- 


May learned obſervations upon the ſecret diſcipline have 
been collected by the celebrated CHRISTOPH. MATT. Prar- 
ius, in his Diſſert. poſter. de Prajudiciis Theolog. & 13. p. 149, 
&c. in Primitiis Tubingenſibus. 

13 ſtered 
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ſtered in vain. This right was veſted in the CENT. 
church, from the earlieſt period of its exiſtence, p 1 
by the apoſtles themſelves, and was exerciſed by 
each Chriſtian aſſembly upon its reſpective mem- 
bers. The rulers or doctors denounced the per- 
ſons whom they thought unworthy of the privi- 
leges of church-communion, and the people, 
freely approving or rejecting their judgment, 
pronounced the deciſive ſentence. It was not, 
however, irrevocable; for ſuch as gave undoubted 
ſigns of their ſincere repentance, and declared 
their folemn reſolutions of future reformation, 
were re-admitted into the church, however enor- 
mous their crimes had been; but, in caſe of a re- 
lapſe, their ſecond excluſion became abſolutely 
irreverſible [y]. | 

XI. It will eaſily be imagined, that unity and Controver- 
peace could not reign long in the church, ſince it Chriftians, 
was compoſed of Jews and Gentiles, who regarded 
; each other with the bittereſt averſion. Beſides, 


r as the converts to Chriſtianity could not extirpate 
i radically the prejudices which had been formed in 
0 their minds by education, and confirmed by time, 
f they brought with them into the boſom of the 
$ church more or leſs of the errors of their former 
. religions. Thus the ſeeds of diſcord and contro- 

verſy were early ſown, and could not fail to ſpring 
d up ſoon into animoſities and diſſenſions, which 
= accordingly broke out and divided the church. 
e The firſt of theſe controverſies, which was ſet on 
re foot in the church of Antioch, regarded the ne- 
e ceſſity of obſerving the law of Moss, and its 
us iſſue is mentioned by St. Luke in The Ads of the 
ns Apoſtles [s]. This controverſy was followed by 
li- many others, either with the Jews, who were 


violently attached to the worſhip of their anceſ- 


] See Most us, Comm. de Diſciplina Pænitentiæ, lib, ix. 
49» cap. xix. p. 670, | 
[+] Chap. xv, 
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tors, or with the votaries of a wild and fanatical 
ſort of philoſophy, or with ſuch as, miſtaking 
the true genius of the Chriſtian religion, abuſed 
it monſtrouſly, to the encouragement of their 
vices, and the indulgence of their appetites and 
paſſions [J. St. Paul, and the other Apoſtles 
have, in ſeveral places of their writings, men- 
tioned theſe controyerſies, but with ſuch brevity, 
that it is difficult, at this diſtance of time, to 
come at the true ſtate of the queſtion in theſe ya- 
rious diſputes. | 

XII. The moſt weighty and important of all 
theſe controverſies was that, which certain Jewiſh 
doctors raiſed at Rome, and in other Chriſtian 
churches, concerning the means of juſtification 
and acceptance with God, and the method of 
ſalvation pointed out in the word of God. The 
apoſtles, wherever they exerciſed their miniſtry, 
had . conſtantly declared all hopes of acceptance 
and falvation deluſive, except ſuch as were found- 
ed on Jesus the Redeemer, and his all-ſufficient 
merits, while the Jewiſh doors maintained the 
works of the law to be the true efficient cauſe of 
the ſoul's eternal ſalvation and felicity. This lat- 
ter ſentiment not only led to many other errors 
extremely prejudicial to Chriſtianity, but was alſo 
injurious to the glory of the divine Saviour, For 
thoſe who looked upon a courſe of life conformable 
to the law, as a meritorious title to eternal hap- 


pineſs, could not conſider CHRIST as the fon of 


God, and the Saviour of mankind, but only as 
an eminent prophet, or a divine meſſenger. ſent 
from above to enlighten and inſtruct a darkened 
world. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that St. 
Paul took fo much pains in his Epiſtle to the Ro. 


[:] See, for an illuſtration of theſe points, WiTs1vs's A. 
celianea Sacra, tom. ii. Exercit. xx, xxi, xxii. p. 668. As allo 
Camp. VITRIN OA, Oger. Sacre, lib. iv. cap. ix, x, xi. 
P- 952 
4 mans, 
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ans, and in his other writings, to extirpate ſuch CENT. 


a pernicious and capital error, 


XIII. The controverſy that had been miſed _ 
concerning the neceſſity of obſerving the ceremo- hngt 
nies of the Moſaic law, was determined by the 
apoſtles in the wiſeſt and moſt prudent man- 
ner [u]. Their authority, however, reſpectable 
as it was, had not its full effect. For the preju- 
dices, which the Jews, eſpecially thoſe who lived 
in Paleſtine, entertained in favour of the Moſaic 
law, and their ancient worſhip, were ſo deeply 
rooted in their minds, that they could not be 
thoroughly removed. The force of theſe preju- 
dices was indeed ſomewhat diminiſhed after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the ruin of the 
temple, but not entirely deſtroyed. And hence, 

e as we ſhall ſee in its place, a part of the judaizing 

75 Chriſtians ſeparated themſelves from the reſt, and 

e formed a particular ſect, diſtinguiſned by their ad- 

. herence to the law of Moss. 

It 

le 1 | ON OIL IS a — — | — 

of | 

3 CH AT. IV; 

rs Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 

lo during this century. | 

or 

le I, THE Chriſtian religion was ſingularly com- Baptiſm ana 
p- mendable on account of its beautiful and fs renn. 
of divine ſimplicity, which appears from the two Aithted by 

as great and fundamental principles on which it was Misr. 

nt built, viz. faith and charity. This ſimplicity was 

ed not, however, incompatible with certain external 

St, rights, and poſitive inſtitutions, which, indeed, 


op are neceſſary, in this imperfect ſtate, to keep 
alive a ſenſe of religion in the minds of men. 
Us The rites inſtituted by CHRIS himſelf were only 


[4] Ads xv. 
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two in number, and theſe deſigned to continue to 
the end of the church here below, without any 
variation. Theſe rites were- bapti/m and the holy 


ſupper, which are not to be conſidered as mere 


Rites infſti- 
tuted by the 
apoſtles, 


The Jewiſh 
rites retain- 
ed in ſcveral 
places. 


ceremonies, nor yet as ſymbolic repreſentations 
only, but alſo as ordinances accompanied with a 
ſanctifying influence upon the heart and the af- 
fections of true Chriſtians. And we cannot help 
obſerving here, that, ſince the divine Saviour 
thought fit to appoint no more than two plain in- 
ſtitutions in his church, this ſhews us that a num- 
ber of ceremonies is not eſſential to his religion, 
and that he left it to the free and prudent choice 
of Chriſtians to eſtabliſh ſuch rites as the circum- 
ſtances of the times, or the exigencies of the 
church, might require. | 

II. There are ſeveral circumſtances which in- 
cline us to think that the friends and apoſtles of 
our bleſſed Lord, either tolerated through ne- 
ceſſity, or appointed for wiſe reaſons, many other 
external rites in various places. At the faine 
time we are not to imagine that they ever con- 
ferred upon any perſon a perpetual, indelible, 
pontifical authority, or that they enjoined the 
ſame rites in all churches. We learn, on the con- 
trary, from authentic records, that the Chriſtian 
worſhip was, from the beginning, celebrated in 
a different manner in different places, and that, no 
doubt, by the orders, or at leaſt with the appro- 
bation, of the apoſtles and their diſciples. In theſe 
early times it was both wiſe and neceſſary, to ſhew, 
in the eſtabliſhment of outward forms of worſhip, 
ſome indulgence to the ancient opinions, man- 


ners, and laws, of the reſpective nations to whom 


the goſpel was preached. 

III. From hence it follows, that the opinion 
of thoſe who maintain that the Jewiſh rites were 
adopted every where, in the Chriſtian churches, by 
order of the apoſtles, or their diſciples, is deſti- 

tute 
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tute of all foundation. In thoſe Chriſtian ſo- C ET. 
cieties, which were totally or principally com- p u. 

ſed of Jewiſh converts, it was natural to retain 
as much of the Jewiſh ritual as the genius of 
Chriſtianity would ſuffer, and a multitude. of ex- 
amples teſtify that this was actually done. But 
that the ſame tranſlation of Jewiſh rites ſhould 
take place in Chriſtian churches, where there were 
no Jews, or a very ſmall and inconſiderable num- 
ber, is utterly incredible, becauſe ſuch an event 
was morally impoſſible. In a word, the external 
forms of worſhip uſed in the times of old, mult ne- 
ceſſarily have been regulated and modified. accord- 
ing to the character, genius, and manners, of the dif- 
ferent nations on which the light of the goſpel aroſe. 


IV. Since then there was ſuch a variety in the Public af- 
ſemblies of 


ritual and diſcipline of the primitive churches, it Chrigians. 


muſt be very difficult to give ſuch an account of 
the worſhip, manners, and inſtitutions, of the an- 
cient Chriſtians, as will agree with what was 
practiſed in all thoſe countries where the goſpel 
flouriſhed. There are, notwithſtanding, certain 
laws, whoſe authority and obligation were uni- 
verſal and indiſpenſable among all Chriſtians, and 
of theſe we ſhall here give a brief account. All 
Chriſtians were unanimous in ſetting apart the firſt - 
day of the week, on which the triumphant Saviour 
aroſe from the dead, for the ſolemn celebration of 
public worſhip. | This pious cuſtom, which was 
derived from the example of the church of Jeru- 
alem, was founded upon the expreſs appointment 
of the apoſtles, who conſecrated that day to the 
lame ſacred purpoſe, and was obſerved univerſally 
throughout all the Chriſtian churches, as appears 
from the united teſtimonies. of the moſt credible 
writers [w]. The ſeventh day of the week was 
| | alſo 
[w) Part. Jac. HarTMAnnus, De rebus geſtis Chriftiano- 


rum ſub Apoſtolis, cap. xv. p. 387. JusT. HEN N. BöHurR, 
| Difert, 
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CENT, alſo obſerved as a feſtival [x], not by the Chriſt. 


Þ es 11, ians in general, but by ſuch churches only as were 


principally compoſed of Jewiſh converts, nor did 
the other Chriſtians cenſure this cuſtom as crimi- 
nal and unlawful. It appears, moreover, that all 


'the Chriftian churches obſerved two great anni- 
verſary feſtivals; the one in memory of ChRIĩST's 
glorious reſurrection; and the other to comme- 


morate the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles [y]. To theſe we may add the days on 
which the bleſſed martyrs laid down their lives 
for the truth, which days were probably dignified 
with particular ſolemnities and marks of venera- 


tion from the earlieſt times. | 


V. The places in which the firſt Chriſtians aſ- 
ſembled to celebrate divine worſhip, were, no 
doubt, the houſes of private perſons. But in pro- 
ceſs of time it became neceſſary, that theſe ſacred 
aſſemblies ſhould be confined to one fixed place, 


Difert. i. Juris Eccleſ. Antigui te ſtato die Chriſftianor. p. 20, 


3 


[x] STEPH. CURCELLIVUS, Diatriba de efu Sanguinis, Ofe- 
rum I heolog. p. 958. Gas. AL BASPIN Us, Obſerwat. Eccle/. 
lib. i. Ob&/erw. xiii. p. 53. It is in vain that many learned 
men have laboured to prove, that in al/ the primitive 
churches, both the firſt and laſt day of the week were obſerved 
as feſtivals. The churches of Bithynia, of which PLixy 
ſpeaks in his letter to TR AI AN, had only one tated gay, for the 
celebration of public worſhip ;' and that was, undobbtedly, the 
firſt day of the week, or what we call the Lord's Day. 

[3] There are, it is true, learned men, who look upon it 
as a doubtful matter, whether or no the day of Pentecoſt was 
celebrated as a feſtival ſo early as the firſt century. See Bix e- 
HAM“ s Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, book xx. ch. vi. 
p. 120. But notwithſtanding this, there are many weighty 
reaſons for believing that feſtival as ancient as that of Eaſter, 
which was celebrated, as all agree, from the very firſt riſe of 
the church. It is alſo probable, that Friday, the day of 
CurisT's crucifixion, was early diſtinguiſhed by particular 
honours from the other days of the week. See Jac. Gopo- 
FRED, in Codicem Theodofit, tom. i. p. 138. ASSEMAN. Bi. 
blioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. p. 217. 237. MARTENE, 
T hejaur. Anecdat. tom. v. p. 66. 
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in which the books, tables, and deſks, required © x N Ts 
in divine ſervice, might be conſtantly kept, and pr u. 


the dangers avoided, which, in thoſe perilous 
times, attended their tranſportation from one 
place to another. And then, probably, the places 
of meeting, that had formerly belonged to private 
perſons, became the property of the whole Chriſt- 
jan community [2]. Theſe few remarks are, in 
my opinion, ſufficient to determine that queſtion, 
which has been ſo long and ſo tediouſly debated, 
viz. whether the firſt Chriſtians had churches, or 


— — 


nt [a]? Since if any are pleaſed to give the 


name of a church to a houſe, or the part of a houſe, 


which, though appointed as the place of religious 


worſhip, was neither ſeparated from common uſe, 
nor conſidered as holy in the opinion of the 
people, it will be readily granted that the moſt 
ancient Chriſtians had churches. 2 ISS 

VI. In theſe aſſemblies the holy ſcriptures were 
publicly read, and for that purpoſe were divided 
into certain portions or leſſons. This part of di- 
vine ſervice was followed by a brief exhortation 
to the people, in which eloquence and art gave 
place to the natural and fervent expreſſion of zeal 
and charity. If any declared themſelves extraor- 
dinarily animated by the Holy Spirit, they were 
permitted to explain ſucceſſively the divine will, 
while the other prophets who were preſent, de- 
cided how much weight and authority was to be 
attributed” to what they ſaid [5]. The prayers, 
which made a conſiderable part of the public wor- 
ſhip, came in at the conclufion of theſe diſcourſes, 


[z] See Came. VI r RINA, De Hnagega wetere, lib. i. 
par. [IT. cap. i. p. 432. 

[a] See Bow DEL, De Epiſcopis et Preſoyteris, & 3. p. 216. 
243. 246. Jus r. HEN N. BoyMER, Difert. ii. Faris Eccleſ. 
Antigui, de Antelucanis Chriſtianorum Cætibus, & 4. p. 39. 
Tis HA 92 Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, book viii. ch. 1. 

3 4 55 . 

[5] 1 Cor. xiv, 6 


and 


The man- 
ner of con- 
ducting the 
public wor- 
ſhip in theſe 
aſſemblies, 
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and were repeated by the people after the biſhop or 
preſbyter, who preſided in the ſervice [c]. To theſe 
were added certain hymns, which were ſung, not by 
the whole aſſembly, but by perſons appointed for 
that purpoſe, during the celebration of the Lord's 
ſupper, and the feaſts of charity. Such were the 
eſſential parts of divine worſhip, which were ob- 
ſerved. in all Chriſtian churches, though perhaps 
the method and order, in which they were per- 
formed, were not the ſame in all [A]. 

VII. The prayers of the firlt Chriſtians were 
followed by oblations of bread, wine, and. other 
things; and hence both the miniſters of the 
church, and the poor, derived their ſubſiſtence, 
Every Chriſtian, who was in an opulent condi- 
tion, and indeed every one, according to their 
circumſtances, brought with them their gifts, and 
offered them, as it were, unto the Lord [e]. Of 
the bread and wine, preſented in theſe offerings, 


ſuch a quantity was ſeparated from the reft, as 


was required in the adminiſtration. of the Lord's 
ſupper; this was conſecrated by certain prayers 
pronounced by the biſhop alone, to which the 
people aſſented by ſaying Amen |f]. The holy 
tupper was diſtributed by the deacons; and this 
ſacred inſtitution was followed by ſober repaſts, 
which, from the excellent end they were deſigned 


[e] See JusTin MART xx, his ſecond Apology, p. 98, &c. 

[4] This muſt be underſtood of churches well eſtabliſhed, 
and regulated by fixed and certain laws. For in the firlt 
Chriſtian aſſemblies, which” were yet in an imperfe& and 
fluctuating ſtate, one or other of theſe circumſtances of divine 
worſhip may poſſibly have been omitted. 

e] See the diſſertations of the venerable and learned Pr arr, 
De oblatione et conſecratione Euchariſtica, which are contained 
in his Syntagma Diſſertation. Theologic, publiſhed at Stutgard, 
in 8vo. in the year 1720. 

[/] JusTin MarTYR Apologia ſecunda, p. 98. The ſeve- 
ral authors who have written concerning the manner of ccie- 
brating the Lord's ſupper, are mentioned by Jo. ALB. FAaBAI- 
eius, in his Bibliograph. Antiquar. Cap. xi. p. 395, &c. 
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to promote, were called agapæ, or feaſts of cha- © F r. 
tity [z]. Many attempts have been made to fix pr. 
preciſely the nature of theſe ſocial feaſts, But — 


here it muſt' be again conſidered, that the rites 
and cuſtoms of the primitive Chriſtians were very 
different in different countries, and that conſe- 
quently theſe feaſts, like other inſtitutions, were 
| not every where celebrated in the ſame manner. 
This is the true and only way of explaining all 
the difficulties that can ariſe upon this ſubject. 
a VIII. The facrament of Saptiſm was admini- 
) ſtered in this century, without the public aſſem- 
: blies, in places appointed and prepared for that 
. purpoſe, and was performed by immerſion of the 
1 whole body in the baptiſmal font [5]. At firſt it 
r was uſual for all who laboured in the propagation 
d of the goſpel, to be preſent at that ſolemn cere- 
f mony; and it was alſo cuſtomary, that the con- 


as church by thoſe under whoſe miniſtry they had 
I's embraced the Chriſtian doctrine. But this cuſtom 
rs vas foon changed. When the Chriſtian churches 
he vere well eſtabliſhed and governed by a ſyſtem of 
ly fred laws, then the right of baptizing the Chriſt- 
his an converts was veſted in the biſhop alone. This 
ts, night, indeed, he conferred upon the preſdyters and 


xxd Wl cborepiſcopi, or country biſhops, when the bounds 
of the church were ſtill further enlarged, reſerv- 


Ke. ing, however, to himſelf the confirmation of the 
7 baptiſm, which was adminiſtered by a preſby- 
and 


g] The authors who have written concerning the Agape, 
or Feaſts 4 charity, are mentioned by ITT1G1vs, in his SeleZa 
Bftorie Eccleſ. Capita, Sec. ii. cap. iti. p. 180. and allo by 
Parr, De Originibus Juris Eecleſ. p. 68. 

[5] See the learned diſſertation of Jo. GrRARH Vosstus 


vill alſo find in the xith chapter and xxvth ſection of the 
Billigr. Autiguar. of the celebrated FA BRIIHUS, an account 
of the authors who have written upon this ſubject. 


Yor, I. | K ter. 


5 verts ſhould be baptized and received into the 


concerning baptiſm, Diſp. i. Thef. vi. p. 31, &c. The reader 


Baptiſm. 
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CENT, ter[j]. There were, doubtleſs, ſeveral circum. 
Pas 11, ſtantial rites and ceremonies obſerved, - in the ad. 


miniſtration of this ſacrament, for the ſake of 
order and decency. Of thefe, however, it is not 
eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible, to give a certain or 
ſatisfactory account; ſince, upon this ſubject, ye 
are too much expoſed to the illuſion, which ariſes 
from confounding the cuſtoms of the primitive 
times with thoſe of ſucceeding ages. 

IX. Thoſe who were viſited with violent 
or dangerous diſorders, ſent, according to the 
apoſtle's direction [&], for the rulers of the 
church, and, after confeſſing their ſins, were re- 
commended by them to the divine mercy in 
prayers full of piety and fervour, and were alſo 
anointed with oil. This rite has occaſioned many 
debates, and, indeed, they muſt be endleſs, ſince 
the ſilence of the ancient writers, upon that head, 
renders it impoſſible to decide the matter with any 
degree of certainty. The anointing the fick is 
very rarely mentioned in the ancient records of 
the church, though there is no reaſon to doubt 
of its having been an univerſal cuſtom among 
Chriſtians [I]. 

X. Neither CHRIS nor his apoſtles enacted any 
law concerning fafting. A cuſtom, however, pre- 
valled among many Chriſtians of joining abſti- 


[i] Theſe obſervations will illuſtrate and perhaps decide the 
eſtion, concerning the right of adminiſtering baptiſm, which 
has been ſo long debated among the learned, and with ſuch 
ardour and vehemence. See BoaMER, Difert. xi. Juris cc 
p. 500. as alſo LE CLerc Biblioth. Univerſelle et Hiftoriqut, 

tom. iv. p. 93. | 

['] James, v. 14. 

” The accounts which the ancient authors have given of 
this cuſtom, are, the moſt of them, collected in a treatiſe 
publiſhed by Launorvus, De ſacramentis unctionis infirmorud 
cap. i. p. 444. in the firſt volume of his works. Among theſe 
accounts there are very few drawn from the writers of the fi 
ages, and ſome paſſages applicable to this ſubje& have been 
omitted by that learned author, 
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- WH cence with their prayers, eſpecially when they e EN T. 
were engaged in affairs of extraordinary moment pr 11, 

nnd importance In]. As this cuſtom was autho- 
t red by no public law, the time that was to be 
T employed in theſe acts of abſtinence was left to 
every one's private judgment, nor were thoſe 
es booked upon as criminal, who contented them- 


de ſewes with obſerving the rules of a ſtrict temper- ; 
ance, without going any further [u]. In the moſt 1 

at ancient times we find no mention of any public El 

de and ſolemn faſts, except upon the anniverſary of = 

he C:nisr's crucifixion. But, in proceſs of time, | 1 

eds of faſting were gradually introduced, firſt by | 9 

mn cuſtom, and afterwards by poſitive appointment; = g 

10 though it is not certain what thoſe days were, nor | "a 

0) whether they were obſerved in the firſt century. T6: 

ce Thoſe, notwithſtanding, who affirm that, in the 

a0, WY time of the apoſtles, or ſoon after, the fourth and 

n ſixth days of the week were obſerved as faſts, are | 

dot, it muſt be acknowledged, deſtitute of ſpecious 

0 arguments in favour of their opinion [o]. | 

ong a 2 8 

— C HAP. v. | 

ſti Concerning the diviſions and heręſies which troubled 

* the church during this century. 

hich 


ſuch l. THE Chriſtian church was ſcarcely formed, Sed: are 


org formed i 
when, in different places, there ſtarted up the time of 


19" certain pretended reformers, who, not ſatisfied e »potticy, 
with the ſimplicity of that religion which was 

Jen of taught by the apoſtles, meditated changes of doc- 

eatiſe | | | EM | 

10 un, [n] 1 Cor. vii. 5. 2 

theſe lu] See the Shepherd of Hermas, book iii. Similitud. v. p.gz1, 

ie firk 935. edition of FAR Hus. 

been [o] See BEVEROE's Vindication of the Canon, in the ſecond 
volume of his edition of the Apeftolic Fathers, p. 166. 
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e E N r. trine and worſhip, and ſet up a new religion 
A u. drawn from their own licentious imaginations, 
This we learn from the writings of the apoſtles, 
and particularly from the epiſtles of St. Paul, 
where we find that ſome were for forcing the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity into a conformity with the 
philoſophical ſyſtems they had adopted | p], while 
others were as ſtudious to blend with theſe doc- 
trines the opinions, cuſtoms, and traditions, of 
the Jews. Several of theſe are mentioned by the 
apoſtles, ſuch as HyMEn us, ALEXANDER, Phi- 
LETES, HERMOGENES, DEMas, and DIOTREPHEs; 
though the four laſt are rather to be conſidered as 
apoſtates from the truth, than as corrupters of 

it [9g]. | | 
_—_— 5 The influence of theſe new teachers was 
by, but inconſiderable at firſt. During the lives of the 
apoſtles, their attempts towards the perverſion of 
Chriſtianity were attended with little ſucceſs, and 
the number of their followers was exceeding ſmall. 
They, however, acquired credit and ſtrength by 
degrees; and even, from the firſt dawn of the go- 
ſpel, laid, imperceptibly, the foundations of thoſe 
ſets, whoſe animoſities and diſputes produced 
afterwards ſuch trouble and perplexity in the 
Chriſtian church. The true ſtate of theſe divi- 
ſions is more involved in darkneſs than any other 
part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; and this obſcurity 
proceeds partly from the want of ancient records, 
partly from the abſtruſe and unintelligible nature 
of the doctrines that diftinguiſhed theſe various 
ſects; and, finally, from the ignorance and preju- 
dices of thoſe, who have tranſmitted to us the ac- 


[D] 1 Tim. vi. 20. 1 Tim. i. 3, 4. Tit. iii. 9. Col. ii. 8. 

[7] 2 Tim. ii. 18. and in other places. See alſo the accu- 
rate accounts given of theſe men by ViTRINGa, Objerv. Sacr. 
lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 952. ITT1G1Us, De hereftarchis 4 
Apoſiel. & i. cap. viii. p. 84. Buvpetvus, De Ecclefia Apalo- 
/ica, cap. v. p. 292, &c. 
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counts of them, which are yet extant, Of one CENT, 
thing indeed we are certain, and that is, that the p A n. 
moſt of theſe doctrines were chimerical and extra- ——— 
vagant in the higheſt degree; and ſo far from 
containing any thing that could recommend them 
to a lover of truth, that they rather deſerve to 
occupy a place in the hiſtory of human deluſion 
and folly [r]. Ex a 

III. Among the various ſects that troubled the The fe of 
tranquillity of the Chriſtian church, the leading 4 
one was that of the Gnoſtics. Theſe enthuſiaſtic 
and ſelf-ſufficient philoſophers boaſted of their be- 
ing able to reſtore mankind to the knowledge 
( guaſis of the true and ſupreme Being, which had 
been loſt in the world. They alſo foretold the 
approaching defeat of the evil principle, to whom 
they attributed the creation of this globe, and 
declared, in the molt pompous terms, the de- 
ſtruction of his aſſociates, and the ruin of his em- 
pire. An opinion bas prevailed, derived from 
the authority of CLEMENS the Alexandrian, that 
the firſt riſe of the Gnoſtic ſect is to be dated after 
the death of the apoſtles, and placed under the 
reign of the emperor ADRIAN ; and it is alſo al- 


[7] Certajn authors have written profeſſedly concerning the 
ſects that divided the church in this and the following century, 
ſuch as ITT1G1vUs in his treatiſe, De hereſarchis a&vi Apoſtolici 
et Apoſtolico proximi, printed at Leipfek in 1690, and alſo in 
the Appendix to the ſame work, publiſhed in 1696. Rzena- 
Tus MasSUET, in his Diſſertations prefixed to IX EN 2 vs, and 
TiLLEMoNT, in his Memeires pour fervir à Þ Hiſtoire de PEgliſe, 
But theſe authors, and others whom we ſhall not mention, 
have rather collected the materials, from which an hiſtory of 
the ancient ſes may be compoſed, than written their hiſtory. 
HincxELMan, TromMaslus, DopwgELL, HorBivs, and 

as N AGE, have ſome of them promiſed, others of them at- 
tempted, ſuch a hiſtory ; but none of them have finiſhed this uſe- 
ful deſign. It is therefore to be wiſhed, that ſome eminent wri- 
ter, who, with a competent knowledge of ancient philoſophy and 
literature, is alſo poſſeſſed of a penetrating and unbiaſſed judg- 
ment, would undertake this difficult, but intereſting, work. 
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leged, that, before this time, the church enjoyed 
a perfect tranquillity, undiſturbed by difſenſions 
or ſects of any kind. But the ſmalleſt degree of 
attention to the language of the Holy Scriptures, 


not to mention the authority of other ancient re- 


cords, will prevent our adopting this groundleſ 
notion. For, from ſeveral paſſages of the ſacred 
writings [JJ, it evidently appears, that, even in 
the firſt century, the general meeting of Chriſtians 
was deſerted, and ſeparate aſſemblies formed in 
ſeveral places, by perſons infected with the Gnoſtic 
hereſy ; though, at the ſame time, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that this pernicious ſect was not con- 


ſpicuous, either for its number or its reputation, 


before the time of AbRIAN. It is proper juſt to 
obſerve here, that under the general appellation 
of Gnoſtics are comprehended all thoſe who, in 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, corrupted the doc- 
trine of the goſpel by a profane mixture of the 
tenets of the oriental philoſophy (concerning the 


origin of evil and the creation of the world) with 


ſprung from 
the oriental 
philoſophy, 


its divine truths. 

IV. It was from this oriental philoſophy, of 
which the leading principles have been already 
mentioned, that the Chriſtian Gnoſtics derived 
their origin. If it was one of the chief tenets of 
this philoſophy, that rational ſouls were impri- 
ſoned in corrupt matter, contrary to the will of 
the Supreme Deity; there were however, in this 
ſame Lhe, other doctrines which promiſed 2 
deliverance from this deplorable ſtate of ſervitude 
and darkneſs. The oriental ſages expected the 
arrival of an extraordinary meſſenger of the Moſt 
High upon earth; a meſſenger inveſted with a 
divine authority, endowed with the moſt eminent 
ſanctity and wiſdom, and peculiarly appointed to 
enlighten, with the knowledge of the Supreme 


[-] 1 John i. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 20. Col. ii. 8. 
Being, 
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Being, the darkened minds of miſerable mortals, 

and to deliver them from the chains of the ty- pr u. 

rants and uſurpers of this world. When, there- —— 

ſore, ſome of theſe philoſophers perceived that Cl 

Car1sT and his followers wrought miracles of the | 

moſt amazing kind, and alſo of the moſt ſalutary 

nature to mankind, they were eaſily induced to | 

believe that he was the great meſſenger expected 

from above, 'to deliver men from the power of 

the malignant genii, or ſpirits, to which, accord- 

ing to their doctrine, the world was ſubjected, 

and to free their ſouls from the dominion of cor- 

rupt matter. This ſuppoſition once admitted, 

they interpreted, or rather corrupted, all the pre- 

cepts and doctrines of CHRIs r and his apoſtles, in 

ſuch a manner, as to reconcile them with their own 

pernicious tenets, "IE 

V. From the falſe principle above mentioned occaſions 

aroſe, as it was but natural to expect, a multitude gent — 

of ſentiments and notions moſt remote from the concerning , 

tenor of the goſpel doctrines, and the nature of — ; 

its precepts. The Gnoſtic do&rine, concerning other mate | 

the creation of the world by one or more inferior 

beings of an evil, or, at leaſt, of an imperfect 

nature, led that ſect to deny the divine authority 

of the books of the Old Teſtament, whoſe ac- 

counts of the origin of things ſo palpably contra- 1 

dicted this idle fiction. Through a frantic aver- TY 

ſion to theſe ſacred books, they laviſhed their = 

encomiums upon the ſerpent, the firſt author of Fa 

ſin, and held in veneration ſome of the moſt im- 

pious and profligate perſons, of whom mention is Þ 

made in ſacred hiſtory. The pernicious influence 1k 

of their fundamental principle carried them to all 

ſorts of extravagance, filled them with an abhor- 

rence of Mosks and the religion he taught, and 

made them aſſert, that, in impoſing ſuch a ſyſtem 

of diſagreeable and ſevere laws upon the Jews, he 

was only actuated by the malignant author of this 
K 4 - world, 
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C EN T. world, who conſulted his own glory and autho- kind 
Pax 11. TIty, and not the real advantage of men. Their fron 
— perſuaſion that evi / reſided in matter, as its center wort 
and ſource, prevented their treating the body =» 
with that regard that is due to it, rendered them pra 
unfavourable to wedlpck, as the means by, which diff 
corporeal beings are multiplied, and led them to this 
reject the doctrine of the reſurrection of the body, auſt 
and its future re- union with the immortal ſpirit. ſtine 
Their notion, that malevolent genii preſided in na- mor 
ture, and that from them proceeded all diſcaſes hap 
and calamities, wars and deſolations, induced them min 
to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of magic, to cele 
weaken the powers, or ſuſpend the influences, of the 
theſe malignant agents. I omit the mention of at a 
ſeveral other extravagancies in their ſyſtem, the ima 
enumeration of which would be incompatible with the 
| the character of a compendious hiſtory. dive 
Theiropi- VI. The notions of this ſect concerning Jesvs nat! 
dennis CHRIST Were impious and extravagant. For, ſeve 
cusi r. though they conſidered him as the Son of the Su- that 
preme God ſent from the pleroma, or habitation acti 
of the Everlaſting Father, for the happineſs of the 
miſerable martals; yet they entertained unworthy alle 
ideas both of his perſon and offices. They denied the 
his deity, looking upon him as the Son of God, di 
and conſequently inferior to the Father; and they acc 
rejected his humanity, upon the ſuppoſition that mo 
every thing concrete and corporeal is in itſelf eſ- wit 
ſentially and intrinſically evil. From hence the trir 
greateſt part of the Gnoſtics denied that CHRIS op} 
was clothed with a rea body, or that he ſuffered id 
really, for the ſake of mankind, the pains and the 
ſorrows which he is ſaid to have ſuſtained, in ſte 
the ſacred hiſtory. They maintained that he came me 
to mortals with no other view, than to deprive ſou 

the tyrants of this world of their influence upon 
virtuous and heaven-born ſouls, and, deſtroying ( 
the empire of theſe wicked ſpirits, to teach man- bo 


kind, 
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kind, how they might ſeparate the divine mind o E N x. 
ſrom the impure body, and render the former p 11. 


worthy of being united to the Father of Spirits. 

VII. Their doctrine relating to morals and 
practice was of two kinds, and thoſe extremely 
different from each other. The greateſt part of 
this ſect adopted rules of life that were full of 
auſterity, recommended a ſtrict and rigorous ab- 
ſtinenet, and preſcribed the moſt ſevere bodily 
mortifications, from a notion, that they had. a 


happy influence in purifying and enlarging the 


mind, and in diſpoſing it for the contemplation of 
celeſtial things. As they looked upon 1t to be 
the unhappineſs of the ſoul to have been aſſociated, 
at all, to a malignant, terreſtrial, body; ſo they 
imagined, that the more that body was extenuated, 
the leſs it would corrupt and degrade the mind, or 
divert it from purſuits of a ſpiritual and divine 
nature: all the Gnoſtics, however, were not ſo 
ſevere in their moral diſcipline. Some maintained 
that there was no moral difference in human 
actions; and thus, confounding right with wrong, 
they gave a looſe rein to all the paſſions, and 
aſſerted the innocence of following blindly all 
their motions, and of living by their tumultuous 
dictates [#]. There is nothing ſurpriſing or un- 
accountable in this difference between the Gnoſtic 
moraliſts, For, when we examine the matter 
with atteption, we ſhall find that the ſame doc- 
trine may very naturally have given riſe to theſe 
oppoſite ſentiments. As they all in general con- 
ſidered the body as the center and ſource of evil, 
thoſe of that ſect, who were of a moroſe and au- 
ſtere diſpoſition, would be hence naturally led to 
mortify and combat the body as the enemy of the 
loul; and thoſe who were of a voluptuous turn, 


[] See Clemens Ar.ExanDRINUS, Stramatum, lib. iii, 


: might 


cap. v. p. 529. edit. Potter. 
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CEN T. might alſo conſider the actions of the body, ax 
Parr U. having no relation, either of congruity or in- 


How their 

doarines 

were ſup- 
.* 


Whence the 
di\TPenfions 
among this 
ie, 


congruity, to the ſtate of a ſoul in communion 
with God. 

VIII. Such extraordinary doctrines had cer. 
tainly need of an undoubted authority to ſupport 
them; and as this authority was not to be Boa 
in the writings of the evangeliſts or apoſtles, re- 
courſe was had to fables and ſtratagems. When 
the Gnoſtics were challenged to produce the 
ſources from whence they had drawn ſuch ftrange 
renets, and an authority proper to juſtify the con- 
fidence with which they taught them; ſome re- 
ferred to fictitious writings of ABRAHAM, Z0R0- 


ASTER, CHRIST, and his apoſtles; others boaſted 


of their having drawn theſe opinions from certain 
ſecret doctrines of CHRIST, which were not ex- 
ſed to vulgar eyes; others affirmed, that they 
ad arrived at theſe ſublime degrees of wiſdom by 
an innate force and vigour of mind;. and others 
aſſerted, that they were inſtructed in theſe myſte- 
rious parts of theological ſcience by TH EUDAs, a 
diſciple of St. Paul, and by MaTTH1as, one of 
the friends of our Lord, As to thoſe among the 
Gnoſtics, who did not utterly reje& the books of 
the New Teſtament, it is proper to obſerve, that 
they not only interpreted thoſe ſacred books moſt 
abſurdly, by neglecting the true ſpirit of the words 
and the intention of the writers, but alſo corrupted 


them, in the moſt perfidious manner, by curtail- 


ing and adding, in order to remove what was un- 
favourable, or to produce ſomething conformable, 
to their pernicious and extravagant ſyſtem. 

IX. It has been already obſerved, that the Gno- 
ſtics were divided in their opinions before they em- 
braced Chriſtianity. This appears from the ac- 
count which has been given above of the oriental 


Philoſophy; and from hence we may ſee the rea- 


ſon, why they were formed into ſo many * 
ects 
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{ets after their receiving the Chriſtian faith. For, © E N To' 


15 every one endeavoured to force the doctrines of p u. 
the goſpel into a conformity with their particular 
ſentiments and tenets, ſo Chriſtianity muſt have 

appeared in different forms, among the different 
members of a ſect, which paſſed, however, under 

one general name. Another circumſtance which 

alſo contributed to the diverſity of ſects amon 

this people was, that ſome being Jews by birth, 

(as CERINTHUS and others,) could not ſo eaſily 

aſſume that contempt of Moszs, and that averſion 

to his hiſtory, which were ſo virulently indulged 


by thoſe who had no attachment to the Jewiſh 


nation, nor to its religious inſtitutions. We ob- 
ſerve, in the laſt place, that the whole religious 
and philoſophical ſyſtem of the Gnoſtics was deſti- 
tute of any ſure or ſolid foundation, and depended, 
both for its exiſtence and ſupport, upon the airy 
ſuggeſtions of genius and fancy. This conſider- 
ation alone is a ſufficient key to explain the divi- 
ſions that reigned in this ſect; ſince uniformity can 
never ſubſiſt, with aſſurance, but upon the baſis 
of evident and ſubſtantial truth; and variety muſt 
naturally introduce itſelf into thoſe ſyſtems and 
inſtitutions, which are formed and conducted by 
the ſole powers of invention and fancy. | 
X. As then the Chriſtian religion was, in its Doſfitheus, 
firſt rife, corrupted in ſeveral places by the mix- 
ture of an impious and chimerical philoſophy with 
its pure and ſublime doctrines, it will be proper 
to mention here the heads of thoſe ſets, who, in 
the firſt century, caſt a cloud upon the luſtre of 
the riſing church. Among theſe, many give the 
firſt place to Dos1THEvs, a Samaritan, It is cer- 
tain, that about the time of our Saviour, a man, 
lo named, lived among the Samaritans, and aban- 
doned that ſect; but all the accounts we have of 
him tend to ſhew, that he is improperly placed 
among thoſe called Heretics, and ſhould rather be 
| ” I ranked 
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ranked among the enemies of Chriſtianity, - For 
this delirious man ſet himſelf up for the Mess1an, 
whom God had promiſed to the Jews, and &iſ- 
owning, of conſequence, the divine miſſion of 
CnRisT, could not be ſaid to corrupt his doc- 
trine [u]. | 

XI. The ſame obſervation holds true with re- 
ſpect to Simon Maus. This impious man is not 
to be ranked among the number of thoſe, who 
corrupted, with their errors, the purity and fim- 
plicity of the Chriſtian doctrine ; nor is he to be 
conſidered as the parent and chief of the heretical 
tribe, in which point of light he has been 1nju- 
diciouſly viewed by almoſt all ancient and modern 
writers. He 1s rather to be- placed in the number 
of thoſe who were enemies to the progreſs and ad- 
vancement of Chriſtianity. For it is manifeſt 
from all the records we have concerning him, 
that, after his defection from the Chriſtians, he 
retained not the leaſt attachment to CHRIST, but 
oppoſed himſelf openly to the divine Saviour, and 
aſſumed to himſelf blaſphemouſly the title of the 


ſupreme power of God [w]. 


XII. The accounts, which ancient writers give 
us of Stuox the magician, and of his opinions, 
ſeem ſo different, and indeed ſo inconſiſtent with 
each other, that certain learned men have conſi- 
dered them as regarding two different perſons, 
bearing the name of SiMoN ; the one a magician, 
and an apoſtate from Chriſtianity; the other a 
Gnoſtic philoſopher. This opinion, which ſup— 
poſes a fact without any other proof than a ſeem- 
ing difference in the narration of the ancient hiſto- 
rians, ought not to be too lightly adopted. To 
depart from the authority of ancient writers 1n 


[z] See Basnace, Hiſtoire des Fuifs, lib. ii. cap. xill. 
Ricn. Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccleſt« 
aſtigues de Du Pin, tom. iti. cap. xiii. p. 304. ; 

[w] Origen adv. Celſum, lib. v. p. 272. edit. * 
> Enis 


th 


CaaP, v. Diviſiens and Heręſies. 


this matter is by no means prudent; nor is it ne- 
ceſſary to reconcile the different accounts already 
mentioned, whoſe inconſiſtency is not real, but 
apparent only. S1MoN was, by birth, a Samari- 
tan, or a Jew: when he had ſtudied philoſophy at 
Alexandria [x], he made a public profeſſion of ma- 
gic, (which was nothing very uncommon at that 
time,) and perſuaded the Samaritans, by fictitious 
miracles, that he had received from God the power 
of commanding and reſtraining thoſe evil beings 
by which mankind were tormented [y]. Having 
ſeen the miracles - which PaiLie wrought, by a 
divine power, he joined himſelf to this apoſtle, 
and embraced the doctrine of CHRIST, but with 
no other deſign than to receive the power of 
working miracles, in order to promote a low in- 
tereſt, and to preſerve and increaſe his impious 
authority over the minds of men. Then St. PR- 
TER pointed out to him ſolemnly the impiety of 
his intentions, and the vanity of his hopes, in that 


ſevere diſcourſe recorded in the viith chapter of 


the Acts of the Apoſiles; then the vile impoſtor 
not only returned to his former ways by an entire 
defection from the Chriſtians, but alſo oppoſea, 
wherever he came, the progreſs of the goſpel, and 
even travelled into different countries with that 
odious deſign. Many things are recorded of this 
impoſtor, of his tragical end, and of the ſtatue 
erected to him at Rome, which the greateſt part of 
the learned reject as fabulous. They are at leaſt 
uncertain, and deſtitute of all probability [Z]. 


XIII. 


[x] Clementina Homil. ii. p. 633. tom. it. PP. Apoſt. 
2 Acts vii. 9, 10. | 

Dau x's diſſertation, De Statua Simonis, ſubjoined to his diſ- 
courſe concerning the ancient oracles. DzYL1inG1vs, Obfervat. 
Sacr. lib. i. Obſerv. xxxvi. p. 140. T1ILLEMONT, Memoires 
pour fervir a P Hiſtoire de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 340. The 
circumſtances of Stuox's tragical end, vix. his having pre- 
tended to fly, by a miraculous power, in order to pleaſe the 


emperor 
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See BEAUSOBRE, Hiſtoire des Manich. p. 203. 395. Van 
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XIII. It is beyond all doubt, that SMO was 
in the claſs of thoſe philoſophers, who not only 
maintained the eternity of matter, but alſo the 
exiſtence of an evil being, who preſided, and thus 
ſhared, the empire of the univerſe, with the ſu- 
preme and beneficent Mind. And as there was a 
your deal of variety in the ſentiments of the dif. 
erent members of this ſect, it is more than pro- 
bable that Simon embraced the opinion of thoſe 
who held, that matter, moved, from eternity, by 
an intrinſic and neceſſary activity, had, by its in- 
nate force, produced, at a certain period of time, 
from its own ſubſtance, the evil principle which 
now exerciſes dominion over 1t, with all his nu- 
merous train of attendants. From this pernicious 
doctrine, the other errors attributed to him con- 


cerning fate, the indifference of human actions, the 


zmpurity of the human body, the power of magic, and 
ſuch like extravagancies, flow naturally as from 


their true and genuine ſource [a]. But this odious 


magician ſtill proceeded to more ſhocking degrees 
of enormity in his monſtrous fictions ; for he pre- 
tended, that in his perſon reſided the greateſt and 


emperor Nero, who was fond of magic; his falling to the 
ground, and breaking his limbs, in conſequence of the prayers 
of St. PETER and St. Paul; and his putting himſelf to death, 
through ſhame and deſpair, to have been thus defeated by the 
ſuperior power of the apoſtles; all theſe romantic fictions have 
derived their credit from a ſet of eccleſiaſtical writers, who, on 
many occaſions, prefer the marwellous to the truth, as favour- 
able to a ſyſtem of religion, or rather ſuperſtition, which truth 
and reaſon loudly diſown. 
. [a] The diſſertation of Hor B Tus, concerning Stow the 
magician, which was publiſhed not long ago, in the Biblioth. 
Herefiologica of VoiGTivus, tom. 1. par. III. p. 511. ſeems 
referable to any thing elſe upon that ſubject, though it be 2 
juvenile performance, and not ſufficiently finiſhed He follows 
the ſteps of his maſter THoM ASUS, who, with admirable pe- 
netration, diſcovered the true ſource of that multitude of er- 
rors, with which the Gnoſtics, and particularly StMox, were 
ſo diſmally polluted. Vol orius, in the place above cited, 
p. 567. gives a liſt of the other authors who have made any 
mention of this impoſtor. | 


9 moſt 


in this century. He is ſaid to have been inſtructed 


Cnap. Vo Diviſions and Hereſies. "6 


moſt powerful of the divine ons; that another C E N.T, 
eon of the female ſex, the mother of all human pr n, 
ſouls, dwelt in the perſon of his miſtreſs HzLz- | 
na [], and that he came, by the command of 
God, upon earth, to aboliſh the empire of thoſe 
that had formed this material world, and to deliver 
HELENA from their power and dominion. 

XIV. Another wrong-headed teacher, named Menander, 
MznANDER, a Samaritan alſo by birth, appeared 


by Sox; though this opinion has no other found- 
ation, than the general notion, that all the various 
ſe&s of the Gnoſtics derived their origin from that 
magician ; and this notion is entirely groundleſs. 
Be that as it will, MEnanpes ſhould rather be 
ranked with the lunatics than with the heretics of 
antiquity, ſeeing he alſo took it into his head to 
exhibit himſelf to the world as the promiſed Sa- 
viour. For it appears, by the teſtimonies of IRE- 
x&vs, JUSTIN, and TERTULLIAN, that he pre- 
tended to be one of the ons ſent from the pleroma, 
or celeſtial regions, to ſuccour the ſouls that lay 
groaning under bodily oppreſſion and ſervitude, 
and to maintain them againſt the violence and [ 
ſtratagems of the demons that hold the reins of * 
empire in this ſublunary world. As this doctrine 7 
was built upon the ſame foundation with that of 
Simon Macus, therefore the ancient writers look- 
ed upon him as the inſtructor of MEN ANV DER. 

XV. If then we ſeparate theſe three perſons, Nicclaitaze, 
now ſucceſſively mentioned, from the heretics of 
the firſt century, we may rank among the chief of 
che Chriſtian ſectaries, and particularly of thoſe 
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[5] Some very learned men have given an allegorical ex- 
plication of what the ancient writers ſay concerning HELENA 
the miſtreſs of this magician, and imagine that by the name 
HELENA is ſignified either marter, or ſpirit. But nothing is 
more eaſy than to ſhew upon what flight foundations this opi- 4 
nion is built. os 1454 
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CEN . that bear the general name of Gnoſtics, the Ni- 
Paz I. COlaitans, whom CHRIST himſelf mentions. with 
abhorrence, by the mouth of his apoſtle [c]. It 
is true, indeed, that the divine Saviour does not 
reproach them with erroneous opinions Cconcern- 
ing the deity, but with the licentiouſneſs of their 
practice, and the contempt of that folemn law 
which the apoſtles had enacted (Acts xv. 29.) 
againſt fornication, and the uſe of mears offered to 
idols. It is however certain, that the writers of 
the ſecond and the following centuries, IRen avs, 
'TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS, and others, affirm, that 
the Nicolaitans adopted the ſentiments of the 
Gnoſtics, concerning the two principles of all 
things, the ons, and the origin of this terreſtrial 
globe. The authority of theſe writers would be 
entirely ſatisfactory in this matter, were there not 
ſome reaſon to imagine, that they confounded, in 
their narrations, two ſects very different from each 
other; that of the Nicolaitans, mentioned 1n the 
Revelations; and another founded, by a certain 
Nico Aus, in the ſecond century, upon the prin- 
ciples of the Gnoſtics. But this is a matter of too 
doubtful a nature to juſtify a poſitive deciſion on 
either ſide. 5 i 
a ane XVI. There is no ſort of doubt, but that Cx- 
rithians, RINTHUS may be placed with propriety among the 
Gnoſtics, though the learned are not entirely 
agreed whether he belongs to the heretics of the 
firſt or the ſecond century [4]. This man was by 
birth a Jew, and having applied himſelf to letters CR 
and philoſophy at Alexandria [e], attempted, at ſhou 
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1 length, to form a new and ſingular ſyſtem of doc- * 
1 | | they 
N [c] Rev. fl. 6. 14, 15. | * 
. 4] See Sau. Bas NAaOE, Arnal. Polit. Eccleſ. tom, ii. p. 6. ED 


Farvir, Eclaircifſemens fur i Hijtoire Eccleſ. des deux premiers \ 
Siecles, cap. v. p. 64. The opimon of theſe two learned men . los 
is oppoſed by Bud Rus, De Eccle/. A 46s cap. v. p. 412. princ 

e] Tusobok ET. Fatal. Aæret. lib. ii. cap. iii. p. 219. by th 
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trine and diſcipline by a monſtrous combination C E x Te 
of the doctrines of Currsrt, with the opinions and p, => TH 
errors of the Jews and Gnoſtics. From the latte 
he borrowed. their pleroma, their æons, their demi- 
urge, &c. and ſo modified and tempered theſe 
fictions, as to give them an air of Judaiſm, which 
muſt have conſiderably favoured the progreſs of 
his hereſy. He taught “ that the creator of this 
« world, whom he conſidered alſo as the ſove- 
« reign and lawgiver of the Jewiſh people, was 
© a being endowed with the greateſt virtues, and 
« derived his birth from the Supreme God; that 
© this being fell, by degrees, from his native vir- 
tue, and his primitive dignity ; that the Supreme 
« God, in conſequence of this, determined to de- 
* ſtroy his empire, and ſent upon earth, for this 
« purpoſe, one of the ever-happy and glorious 
« gong, whoſe name was CHRIST; that this CHRIST 
© choſe for his habitation the perſon of Ixsus, a 
« man of the moſt illuſtrious Roden and juſtice, 
« the ſon of JoszyH and Mary, and, deſcending 
« in the form of a dove, entered into him, while 
« he was receiving the baptiſm of Joan in the 
« waters of Jordan; that Jzesus, after his union 
with CRRIST, oppoſed himſelf with vigour to 
« the God of the Jews, and was, by his inſtigation, 
« ſeized and crucified by the Hebrew chiefs ; thar 
when Jesus was taken captive, CHRISH aſcend- 1 
ed up on high, ſo that the man Issus alone was I 
ſubjected to the pains of an ignominious death.“ 5 
CERINTHUS required of his followers, that they NH 
ſhould worſhip the father of CHRIST, even the 9 
Supreme God, in conjunction with the ſon; that 1 
they ſhould abandon the lawgiver of the Jews; 
5 whom he looked upon as the creator of the world; 
— that they ſhould retain a part of the law given by 
Sik Mosks, but ſhould, nevertheleſs, employ their 
412: principal attention and care to regulate their lives 
219, by the precepts of CyrisT. To encourage them 
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CEN r. to this, he promiſed them the reſurrection of this 
pr x, mortal body, after which was to commence a 
— ſcene of the moſt exquiſite delights, during 
CRIST's earthly reign of a thouſand years, which 
was to be ſucceeded by an happy and never end- 
ing life in the celeftial world. For CerxinTays 
held, that CurisT will one day return upon earth, 
and, renewing his former union with the man 
Jzsvs, will reign with his people in the land of 
Paleſtine during a thouſand years. 
The Naza- XVII. It has been already obſerved, that the 
Ebionies Church was troubled with early diſputes concern- 
font teme ing the law of Moszs, and the Jewiſh rites, 
\-coad cen- T hoſe, however, who conſidered the obſervance 
_ of the Moſaic rites as neceſſary to ſalvation, had 
not, in this firſt century, proceeded fo far as to 
break off all communion with ſuch as differed 
from them in this matter. Therefore they were 
{till regarded as brethren, though of the weaker 
ſort. Bor when, after the ſecond deſtruction of 
Feruſalem, under the emperor ADRIAN, theſe 
zealots for the Jewiſh rites deſerted the ordinary 
aſſemblies of Chriſtians, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate 
meetings among themſelves, then they were num- 
bered with thoſe ſects who had departed from the 
pure doctrine of CHRIST. Hence the name Na- 
zarenes and Ebionites, by which the judaizing 
Chriſtians were diſtinguiſned from thoſe who 
looked upon the Moſaic worſhip and ceremonies 
as entirely abohſhed by the appearance of CHRIST 
upon earth. We ſhall only obſerve further under 
this head, that though the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
are generally placed among the ſects of the apo- 
ſtolic age, yet they really belong to the ſecond 
century, which was the earlieſt period of their 
exiſtence as a ſect. 
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SECOND CENTURY. 


ANTI. 
The External HIS TO RM of the CHURCH. 


CHSTTERTE 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church 
during this century, g 


E I* this century the Roman ſceptre was, for c x N T, 
the moſt part, ſwayed by princes of a mild _ II. 

and moderate turn. TRA J Ax, though too eagerly e e 
bent upon the purſuit of glory, and not always The fix of 
ſufficiently attentive to his conduct, nor prudent h. => 
in his meaſures, was nevertheleſs endowed with 
many virtues, and the predominant lines of his 
character were clemency and benevolence. A- 
DRIAN was of a more harſh and untractable tem- 
per; yet very far from deſerving the reputation 
of a wick ⸗ d or unjuſt prince. He was of a mixed 
character, chargeable with ſeveral vices, and 
eſtimable on account of many excellent qualities. 
The AnToninxs were illuſtrious models of hu- 
manity, goodneſs, and ſublime virtue. SEVERUS 
himſelf, in whoſe character and diſpoſition ſuch 
an unexpected and diſadvantageous change was 
effected, was, in the beginning of his reign, un- 
Juſt towards none, and even the Chriſtians were 
treated by him with equity and mildneſs. 
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CENT. II. This lenity of the emperors was ſingularly 
Pais 1. advantageous to thoſe Chriſtians who lived under 
—— the Roman ſceptre ; it ſuſpended ſometimes their 
— pro- ſufferings, and alleviated the burthen of their 


Chriſtianity diſtreſſes. For, though edits of a ſevere nature 
In the Ro- 
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man m. were iſſued out againſt them, and the magiſtrates, 


pir E. | 


them Le]. 


animated by the prieſts and by the multitude, 
ſned their blood with a cruelty which frequently 
exceeded even the dictates of the moſt barbarous 
laws; yet there was always ſome remedy that 
accompanied theſe evils, and ſoftened their ſeve- 
rity. TRaJan, however condemnable in other 
reſpects, on account of his conduct towards the 
Chriſtians, was yet engaged, by the repreſenta- 
tions that PLiny the younger gave of them, to 
forbid all /earch to be made after them. He alſo 
prohibited all anonymous libels and accuſations, 
by which the Chriſtians had fo often been perfi- 
dioufly expoſed to the greateſt ſufferings [a]. 
ANToninus Prus went ſo far as to enact penal 
laws againſt their accuſers [4]. And others, by 
various acts of beneficence and compaſſion, de- 
fended them from the injurious treatment of the 
prieſts and people. Hence it came to pals, that 
in this century the limits of the church were con- 
ſiderably enlarged, and the number of converts 
to Chriſtianity prodigiouſly augmented. Of the 


truth of this, we have the moſt reſpectable and 


authentic teſtimonies in the writings of the an- 
cients ; teſtimonies, whoſe evidence and autho- 


rity are every way ſuperior to the vain attempts 


which ſome have made to obſcure and weaken 


III. It 


[a] See PI x x's epiſtles, book x. let. xcvui. 
[5] EuskRIUs, Eccl. Hiſtor. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. 
[] See MorLe's letters concerning the thundering legion, 


with the remarks which Dr. Mos REIM has annexed to his 


Latin tranſlation of them, publiſhed at the end of a work, 
entitled, Syztagma Difjert. ad Sanctiores Diſciplinas — 
l 2 ee 


york, 
inent. 
See 


* 


Crap. I. Profperons Events, \ +9 


III. It is not eaſy to point out particularly the 
different countries on which the light of celeſtial 
truth firſt roſe in this age. The ancient records 
that yet remain, do not give us information ſuf- 
ficient to determine that matter with certainty ; 
nor is it, indeed, a matter of much importance, 
We are, however, aſſured by the moſt unexcep- 
tionable teſtimonies, that CHRIS was worſhipped 
as God, almoſt throughout the whole Eaſt, as 
alſo. among the Germans, Spaniards, Celts, Bri- 
tons, and many other nations [4] ; but which of 
them received the goſpel in the firſt century, and 
which in the ſecond, is a queſtion unanſwerable 
at this diſtance of time. PanTeanvus, the head 
of the Alexandrian ſchool, is ſaid to have con- 
veyed to the Indians the knowledge of CHRIST [e]. 


But, after an attentive examination of the account. 


What coun- 
tries were 


enlightened 
with the 


goſpel, 


which Evuszn1vs gives of this matter, it will ap- 


pear, that theſe Indians were certain Jews, inha- 
bitants of the Happy Arabia, whom BarTHO- 
LOMEW the apoſtle had before inſtructed in the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. For, according to the 
account of St. JeRoM, PanTEANvus found among 
this people the goſpel of St. MaTTaew, which 
they had received from BAR THOLOMEH their firſt 
teacher. | 
IV. The Chriſtian religion, having penetrated 
among the Gauls, ſeems to have paſſed from 
thence into that part of Germany which was ſub- 
jet to the Romans, and from thence into Bri- 
tain [F J. Certain German. churches, indeed, 


are 


See alſo the dialogue between JusT1x MarTYR and TRY HO 


the Jew, p. 341. 


[d] IX ER EKus contr. Heref. lib. i. cap. x. TERTULLIAN 
adv. Judæos, cap. vii. p. 212. 


[e] EuskzIus, Hi. Eccle/. book v. c. x. IEROMR Catal. 
Scriptor. Eccleſ. c. xxxvi. 


[/]Ugs1nvus, BEBELIus, and others, have written learnedly 
concerning the origin of the German churches, which TER - 
3 L 3 TULLIAN 
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the Ger- 
mans, 
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Converſion 
of the 


Gauls, 


EN r. are fondly ambitious of deriving their origin from 
Pars 1, St, PETER, and from the companions of the other 
—— — apoſtles. The Britons alſo are willing to believe, 


The External HisTory of the cnvnch. 


upon the authority of BDR, that, in this cen- 
tury, and under the reign of Marcus AN TONI“ 
Nus, their king Lucius addreſſed himſelf to 
ELEUTRHEZUs the Roman Pontif, for doctors to 
inſtruct him in the Chriſtian religion, and having 
obtained his requeſt, embraced the goſpel [g]. 
But, after all, theſe traditions are extremely 
doubtful, and are, indeed, rejected by ſuch as 
have learning ſufficient to weigh the credibility of 
ancient narrations. 

V. It is very poſſible that the light of Chriſtiani- 
ty may have reached Tranſalpine Gaul, now called 
France, before the concluſion of the apoſtolic age, 
either by the miniſtry of the apoſtles themſelves, 
or their immediate ſucceſſors. But we have no 
records, that mention, with certainty, the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtian churches in this part of 
Europe before the ſecond century. Porhixus, a 
man of exemplary piety and zeal, ſet out from 
Ala in company with Irenzus and others, and 
laboured in the Chriſtian cauſe with ſuch ſuccels 
among the Gauls, that churches were eſtabliſhed 
at Lyons and Vienne, of which Porhixus himſelf 
was the firſt biſhop [5]. 

| VI. The 


.TULLIAN and IREN tus mention as erected in this century. 


Add to theſe, the ample illuſtrations of this ſubject, which 
are to be found in Lizon's Singularitts Hiſftor. et Liter. 
tom. iv. p. 193. The celebrated Dou. CAL ME r has judici- 
ouſly refuted the common and popular accounts of the firſt 
Chriſtian Doctors in Germany, in his Hi. de la Lorraine, 
tom. i. Diff. fur les Evtques de Treves, par. III, IV. See 
alſo Bol LAN Ds, Ad. Sandor. p. 922. HoxTHEZIM DI,. de 
ra Epiſcop. Trevir. tom. i. Hit. Trevir. 

[g] See Us REER Antig. Ecclaf. Britann. cap. i. p. 7; as alſo 


 Gopwix, De conver/ione Britan. cap. i. p. 7. and Ravyin's 


Hiſtory of England. 
5] See the epiſtle of PT RUS pe Marca, concerning the 


al riſe of Chriſtianity in F rance, publiſhed among the diſ- 


ſer tations 


wy I 0* Wy 


ma 
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VI. The writers of this century attribute this e E N f. 
rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity to the power of þ N 
God, to the energy of divine truth, to the ex- 
traordinary gifts, which were imparted to the firſt ng 
Chriſtians, and the miracles and prodigies that New Tefta- 
were wrought in their behalf and at their com- 
mand; nor do they aſcribe almoſt any part of 
the amazing ſucceſs, that attended the preaching 
of the goſpel, to the intervening ſuccours of hu- 
man means, or ſecond cauſes. But this is carry- 
ing the matter too far. The wiſdom of human 
counſels, and the uſefu] efforts of learning and 
prudence, are too inconſiderately excluded from 
this account of things. For it is beyond all 
doubt, that the pious diligence and zeal, with 
which many learned and worthy men recom- 
mended the ſacred writings, and ſpread them 
abroad in tranſlations, which rendered them uſe- 
ful to thoſe who were ignorant of the language 
in which they were written, contributed much 
to the ſucceſs and propagation of the Chriſtian 
doctrine. Latin verſions of theſe ſacred books 
were multiplied by the pious labours of the 
learned with particular diligence, becauſe that 
language was now more univerſal than any 
other [#]. Among theſe verſions, that which was 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Italic obtained 
unverſally the preference, and was followed by 
the Syriac, Egyptian, and ZEthiopic verſions, 
ug dates it is impoſſible to fix with certain- 
ty [4]. | 5 


ſertations of that author; and alſo by VAI BSI us, in his edition 
of EuszB1vus's Ecelgfiaſtical Hiſtory. See alſo Hiſfofrr Literaire 
de la France, tom. i. p. 223. Linxon's Singularites Hiſtor. et 
Literaires, vol. iv. : 

li] See AucusTIn. De doctrina Chriſtiana, lib, ui, cap. xi, 
p. 85. edit. Calixt. | | 
(e] See Jo. GorTLoB. CAA Zz Ov. Critica ſacra Pet, Trf, 


p. 663. 
KL 4 VII. 
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CENT. VII. Among the obſtacles that retarded the 
8 1. progreſs of Chriſtianity, the impious calumnies 


Chriſtians 
defended, 


of: its enemies were the moſt conſiderable. The 
perſons, the characters, and religious ſentiments 


and heretics Of the firſt Chriſtians were moſt unjuſtly treated, 


refuted, c 


and moſt perfidiouſly miſrepreſented to the cre. 
dulous multitude [J], who were reſtrained b 
this only from embracing the goſpel. Thoſe 
therefore, who, by their apologetic writings in fa- 
vour of the Chriſtians, deſtroyed the poiſonous 
influence of detraction, rendered, no doubt, 
ſignal ſervice to the doctrine of CHRIST, by 
removing the chief impediment that retarded its 
progreſs. Nor were the writings of ſuch as 
combated with ſucceſs the ancient Heretics with- 
out their uſe, eſpecially in the early periods of 
the church. For the inſipid and extravagant 
doctrines of theſe ſectaries, and the groſs immo- 
ralities with which they were chargeable, were 
extremely prejudicial to the Chriſtian religion, 
by diſguſting many at whatever carried the Chriſ- 
tian name. But when it was known, by the 


writings of thoſe who defended Chriſtianity, that 


theſe corrupt heretics were held in averſion, in- 
ſtead of being patronized by the true followers 
of CHRIST, then, the clouds that were caſt over 


the religion of Jzsus were diſperſed, and the 


[ Nothing more injurious can be conceived than the 
r of contempt, indignation, and reproach, which the 
eathens employed in expreſſing their hatred againſt the 
Chriſtians, who were called by them atheiſts, becauſe-they 
derided the heathen polytheiſm ; magicians, becauſe they 
wrought miracles ; /e/\-muzderers, becauſe they ſuffered mar- 


tyrdom chearfully for the truth; haters of the light, becauſe, 
to avoid the fury of the perſecutions raiſed againſt them, they 


were forced, at firſt, to hold their religious aſſemblies in the 


night: with a mukitude of other ignominious epithets em- 


ployed againſt them by Ta cir us, SuETONtUs, CELSUS, Kc 
See BixGHan's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, book i. 
Cap. U. Pe 5 | FP 
: | prejudices 


| 
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: prejudices. that had been raiſed againft it were C E N r. 
; fully removed. Parr I, 
: VIII. It is eaſier to conceive than to expreſs, — 

$ how much, the miraculous powers and extraordi- Mines 
„ nary gifts, which were diſplayed in the miniftry dinary SH 
— of the firſt heralds of the goſpel, contributed to 

y enlarge the bounds of the church. Theſe gifts, 

ſe however, which were given for wiſe and im- 

% portant reaſons, began gradually to diminiſh in 

15 proportion as the reaſons ceaſed for which they 

t, were conferred, And accordingly when almoſt 

y all nations were enlightened with the truth, and 

ts the number of Chriſtian churches increaſed daily 

as in all places, then the miraculous gift of tongues 


began gradually to decreaſe. It appears, at the 
fame time, from unexceptionable teſtimonies, 
that the other extraordinary, gifts with which the 
omnipotence and wiſdom of the Moſt High had 
ſo richly endowed the riſing church, were in fe- 
yeral places continued during this century [Ln]. 

IX. We cannot indeed place, with any degree The mi- 
of certainty, among the effects of a miraculous thundering 
power yet remaining in the church, the ſtory of lesion. 
the Chriſtian legion, who, by their prayers, drew 
from heaven a refreſhing ſhower upon the army 
of Mazxevs ANnToNninus, ready to periſh with 
thirſt, when that emperor was at war with the 
Marcomanni. This remarkable. event (which 
gave to the Chriſtians, to whom 1t was attributed, 
the name of the thundering legion, on account of 
the thunder and lightning that deſtroyed the 
enemy, while the ſhower revived the fainting 
Romans) has been mentioned by many writers. 

But whether it was really miraculous or not, has 
been much diſputed among learned men. Some 


n] PrFANNER, De donis miraculs/is. SeeNCER,. Not. ad 
Orig. contra Celſum, p. 5, 6. MamMacntvs, Originum er 
Antiquitat, Cbriſtianar. tom. i. P- 363, &e,. be 

8 think 
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cx Nv r. think that the Chriſtians, by a pious fort of miſ. 
1 take, attributed this unexpected and ſeaſonable 
ſhower, which ſaved the Roman army, to a mi. 
raculous interpoſttion ; and this opinion is indeed 
ſupported by the weightieſt reaſons, as well as by 

the moſt reſpectable authorities [u]. 
More than X. Let us diſtinguiſh what is doubtful in this 
ſtory, from that which is certain. It is certain, 
that the Roman army, encloſed by the enemy, 
and reduced to the moſt deplorable and even 
deſperate condition by the thirſt under which 
they languiſhed in a parched deſert, was revived 
by a ſudden and unexpected rain. It is alſo 
certain, that both the Heathens and the Chriſ- 
tians looked upon this event as extraordinary 
and miraculous; the former attributing it to 
Jverrzr, MRcukr, or the power of magic; the 
latter to CHRIST, interpoſing, thus unexpectedly, 
in conſequence of their prayers. It is ſtill fur- 
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- Fz] Such readers as are defixous to know what learned 
men have alleged on both fides of this curious queſtion, may 
conſult WiTs1us's Difſertat. de Legione Fulminatrice, which 1s 
ſubjoined to his Ægyptiaca, in defence of this miracle; as alſo 
what is alleged againſt it by Dan. LAR ROG, in a diſcourſe 
upon that ſubjeR, ſubjoined to the Adverſaria Sacra of MaTTE, 
LazRoOQUE, his father. But above all, the controverſy be- 
tween Sir PETER KING“ and Mr. WALTER MoyLE upon 
this ſubje&, is worthy of the attention of the curious; and 
likewiſe the diſſertation of the learned JaBLonsX1, inſerted 
in the eighth volume of the M:/cellanea Leipſienſia, p. 417. 
under the title of Spicilegium de Legione Fulminatrice. This 
laſt- mentioned author inveſtigates, with great acuteneſs, the 
reaſons and motives which induced the Chriſtians to place ſo 
inconſiderately this per in the lift of miracles. | 


(Þ [*] It is by miſtake that Dr. Mosntin confounds Sir Pz 728 
KinG, lord chancellor of England, with the perſon who carried on the 
controverſy with MoyLE concerning the thundering legion. Moy 1 xs d- 
verſary was Mr. Kine, a clergyman, rector of Topſham, near Exeter, 
which was the place of his nativity, and alſo of the famous chancellor 5, 
Who bore his name. See the Letters addreſſed to the Reverend Mr. K1xc, 
in the Poſtbumous Collection of Locxn's Letters, publiſhed by Cor 18 
5 See alſo LarDNzR's Collection ef Heathen and Fewiſh Teſtimonies, c. vol. i. 
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Crap. IJ. Profperons Events, 
ther beyond all doubt, that a conſiderable num- Er. 


ber of Chriftians ſerved, at this time, in the 
Roman army, and it is extremely probable, 

in ſuch trying circumſtances of calamity and 
diſtreſs, they implored the merciful interpoſition 
and fuccours of their God and Saviour. And as 
the Chriſtians of theſe times looked upon all ex- 
traordinary events as miracles, and aſcribed to 
their prayers all the uncommon and ſingular oc- 
currences of an advantageous nature that hap- 
pened to the Roman empire, it will not appear 
ſurpriſing, that, upon the preſent occaſion, they 
attributed the dehverance of ANnToninus and his 
amy to a miraculous interpoſition which they 
had obtained from above. But, on the other 
hand, it muſt be carefully obſerved, that it is an 
nvariable maxim, univerſally adopted by the wiſe 
and judicious, that no events are to be eſteemed 
miraculous, which may be rationally attributed 
to natural cauſes, and accounted for by a re- 
courſe to the ordinary diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence; and as the unexpected ſhower, which 
reſtored the expiring force of the Romans, may 
be eaſily explained without rifing beyond the 
uſual and ordinary courſe of nature, the conclu- 
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— 


lon is manifeſt; nor can it be doubtful in what 


light we are to conſider that remarkable event. 

XI. The Jews were viſited with new calami- 
ties, firſt under TRaJan, and then under Apr1- 
ax, when under the ſtandards of Barxcocautsa, 
who gave himſelf out for the Mzss1an, they. roſe 
In rebellion againſt the Romans. In conſequence 
of this ſedition, prodigious numbers of that mi- 
ſerable people were put to the ſword, and a new 
ity, called Elia Capitolina, was raiſed upon the 
runs of Feruſalem, into which no Jew was per- 
mitted to enter [o]. This defeat of the Jews 


(0] JusTiN Mar. Dial. cum Taye none, p- 49- 278. 
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CENT. tended to confirm, in ſome; meaſure, the exter. 
Pax 1, nal tranquillity of the Chriſtian church. For that 


Philoſo- 
phers cone 
verted to 
Chriſtia- 
Pity, 


complaints and accuſations againſt them, but alſo 


upon that ſeditious nation, put it out of their 


The External Hisroxv of the Cyurcn, 


turbulent and perfidious nation had hitherto op- 
preſſed and vexed the Chriſtians, not only by 
preſenting every where to the Roman magiſtrates 


by treating them in the moſt injurious manner in 
Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries, be- 
cauſe they refuſed to ſuccour them againſt the 
Romans. But this new calamity, which fell 


power to exerciſe their malignity againſt the diſ- 
ciples of Ixsus, as they had formerly done. 

XII. Among other acceſſions to the ſplendor 
and force of the growing church, we may reckon 
the learned and ingenious labours of thoſe philo- 
ſophers and literati, who were converted to 
Chriſtianity in this century. I am ſenſible that 
the advantages ariſing from hence to the cauſe of 
true religion will be diſputed by many; and, 
indeed, when the queſtion: is thus propoſed, 
whether, upon the whole, the intereſts of Chril- 
tianity have gained or loſt by the writings of the 
learned, and the ſpeculations of philoſophers, 
that have been employed in its defence, I confeſs 
myſelf incapable of ſolving it in a ſatisfactory 
manner. For nothing is more manifeſt than 
this truth, that the noble ſimplicity and dignity 
of religion were ſadly corrupted in many places, 
when the philoſophers blended their opinions 
with its pure doctrines, and were audactous 
enough to ſubmit that divine ſyſtem of faith and 
piety to be ſcrutinized and modified by the fal- 
lible rule of imperfect reaſon. 
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Cuar. II. Calamitous Events. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events which bappened to the 
church in this century, 


J. 1 the beginning of this century, there were 
no laws in force againſt the Chriſtians, for 
the ſenate had annulled the cruel edits of NERO, 
and NERVA had abrogated the ſanguinary laws of 
his predeceſſor Douirrax. But, notwithſtanding 
this, a horrid cuſtom prevailed of perſecuting the 
Chriſtians, and even of putting them to death, as 
often as a bloody prieſthood, or an outrageous 
populace, ſet on by them, demanded their de- 
ſtruction, Hence it happened, that, even under 
the reign of the good TRA JAN, popular cla- 
mours (p] were raiſed againſt the Chriſtians, 
many of whom fell victims to the rage of a merci- 
leſs multitude. Such were the riotous proceed- 
ings that happened in Bithynia, under the admi- 
niſtration of PLINy the younger, who, upon that 
occaſion, wrote to the emperor, to know in what 
manner he was to conduct himſelf towards the 
Chriſtians. The anſwer which he received from 
TA JAN amounted to this, That the Chriſtians 
* were not to be officiouſly ſought after [], but 
© that ſuch as were accuſed and convicted of an ad- 
* herence to Chriſtianity were to be put to death, 
* as wicked citizens, if they did not return to the 
* religion of their anceſtors.” . 
II. This edict of TRaJjan, being regiſtered 
among the public and ſolemn laws of the Roman 
empire, ſet bounds, indeed, to the fury of thoſe 


that perſecuted the Chriſtians, but was, however, 


[?] Evsemivs, Hiſt, Ecelef. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 103. 

17] See Prix x's letters, book x. lett. xcvii. and xcviii. 
which have been illuſtrated by many learned men, ſuch as 
Voss:vs, Beumer, BALDpWI N, HSUMAN, and others. 
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II. 
PART I. 


Perſecution 
under A- 
diian. 


The External Hisroxr of the Cavrcn; Chap. 


the occaſion of martyrdom to many even under ¶ oppoſi 
the beſt emperors. For, as often as an accuſet ¶ diſpoſ 
appeared, and the perſon accuſed of an adhe. ning 
rence to Chriſtianity confeſſed the truth of the procor 


charge, the only alternative then, was apoſtaſy or barbar 
death, ſince a magnanimous perſeverance in the of a la 
Chriſtian faith was, according to the edict o victed 
TRAJAN, a capital crime. And accordingly the table 1 
venerable and aged Simxon, fon of CLEO PAS, and by an 


biſhop of Jeruſalem, was, by this very law, cru hibitec 


cified in conſequence of an accuſation formed they * 
againſt him by the Jews[r7]. By the ſame law crimes 
alſo was the great and pious IoNATrTus, biſhop oi appear 
Antioch, ordered by TRA JAN himfelf to expire i of TRA. 
the Roman theatre, expoſed to the rapacity offi this ec 
furious beaſts [J]; for as the law denounced admira 
ſimply death to ſuch as were convicted of an a- brs, 1 
tachment to CHRIST, the kind of puniſhment wal every 
left by the legiſlator to the choice of the judge. a mine 
III. Such of the Chriſtians as could conceal left. 
their profeſſion were indeed ſheltered under the that th 
law of IRA JAN, which was, therefore, a diſagree fon : 
able reſtraint upon the Heathen prieſts, who Jews, 
breathed nothing but fury againſt the diſciples ol againſt 
Jesus. The office of an accuſer was alſo becom join hi: 
dangerous, and very few were diſpoſed to under IV. 
take it, ſo that the ſacerdotal craft was now in tural ſ. 
venting new methods to opprefs the Chriſtians the fur 
The law of TRA JAN was, therefore, artfully puniſh: 
evaded under the reign of his ſucceſſor ADRA of crin 
The populace, ſet in motion by their prieſts, dM terpret 
manded of their magiſtrates, with one voice imperi 
during the public games, the deſtruction of tha new 
Chriſtians : and the magiſtrates, fearing that a fe of An 
dition might be the conſequence of deſpiſing o impiet 
7] EvseBivs, Hit. Ecclgſ. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 103. [4] C 
5} See the Ada Martyrii Ignatiani, publiſhed by Rui x41 Birny 
and alſo in the Collection of the Apoſtelic Fathers. le] 


oppolin 


Calamitous Events. 


Cnae, II. 


: 


"Wh diſpoſed to indulge them in their requeſt. . Du- 
nig theſe commotions, Szrenvs GRAxlAxvus, 
8 proconſul of Aa, repreſented to the emperor how 
WT barbarous and unjuſt it was to ſacrifice to the fu 
oY of a lawleſs multitude, perſons who had been con- 
ned of no crime. Nor was his wiſe and equi- 
table remonſtrance without effect; for Aprian, 
by an edict iſſued out to theſe magiſtrates, pro- 
hibited the putting the Chriſtians to death, unleſs 
they were regularly accuſed and convicted of 
crimes committed againſt the laws; and this edict 
appears to have been a ſolemn renewal of the law 
of TRA JAN NJ. The moderation of the emperor, in 
this edict, may, perhaps, have been owing to the 
admirable apologies of QuaprRaTus and ARiSTI- 
pes, in favour of the Chriſtians, which were 
every way proper to diſpel the angry prejudices of 
a mind that had any ſenſe of equity and humanity 
left, But it was not from the Romans alone, 
that the diſciples of CuRISTH were to feel oppreſ- 
hon: BaRcocHEBAS, the fictitious king of the 
Jews, whom ADRIAN afterwards defeated, vented 
zgainſt them all his fury, becauſe they refuſed to 
join his ſtandards, and ſecond his rebellion [u]. 

IV. The law of Aprian, according to its na- 
tural ſenſe, ſeemed to cover the Chriſtians from 
the fury of their enemies, ſince it rendered them 


of crimes, and ſince the magiſtrates refuſed to in- 
terpret their religion as the crime mentioned in the 
imperial edict. Therefore their. enemies invented 
a new method of attacking them, under the reign 
of AnToxninus Pius, even by accuſing them of 
impiety and atheiſm, This calumny was refuted 


I] Compare Evszz1vs, HP. Eccle/. lib. iv. cap. ix. with 
BalLdvinus ad Edidda Princip. in Chriſtianos, p. 73. 


Le JvsrIix MazT. 4pologia ſecunda, p. 72. edit. Colon. 
in 
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CENT, 


Pa 4 1 I. 
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The External Hts rok of the Cnuxcnk. 


in an apology for the Chriſtians, preſented to the 
emperor by JusTin MaRTYR, in conſequence of 
which this equitable prince ordered, that all pro- 
ceedings againſt them ſhould be regulated by the 
law of AbRIAN Lei]. This, howeyer, was not 
ſufficient to ſuppreſs the rage of blood-thirſty per- 
ſecution ; for, ſome time after this, on occaſion 
of ſome earthquakes which happened in Alia, the 
people renewed their violence againſt the Chriſt- 
1ans, whom they conſidered as the authors of 
thoſe calamities, and treated conſequently in the 
moſt cruel and injurious manner. The emperor, 
informed of theſe unjuſt and barbarous proceed- 
ings, addreſſed an edict to the whole province of 
Ala, in which he- denounced capital puniſhment 


- againſt ſuch as ſhould, for the future, accuſe the 


The perſe- 
cut on un- 
det Marcus 
Antoninus. 


Chriſtians, without being able to prove them 
guilty of any crime [x]. 

V. This worthy prince was ſucceeded by Man- 
cus AURELIUS ANTONINUS the philoſopher, whom 
moſt writers have celebrated beyond meaſure on 
account of his extraordinary wiſdom and virtue. 
It is not, however, in his conduct towards the 
Chriſtians, that we muſt look for the reaſons of 
theſe pompous encomiums; for here, the cle- 
mency and juſtice of that emperor ſuffer a ſtrange 


[w] EvstB1vs, Hift. Eccle/. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 148. 

[x] Eusgzius, Hift. Ecclef. lib. iv. cap. xi. p. 126. 
FF It is proper to be obſerved, that the word crime, in ſeveral 
former edits, had not been ſufficiently determined in its ſig- 
mfication; ſo that we find the enemies of the Chriſtians, and 
even the Roman magiſtrates, applying this term to the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, But the equitable edi& of this good 
emperor, decided that point on the fide of humanity and 
juſtice, as appears from the letter he addreſſed to the province 
of Alia, in favour of the perſecuted Chriftians, and which 
concludes with the following words: If any one, for the 
« future, ſhall moleſt the Chriſtians, and accuſe them mere!y 
* on account of their religion, let the perſon thus accuſed be 
« diſcharged, though he is found to be a Chriſtian, and the 
ce accuſer be puniſhed according to the rigour of rhe law. 
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eclipſe. He did not, indeed, revoke the edict CEN r. 
of Axroxix us Pius, or abrogate the laws which p 1. 
the preceding emperors had enacted in favour of —— 
the Chriſtians ; but he did what was equally per- 
nicious to them. Without examining impartially 
their cauſe, he Jent an eaſy and attentive ear to 
all the moſt virulent inſinuations of their enemies, 
and more eſpecially. to the malignant calumnies of 
the philoſophers, who accuſed them of the moſt 
horrid crimes and the moſt monſtrous impiety, 
and charged them with reaewing the ſhocking 
WT feaſt of Thyeſtes, and the inceſtuous amours of 
the Theban prince. So that, if we except that of 
Ngo, there was no reign under which the 
Chriſtians were more injuriouſly and cruelly treat- 
ed, than under that of the wiſe and virtuous 
Mazxcus AuRELIUS; and yet there was no reign 
under which ſuch numerous and victorious apolo- 


gies were publiſhed in their behalf. Thoſe which 
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1 JusrIix MARTYR, ATHENAGORAS, and TATIAN 

drew up, upon this occaſion, are ſtill extant, _ 

. VI. This emperor iſſued out againſt the Chriſt- Theczlami- 
A þ þ ties ſuffered 

r jans, whom he regarded as a vain, obſtinate, and |, the 

) 


vicious ſet of men, edicts [Y], which, upon the Cum e 
- vhole, were very unjuſt; though we do not know, * 

at this diſtance of time, their particular contents. 

In conſequence of theſe imperial edicts, the judges 

and magiſtrates received the accuſations, which 


6, | : 

ieren ſlaves, and the vileſt of the perjured rabble, 

g- WJ brought againſt the followers of Jesus. And the | 

a Chriſtians were put to the moſt cruel tortures, and By. 

0 Wy vere condemned to meet death in the moſt barba- th 

od : | 5.48 

nous forms, notwithſtanding their perfect inno- 1 72RY 
ce WW cence, and their perſevering and ſolemn denial of 1 8 
ich the horrid crimes laid to their charge. The im- , 1 

oy perial edits were ſo poſitive and expreſs againſt : 71 fo 

be — N 2 : 770 $ 
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CENT. inflicting puniſhment upon ſuch of the Chriſtians 
2 1. as were guilty of no crime, that the corrupt 
judges, who, through motives of intereſt or po- 
pularity, deſired their deſtruction, were obliged 
to ſuborn falſe accuſers to charge them with * 


actions that might bring them within the reach of 


the laws. Hence many fell victims to cruel ſuper. 8 
ſtition and popular fury, ſeconded by the corrup- 5 
tion of a wicked magiſtracy, and the connivance abrog 
of a prince, who, with reſpect to one ſet of men, BY 
forgot the principles of juſtice and clemency e 
which directed his conduct towards all others. injuſt 
Among theſe victims, there were many men of A 
illuſtrious piety, and ſome of eminent learning 1 
and abilities, ſuch as the holy and venerable Po- groar 
LYCARP, biſhop of Smyrna, and JusTIN MARTVI, tury 
ſo deſervedly renowned for his erudition and phi- WW ole 
loſophy [z]. Many churches, particularly thole the 
of Lyons and Vienne, were almoſt entirely deſtroy- VI 
ed, during this violent perſecution, which raged ings 
in the year 177, and will be an indelible ſtain up- Tesvs 
on the memory of the prince by whoſe order it ALF? 
was carried on [a]. ings 
Their fate VII. During the reign of Commopvs, the prieſt 
modus ans Chriſtians ſuffered very little; no general perle-W moſt 


Severus. cution raged againſt them; and any cruelties they juriou 
endured were confined to a ſmall number, wo ve to 
had newly abandoned the Pagan ſuperſtitions [% who! 
But the ſcene changed towards the latter end of ought 
this century, when Severus was declared empe- proof 
ror. Then Aſia, Egypt, and the other provinces, Wl their: 
were died with the blood of martyrs, as appears and in 


We amo 
{z] A full account of their martyrdom is to be found in the wack 


valuable work of Rur ART, intitled, Ada Sincera Martyrum: 


[a] See the letter of the Chriſtians at Lyons, concerning ths Wl fire a 
perſecution, which is to be found in EuszBITus's Beclefiaftical to re; 
Hiſtory, book v. ch. ii. as alſo in Fox's Martyrology, vol. i. ject. 
[] Eusg Ius, Hiſt. Ecclgſ. lib. v. cap. xxiv. p. 191. cap. ans 0 
xvi. p. 183. cap. xviii. p. 186. cap. xix. p. 187. rably 


from 


Chap. IT. Calamitous Events. 
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from the teſtimonies of TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS CEN T, 


of Alexandria, and other writers. 


Thoſe, there- 8 I, 


fore, are not to be followed, who affirmed, that ——— 


the Chriſtians ſuffered nothing under Severus 
before the beginning of the third century, which 
was diſtinguiſhed by the cruel edicts of this em- 
peror againſt their lives and fortunes. For, as 
the imperial laws againſt the Chriſtians were not 
abrogated, and the iniquitous edits of TRA IAx 
and Marcus ANnTONINUS were ſtill in force, there 
was a door, of conſequence, open to the fury and 
injuſtice of corrupt magiſtrates, as often as they 
were pleaſed to exerciſe them upon the church. 
It was this ſeries of calamities, under which it 
groaned towards the concluſion of the ſecond cen- 
tury, which engaged TERTVULLIAN to write his 
Apology, and ſeveral other books, in defence of 
the Chriſtians. 

VIII. It is very eaſy to account for the ſuffer- 
ings and calamities with which the diſciples of 
Jrsus were loaded, when we conſider how they 
were blackened and rendered odious by the rail- 
ings, the calumnies, and libels of the Heathen 
prieſts, and the other defenders of a corrupt and 
moſt abominable ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. The in- 
jurious imputations, the horrid charges of which 
we took notice above, are mentioned by all thoſe 
who have written in defence of the Chriſtians, and 
ought, indeed, to ſtand always upon record, as a 
proof both of the weakneſs and. wickedneſs of 
their adverſaries. Nothing can be more frivolous 
and inſignificant than the objections which the moſt 
famous defenders of Paganiſm oppoſed to the 
truth of Chriſtianity at this time; and ſuch as de- 


ire a convincing proof of this aſſertion, have only 


to read the arguments of CElsus on that ſub- 
ject. This philoſopher wrote againſt the Chriſt- 
ans during the reign of AbRlax, and was admi- 
rably refuted, in the following century, by Ox1- 
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C EN T. Gxn, who repreſents him as an Epicurean (a mi. 


PART J. 


- 


that he was a Platonic philoſopher o 


take which has been almoſt generally followed), 
whereas it appears, with the utmoſt . 

the ſect of 
AmMonivs [el. Be that as it will, Cersvus was 
a trifling caviller, as is manifeſt from the anſwer 
of OkIGEN; nor do his writings againſt Chriſti. 
anity ſerve any other purpoſe, than to ſhew his 


malignant and illiberal turn of mind. 


FronTo the rhetorician, and CRESCENS the 
Cynic philoſopher, made alſo ſome wretched at- 
tempts againſt Chriſtianity. The efforts of the 
former are only known by the mention that is made 
of them by MinuTivus FELIX [4]; and the enter. 
prizes of the latter were confined to a vehement 
zeal for the ruin of the Chriſtians, and a virulent 
perſecution of JusTin MaRTYR, which ended in 
the cruel death of that eminent ſaint [e]. 


c] The learned Dr. LAN DX EA does not think it poſ- 
ſible, that CELsvs could have been of the ſe& of Ammonivs; 
fince the former lived and wrote in the ſecond century, where- 
as the latter did not flouriſh before the third. And indeed we 
learn from Ox1ce n himſelf, that he knew of two only of the 
name of Cet.sus, one who lived in the time of Nx&o, and 
the other in the reign of Apr1an, and afterwards, The latter 
was the philoſopher who wrote againſt Chriſtianity. 

[4] OXawvius, p. 266. edit. Heraldi. 

[e] JusrIix MART. Apologia ſecunda, p. 21. TATIAN. Ora: 
contra Graces, p. 72. edit. Worthii. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy during this 


century. 


| 
: 
F 


NDER the reign of TRraJan, letters and CENT. 
J philoſophy came forth from the retreat ee U. 
where they had languiſhed during the ſavage ty-, 
. M The ftate of 
ranny of his predeceſſors, and, by the auſpicious learning. 
protection of this excellent prince, were in ſome _ 
meaſure reſtored to their former luſtre f J. This 
happy revolution, in the republic of letters, was, 
indeed, but of a ſhort duration, as it was not ſup- 
. ported by the following emperors, who were, 2 , 
the moſt part, averſe to literary purſuits. Even 
Mazcus ANnToninus, who ſurpaſſed them all in 
learning, gave protection and encouragement, to 
the Stoics alone, and, after the example of that 
ſupercilious ſect, treated the arts and ſciences 
with indifference and contempt [g]. And here 
we ſee the true reaſon why the writers of this cen- 
tury are, in general, ſo much inferior to thoſe of 
the former, in point of elegance and purity, elo- 
quence and taſte. i 429 
IT. It muſt be obſerved, at the ſame time, that Learned 
this degeneracy of erudition and taſte did not“ 
amount to an utter extinction of the one and the 
other. For, even in this .century, there were, 
both among the Greeks and Romans, men of emi- 


2 
— * e ee 


— 


i PLix. epiſt. lib. iii. ep, 18. | 
2] In the firſt book of his meditations, 5 7. 17. 
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nent genius and abilities, who ſet off, in the moſt 
| advantageous manner, the learning of the times 


in which they lived. Among the learned Gre- 
cians, the firſt place is due to PLUTARCH, a man 
of vaſt erudition, whoſe knowledge” was various, 
but indigeſted, and whoſe philoſophical taſte was 
corrupted by the ſceptical tenets of the academics, 
There were, likewiſe, in all the more conſiderable 
cities of the Roman empire, rhetoricians, ſophiſts, 
and grammarians, who, by a variety of learned 
exerciſes, ſeemed zealous in forming the youth 
to their arts of eloquence and declamation, and in 
rendering them fit, by their talents and their ac- 
quiſitions, to be uſeful to their country. But the 
inſtruction acquired in theſe ſchools was more 
ſpecious than ſolid; and the youth who received 
their education in them, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
at their entrance upon the active ſtage of life, 
more by empty declamation, than by true elo- 

vence; more by pompous erudition, than by 
wiſdom and dexterity in the management of pub- 
lic affairs. The conſequence of this was, that the 
rhetoricians and ſophiſts, though, agreeable to the 


corrupt taſte of the times, which was incapable, 


generally ſpeaking, of perceiving the native 
charms. of truth, yet fell into contempt among 
the prudent and the wiſe, who held in deriſion the 
knowledge and education that wete acquired in 
their auditories. Beſides the ſchools now men- 
tioned, there were two public academies in the 
empire; the one at Rome founded by ADRIAN, in 
which all the ſciences were taught; and the other at 
Berytus in Phenicia, which was principally deſtined 


for the education of the youth in the ſcience of 


law [B]. | 
III. Many philoſophers of all the different ſects 
flouriſhed at this time, whoſe names we think 1t 


[+] See the meditations of M. AnTox1Nvs, book i. 5710. 
13 not 
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loſophy, which the meditations of Marcus Ax- 
TONINUS and the manual, of EeicTerus abun- 
dantly teſtify. Theſe two great men had more 
admirers than diſciples and followers ; for, in this 
century, the Stoical ſect was not in the higheſt 
eſteem, as the rigour and auſterity of its doctrine 


more frequented for ſeveral reaſons, and particu- 
larly for theſe two, that their moral precepts were 
leſs rigorous and ſevere than thoſe of the Stoics, 
and their doctrines more conformable to, or, ra- 
ther, leſs incompatible with, the common opi- 
nions concerning the gods. But of all the philo- 


putation, and had undoubtedly the greateſt num- 
ber of followers, becauſe their opinions tended to 
encourage the indolent ſecurity of a voluptuous 
and effeminate life, and to baniſh the remorſe and 
terrors that haunt vice, and naturally incommode 
the wicked in their ſenſual purſuits [&]. 


anew ſect of philoſophers aroſe of a ſudden, ſpread 
with amazing rapidity throughout the greateſt 
part of the Roman empire, ſwallowed up almoſt 
all the other ſects, and was extremely detrimental 
to the cauſe of Chriſtianity. Alexandria in Egypt, 
which had been, for a long time, the ſeat of 
learning, and, as it were, the centre of all the 
liberal arts and ſciences, gave birth to this new 
philoſophy. Its votaries choſe to be called Pla- 
tonics ; though, far from adhering to all the tenets 


[i] JusTIn MART. Dialog. cum Tryphone, opp. p. 218, &c. 
We find alſo many of theſe philoſophers mentioned in the me- 
ditations of the emperor Marc. Ax Tronix us. 

[4] Lucian Pſeudemant. p. 763. tom. i. opp. 
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not neceſſary to mention [5]. Two, however, CEN r. 
there were of ſuch remarkable and ſhining merit, n u. 
as rendered them real ornaments to the Stoic phi- —— 


were, by no means, ſuited to the diſſolute man- 
ners of the times. The Platonic ſchools were Platonics, 


Epicurean, 


ſophers, the Epicureans enjoyed the greateſt re- 


IV. Towards the concluſion of this century, The riſe of 
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Egypt. 
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CENT. of Praro, they collected, from the different ſects, 
„ n. ſuch doctrines as they thought conformable to 
truth, and formed thereof one general ſyſtem, 


The reaſon then, why they diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by the title of Platonics, was, that they 
thought the ſentiments of PLarTo, concerning 
that moſt noble part of philoſophy, which has the 
Deity, and things inviſible, for its objects, much 
more rational and ſublime than thoſe of the other 
philoſophers. _ | | 

V. What gave to this new philoſophy a ſupe- 
rior air of reaſon and dignity, was, the unpreju- 
diced ſpirit of candour and impartiality on which 
it ſeemed to be founded. This recommended it 
particularly to thoſe real ſages, whoſe iniquiries 
were accompanied with wiſdom and moderation, 
and who were ſick of thoſe arrogant and conten- 
rious ſects, which required an invariable attach- 
ment to their particular ſyſtems. And, indeed, 
nothing could have a more engaging aſpect than 
a ſet of men, who, abandoning all cavil, and all 
prejudices in favour of any party, profeſſed ſearch- 
ing after the truth alone, and were ready to adopt, 
from all the different ſyſtems and ſes, ſuch te- 
nets as they thought agreeable to it. From hence 
alſo they were called Eclectics. It is, however, 
to be obſerved, as we hinted in the former ſection, 
that though theſe” philoſophers were attached to 
no particular ſect, yet they preferred, as appears 
from a variety of teſtimonies, the ſublime PLaTo 
to all other ſages, and approved of the moſt of his 
opinions concerning the Deity, the univerſe, and 
the human ſoul. 

VI. This new ſpecies of Platoniſm was em- 


braced by ſuch of the Alexandrian Chriſtians as 


were deſirous to retain, with the profeſſion of the 


goſpel, the title, the dignity, and the habit, of 


philoſophers. It is alſo ſaid to have had the par- 


NUS, 


ticular approbation of ATHENAGORAas, PANTE#- | 
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UI] The title and dignity of philoſophers delighted ſo much 
theſe honeſt men, that, though they were advanced in the 
church to the rank of preſbyters, they would not abandon the 
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xvs, CLEMENS the Alexandrian, and all thoſe © 1 [1350 
who, in this century, were charged with the care pn. 1 
of the public ſchool [I], which the Chriſtians had 1 
at Alexandria, Theſe ſages were of opinion, that 1 
true philoſophy, the greateſt and moſt ſalutary gift 8 
of God to mortals, was ſcattered in various por- = 
tions through all the different ſects; and that it 1 
was, conſequently, the duty of every wiſe man, 1 
and more eſpecially of every Chriſtian doctor, to 1 
gather it from the ſeveral corners, where it lay A 
diſperſed, and to employ it, thus re-united, in the, * 
defence of religion, and in deftroying the domi- 1 
non of impiety and vice. The Chriſtian Eclectics 1 
˖ had this alſo in common with the others, that 1 
5 they preferred PLATo to the other philoſophers, + 
„and looked upon his opinions concerning God, 1 
7 the human ſoul, and things inviſible, as conform- We 
6 able to the ſpirit and genius of the Chriſtian 144 
, doctrine. i 6 148 
n VII. This philoſophical ſyſtem underwent ſome The new * 
1 changes, when AMMONIUS SACCAS, who taught, —_— 1 
E with the higheſt applauſe, in the Alexandrian — 8 
: WHT {ch00!, about the concluſion of this century, laid b amme- 138 
che foundations of that ſect which was diſtinguiſh- nus Saceate _-_ 
e ed by the name of the New Platonics. This "8 
r learned man was born of Chriſtian parents, and 1 
n, never, perhaps, gave up entirely the outward | "x6 
to profeſſion of that divine religion in which he had ' 
rs been educated [m]. As his genius was vaſt and 5 
'0 | compre- be 
13 ö I | 
n- philoſopher's cloak. See OR IG EN, Epift. ad Euſebium, tom. i. | H 5 
38 OPP. p. 2. edit. de la Rue. png | A 33 | 
un] PoxPHYRY,in his third book againſt the Chriſtians, [8a 
- maintains, that Ammonivus deſerted the Chriſtian religion, H 4; 
of and went over to Paganiſm as ſoon as he came to that time of b 1 
r- life, when the mind is capable of making a wiſe and judicious bs 
1 choice. EuszBIus, on the other hand, denies this aſſertion; 1 
5 maintains, that Am MONIUS perſevered conſtantly in the pro- [TR 
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CENT. comprehenſive, ſo were his projects bold and 
Parr U. ſingular. For he attempted a general reconcilia. 


tion or coalition of all ſects, whether philoſophical 
or religious, and taught a doctrine, which he 
looked upon as proper to | unite them all, the 
Chriſtians not. excepted, in the moſt perfect har- 


feſſion of Chriſtianity, and is followed, in this opinion, by 
VaLesivs, BayYLE, Basnace, and others. The learned 
FaBR1C1vs is of opinion, that EuseB1vs confounded together 
two perſons, who bore the name of Au uon ius, one of whom 
was a Chriſtian writer, and the other a Heathen philoſopher, 
See FaBRIC. Biblioth. Grace, lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 159. The 
truth of the matter ſeems to have been, that AMmonivs Sac- 
CAS was a Chriſtian, who adopted with ſuch dexterity the 
doctrines of the Pagan philotophy, as to appear a Chriſtian to 
the Chriſtians, and a Pagan to the Pagans. See Bxucker's 
Hiſtoria Critica Philiſiphiæ, vol. ii. and iii. Since the firſt 
edition of this work was publiſhed, the learned Dr. LARDpyEIR 
has maintained, not without a certain degree of aſperity, 
which is unuſual in his valuable writings, the opinion of Fa- 
BRICIUS, againſt EusEB1vs, and particularly againſt Dr. 
Mosuzgru. See his Collection of Heathen and Fewiſh T eftims- 
niet, vol. iii. p. 195, &. Dr. Mos HEIM was once of the ſame 
opinion with Fa BRICIUs, and he maintained it in a diſſerta- 
tion De ecclefia turbata per recentiores Platonicos ; but he after- 
wards ſaw reaſon to change his mind. Theſe reaſons may be 
ſeen in his book De rebus Chriſtianorum ante Conſt. Mag. 
p- 281, &c. They indeed weigh little with Dr. LARDVN IE, 
who however oppoſes nothing to them but mere aſſertions, un- 
ſupported by the ſmalleſt glimpſe of evidence. For the letter 
of Oricen he quotes from EusEB1vs, is fo far from proving 
that AMwonivs was merely a Heathen philoſopher, and not a 
Chriſtian, that it would not be ſufficient to 11 that 
there was ever ſuch a perſon as Au Mo N us in the world; ſince 
he is not ſo much as named in that letter. But, allowing with 
VAL Es Ius that it is AMmonivs whom OR1GEN has in view, 
when he talks of the philoſophical maſter from whom he and 
HE RAcLAs received inſtruction, it ſeems very whimfical to 
conclude from thence, that Au MON TUS was no Chriſtian, The 
coalition between Platoniſm and Chriſtianity, in the ſecond and 
third centuries, is a fact too fully proved to be rendered du- 
bious by mere aſſirmations. The notion therefore of two per- 
fons bearing the name of Au uox ius, the one a Heathen phi- 
loſopher, and the other a Chriſtian writer, of which Dr. LAR d- 
NER ſeems ſo fond, reſts upon little more than an hypotheſs 
formed to remove an imaginary difficulty. 
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mony. And herein lies the difference between CEN T, 
this new ſect and the Eclectics, who had, before p N 1. 


this time, flouriſhed in Egypt. The Eclectics 
held, that in every ſect there was a mixture of 
good and bad, of truth and falſehood, and ac- 
cordingly they choſe and adopted out of each of 
them, ſuch tenets as ſeemed to them conformable 
to reaſon and truth, and rejected ſuch as they 
thought repugnant to both. AmmMoNntvs, on the 
contrary, maintained, that the great principles of 


all philoſophical and religious truth were to be 


found, equally, in all ſets; that they differed 
from each other, only in their method of expreſſ- 


ing them, and in ſome opinions of little or no im- 


portance ; and that, by a proper interpretation of 
their reſpeCtive ſentiments, they might eaſily be 
united into one body. It is further to be obſerv- 
ed, that the propenſity of AMmonius to ſingu- 
larity and paradox, led him to maintain, that all 
the Gentile religions, and even the Chriſtian, were 
to be illuſtrated and explained by the principles of 
this univerſal philoſophy ; but that, in order to 
this, the fables of the prieſts were to be removed 
from Paganiſm, and the comments and interpreta- 
tions of the diſciples of Jzsus from Chriſtianity. 
VIII. This arduous deſign, which AMMontvus 
had formed of bringing about a coalition of all 
the various philoſophical ſes, and all the differ- 
ent ſyſtems of religion, that prevailed in the 
world, required many difficult and diſagreeable 
things in order to its execution. Every particu- 
lar ſet and religion muſt have ſeveral of its doc- 
tines curtailed or diſtorted, before it could enter 
into the general maſs. The tenets of the philo- 
lophers, the ſuperſtitions of the Heathen prieſts, 
the ſolemn doctrines of Chriſtianity, were all to 
uffer in this cauſe, and forced allegories were to 
be ſubtly employed in removing the difficulties 
wich which it was attended. How this vaſt =o. 
je 
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E _Y r. ject was effected by AuMoxtus, the writings of 
Paxr u. his diſciples and followers, that yet remain, abun. 


- 


Its chief 


articles. 


ſequence of this, the inviſible beings and demons, 
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dantly teſtify. In order to the accompliſhing his 
purpoſe, he ſuppoſed, that true philoſophy de. 
rived its origin and its conſiſtence from the eaſtern 
nations; that it was taught to the Egyptians by 
Hrzwes; that it was brought from them to the 
Greeks, by whoſe vain ſubtilties, and litigious 
diſputes, it was rendered ſomewhat obſcure and 
deformed ; but was, however, preſerved in its ori- 
ginal purity by PLaTo, who was the beſt inter. 
preter of Hermes, and of the other oriental ſages, 
He maintained, that all the different religions 
that prevailed in the world, were, in their original 
integrity, conformable to the genius of this an- 
cient philoſophy; but that it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that the ſymbols and fictions, under which, 
according to the eaſtern manner, the ancients de- 
livered their precepts and their doctrines, were, in 
proceſs of time, erroneouſly underſtood both by 
prieſts and people in a literal ſenſe; that, in con- 


whom the Supreme Deity had placed in the differ- 
ent parts of the univerſe as the miniſters of his 
providence, were, by the ſuggeſtions of ſuperſti- 
tion, converted into gods, and worſhipped with a 
multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He therefore 
inſiſted, that all the religions of all nations ſhould 
be reſtored to their original purity, and reduced 
to their primitive ſtandard, viz. © The ancient 
philoſophy of the eaſt;” and he affirmed, that 
this his project was agreeable to the intentions 
of JEsus CHRIST, whoſe ſole view, in defcending 
upon earth, was, to ſet bounds to the reigning 
ſuperſtition, to remove the errors that had crept in- 
to the religions of all nations, but not to aboliſh the 
ancient theology from whence they were derived. 
IX. Taking thele principles for granted, AM- 


MON1Us adopted the doctrines which were received 
| in 
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in Egypt, the place of his birth and education, e EN r. 
7 3 p — II. 
concerning the univerſe and the Detty conſidered pi u. 
a5 conſtituting one great WHOLE; as alſo con- 


cerning the eternity of Abe world, the nature of ſouls, 
the empire of providence, and the government of this 
world by demons. For it is moſt evident, that the 


Egyptian philoſophy, which was ſaid to be deriv- 


ed from HERMES, was the baſis of that of AuMo- 
mus; Or, as it is otherwiſe called, of modern 
Platoniſm; and the book of JamsLicavs, con- 
cerning the myſteries of the Egyptians, puts the 
matter beyond diſpute. AmmMonivs, therefore, 
aſſociated the ſentiments of the Egyptians with 
the doctrines of PLAro, which was eaſily done by 
adulterating ſome of the opinions of the latter, 
and forcing his expreſſions from their obvious and 
natural ſenſe. And, to finiſh this conciliatory 
ſcheme, he ſo interpreted the doctrines of the 
other philoſophical and religious ſects, by the 
violent ſuccours of art, invention, and allegory, 
that they ſeemed, at length, to bear ſome re- 
ſemblance of the Egyptian and Platonic ſyſtems. 
X. To this monſtrous coalition of -heteroge- 
neous doctrines, its fanatical author added a rule 


The moral 
diſcipline of 


of life and manners, which carried an aſpe& of 0 


high ſanctity and uncommon auſterity, He, in- 
deed, permitted the people to live according to 
the laws of thei. country, and the dictates of na- 
ture; but a more ' ſublime rule was laid down for 
the wiſe, They were to raiſe above all terreſtrial 
things, by the towering efforts of holy contem- 
plation, thoſe ſouls whoſe origin was celeſtial and 
divine, They were ordered to extenuate, by 
hunger, thirſt, and other mortifications, the ſlug- 
giſh body, which confines the activity, and re- 
ſtrains the liberty, of the immortal ſpirit; that 
thus, in this life, they might enjoy communion 
vith the Supreme Being, and aſcend after death, 
active and unincumbered, to the univerſal Parent, 
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174 The Internal HisTory of the Cguxch. Cn. 
CENT, to live in his preſence for ever. As Auoxtus X 
pA n. was born and educated — the Chriſtians, he dent 
ſet off, and even gave an air of authority, to theſe jans 
injunctions, by expreſſing them partly in terms golf 
borrowed from the ſacred Scriptures, of which we leſti 
find a vaſt number of citations, alſo, in the' writ- Chr 
ings of his diſciples. To this auſtere diſcipline, and 
he added the pretended art of ſo purging and re- to ir 
fining that faculty of the mind, which receives the ſom 
images of things, as to render it capable of per- had 
ceiving the demons, and of performing many were 
marvellous things by their aſſiſtance. This art, to ac 
which the diſciples of Auuox ius called theurgy, of tl 
was not, however, communicated to all the any 
ſchools of this fanatical philoſopher, but only to our 
thoſe of the firſt rank. | been 
His opi- XI. The extravagant attempts of AMMonivs ſyſte 
ons con- . 4 . 
ceraing did not ceaſe here. 'To reconcile the popular re- trine 
Gop «nd ligions of different countries, and particularly the ls by 
RIST, ps . , PG 

Chriſtian, with this new ſyſtem, he fell upon the or CC 
following inventions: I/, He turned into a mere from 
allegory the whole hiſtory of the gods, and main- unde 
tained that thoſe beings, whom the prieſts and temp 
people dignified with this title, were no more indol 
than celeſtial miniſters, to whom a certain kind by n 
of worſhip was due; but a worſhip inferior to that queſt 
which was to be reſerved for the Supreme Deity. WI vicfu 
24ly, He acknowledged CHRIS to be a moſt ex- Tot. 
cellent man, the friend of God, the admirable a mu 
theurge; he denied, however, that Jzsus deſigned ber o 

to aboliſh entirely the worſhip of demons, and of 
the other miniſters of divine Providence; and %pu:: 
affirmed, on the contrary, that his only intention wa 
was to purify the ancient religion, and that his Wi ©: 0 
followers had manifeſtly corrupted the doctrine o tower: 
their divine maſter []. Avg 
XII. e 
ut tha 
whom 
[] What we have here mentioned concerning the doctrine: WF tlir ſe 


and opinions of AMMonivs, is gathered from the wining and 
— puta- 
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XII. This new ſpecies of philoſophy, impru- 
dently adopted by Or1cen and many other Chriſt- 
1ans, was extremely prejudicial to the cauſe of the 
goſpel, and to the beautiful ſimplicity of its ce- 
leſtial doctrines. For hence it was, that the 
Chriſtian doctors began to introduce their ſubtle 
and obſcure erudition into the religion of Ixsus, 
to involve in the darkneſs of a vain philoſophy, 
ſome of the principal truths of Chriſtianity, that 
had been revealed with the utmoſt plainneſs, and 
were indeed obvious to the meaneſt capacity, and 
to add, to the divine precepts of our Lord, many 
of their own, which had no fort of foundation in 
any part of the ſacred. writings. From the ſame 


been diſtinguiſned by the name of Myſtics, whoſe 
ſyſtem, when ſeparated from the Platonic doc- 
trine concerning the nature and origin of the ſoul, 
is but a lifeleſs maſs, without any vigour, form, 
or conſiſtence. Nor did the evils, which ſprung 
from this Ammonian RY end here, For, 
under the ſpecious pretext of the neceſſity of con- 
templation, it gave occaſion to that ſlothful and 
indolent courſe of life, which continues to be led 
by myriads of monks retired in cells, and ſe- 
queſtered from ſociety, to which they are neither 
uſeful by their inſtructions, nor by their examples. 
To this philoſophy we may trace as to their ſource, 


per only to caſt a veil over truth, and to nouriſh 


diſputations of his diſciples, who are known by the name of 
the Modern Platonics. This philoſopher has left nothing in 


however, they made no ſcruple to neglect and violate. See 
Pog P HTR. Vit. Plotini, cap. iii. P+ 97. edit. Fabricii, lib. iv. 
Biblioth. Cræca. At the ſame time there is no ſort of doubt, 
but that all theſe inventions belong properly to Au uox ius, 
whom all the latter Platonics acknowledge as the founder of 
weir ſe, and the author of their philoſophy. 


ſuper- 


a multitude of vain and fooliſh ceremonies, pro- 


writing behind him; nay, he impoſed a law upon his diſciples 
not to divulge his doctrines among the multitude, which law, 


of this phi» 
loſophy. | 


ſource aroſe that melancholy ſer of men, who have 
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176 The Internal HIsroRY of the Crunch. 
CEN T. ſuperſtition; and which are, for the moſt part, 
II. 25 . . : 
Paz» 11. religiouſly obſerved by many, even in the times in 
w—— Which we live. It would be endleſs to enumerate 
all the pernicious conſequences that may be juſtly 
attributed to this new philoſophy, or rather to this 
monſtrous attempt to reconcile falſehood with 
truth, and light with darkneſs. Some of its moſt 
fatal effects were, its alienating the minds of 
many, in the following ages, from the Chriſtian 
religion; and its ſubſtituting, in the place of the 
pure and ſublime ſimplicity of the goſpel, an un- 

ſeemly mixture of Platoniſm and Chriſtianity. 
The fateof XIII. The number of learned men among the 
one Chriſtians, which was very ſmall in the preceding 
Chriftiaw. century, grew conſiderably in this. Among theſe 
there were few rhetoricians, ſophiſts, or ' orators, 
The moſt part were philoſophers attached to the 
Eclectic ſyſtem, though they were not all of the 
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ſame ſentiments concerning the utility of letters WM laſt ce 
and philoſophy. Thoſe, who were themſelves ini- Wi re « 
tiated into the depths of philoſophy, were deſir- or biſf 
ous that others, particularly ſuch as aſpired to the WF which 
offices of biſhops or doctors, ſhould apply them- Wi whole 
ſelves to the ſtudy of human wiſdom, in. order to ful an 
their being the better qualified for defending the Wi churcl 
truth with vigour, and inſtructing the ignorant WW him ir 
with ſucceſs. Others were of a quite different Wi cil of 
way of thinking upon this ſubject, and were for Wi fixed r 
| baniſhing all argumentation and philoſophy from WM his tai 
the limits of the church, from a notion that erudi- Wil to pro 
tion might prove detrimental to the true ſpirit of Wi biſhop 
religion. Hence the early beginnings of that WE vere | 
unhappy conteſt between faith and reaſon, religion Wl varie 
and philoſophy, piety and genius, which increaſed in WW the chi 
the ſucceeding ages, and 1s prolonged even to our II. 
times with a violence, that renders it extremely Wl Chriſt; 
difficult to be brought to a concluſion. Thoſe, other; 
who maintained that learning and philoſophy were tion, « 
rather advantageous, than detrimental, to the cauſe Wi of cha 


of 


Chap. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 177 


of religion, gained, by _— the aſcendant; CEN T. 
and, in conſequence thereof, laws were enacted, pA H. 
which excluded the ignorant and illiterate from 
the office of public teachers. The oppoſite fide 

of the queſtion was not, however, without de- 

fenders ; and the defects and vices of learned men 

and philoſophers contributed much to increaſe 

their number, as will appear in' the progreſs of 

this hiſtory. | "7 1 
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CRANE Be. | 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, 
and the form of its government. 


J. T HE form of eccleſiaſtical government, The form of 
whoſe commencement we have ſeen in the „nne, 
laſt century, was brought in this, to a greater de- 
gree of ſtability and conſiſtence. One inſpector, 
or biſhop, preſided over each Chriſtian aſſembly, to 
which office he was elected by the voices of the 
whole people. In this poſt he was to be watch- 
ful and provident, attentive to the wants of the T 
the church, and careful to ſupply them. To aſſiſt 
ant bim in this laborious province, he formed a coun- 
ent Wi cil of pre/byters, which was not confined to any 
for WM fixed number; and to each of theſe he diſtributed 
om Wi bis taſk, and appointed a ſtation,” in which he was 
di- oo promote the intereſts of the church. To the 
t of Wi biſhops and preſbyters the miniſters, or deacons, 
that Wi vere ſubject; and the latter were divided into a 
gion Wh variety of claſſes, as the different exigencies of 
d in the church required. | = | 
II. During a great part of this century, the Ascaron 
Chriſtian churches were independent on each inf 
other; nor were they joined together by aſſocia- chucbes, 
tion, confederacy, or any other bonds but thoſe 
of charity, Each Chriſtian \fſembly was a little 
Vol. I. N ſtate, 
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1 CHAP 
A CENT. ſtate, governed by its own laws, which were either Wi chang 
5 P4z + 1, enacted, or, at leaſt, approved by the ſociety. ed th 
«jt — But, in proceſs of time, all the Chriſtian churches WM guenc 
11 of a province were formed into one large eccleſ. haus; 
* aſtical body, which, like confederate ſtates, al. had e 
An ſembled at certain times, in order to deliberate author 
ff about the common intereſts of the whole. This WW :#:& 
KH inſtitution had its origin among the Greeks, with WM cf tha 
HY whom nothing was more common than this con- bimor 
." federacy of independent ſtates, and the regular end d 
5 aſſemblies which met, in conſequence thereof, at Wl me « 
Al fixed times, and were compoſed of the deputies of WM hould 
"A each reſpective ſtate. But theſe eccleſiaſtical aſſo- N and ar 
At ciations were not long confined to the Greeks; Wicans « 
their great utility was no ſooner perceived, than WW bound 

they became univerſal, and were formed in all Hof ho 

places where the goſpel had been planted [o]. To Wound 

theſe aſſemblies, in which the deputies or com- WM vcrfal 

miſſioners of ſeveral churches conſulted together, WW republ 

the name of fynods was appropriated by the Greeks, Wnumbe 

and that of councils by the Latins; and the laws ton of 

that were enacted, in theſe general meetings, were WW pointe, 

called canons, i. e. rules. of the 

III. Theſe councils, of which we find not the the co: 

fmalleſt trace before the middle of this century, WM whoſe 

changed the whole face of the church, and gave ¶ cut thi 

it a new form; for by them the ancient privileges ¶ of the 

of the people were conſiderably diminiſhed, and i tion, | 

the power and authority of the biſhops greatly WM formed 

augmented. The humility, indeed, and prudence WF Rome, 

of theſe pious prelates prevented their aſſuming Wthority 

all at once the power with which they were after- IV. 

wards inveſted. At their firſt appearance in theſe WM une te 

general councils, they acknowledged that the) I the C. 

were no more than the delegates of their reſpec-W'ights, 

tive churches, and that they acted in the name, and WM and thi 

by the appointment, of their people. But they ſ00n {i nours, 

| Was Pri 

Le] T8RTULLIAN, Lib. de Fejuniis, cap. xii, p. 717. * 0 
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fence into dominion, and their counſels into 
laws; and openly afſerted, at length, that Carisr 
had empowered them to preſcribe to his people 


efe& of theſe councils was, the gradual abolition 
of that perfect equality, which reigned among all 
bihops in the primitive times. For the order 
and decency of: theſe aſſemblies required, that 


at WW ſome one of the provincial biſhops met in council, 

of WM hould be inveſted with a ſuperiar degree of power | 
0- Wd authority; and hence the rights of Metropo- Metropoli- 
s WH litans derive their origin. In the mean time, the 

an bounds of the church were enlarged; the cuſtom 

all Wi of holding councils was followed wherever the 

To bond of the goſpel had reached; and the uni- 

m- Wi vcrſal church had now the appearance of one vaſt 

er, WY republic, formed by a combination of a great 

ks, WM number of little ſtates. This occaſioned the crea- 

3s 


ton of a new order of eccleſiaſtics, who were ap- 
cre Wi pointed, in different parts of the world, as heads 

of the church, and whoſe office it was to preſerve 
the WW the conſiſtence and union of that immenſe body, 


7, WM whoſe members were ſo widely diſperſed through- 


ave hy out the nations. Such was the nature and office 
ges of the parriarchs, among whom, at length, ambi- 


atly Wi formed a new dignity, inveſting the biſhop of 
ce Rome, and his ſucceſſors, with the title and au- 
ung ol hority of prince of the patriarchs. 

IV. The Chriſtian doctors had the good for- 
heſe i tune to perſuade the people, that the miniſters of 
the) de Chriſtian church ſucceeded to the character, 
pec-W'ights, and privileges, of the Jewiſh prieſthoad; 
and WY and this 


authoritative rules of faith and manners. Another 


tans, 
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changed this humble tone, imperceptibly extend- o EN f. 
ed the limits of their authority, turned their in- p. wu. 


— 


ton, being arrived at its moſt inſolent period, 


An artful 
parallel 
drawn be- 
tween the 
C hriftian 
and the 


perſuaſion was a new ſource both of ho- J 


ſoon WM nours and profit to the ſacred order. This notion 1 


vas propagated with induſtry ſome time after the 


; rign of ADRIAN, when the ſecond deſtriction of 


ged N 2 Feruſalem 
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CENT. Jeruſalem had extinguiſhed among the Jews al 
Paz r 1. hopes of ſeeing their government reſtored to its 
former luſtre, and their country ariſing out of 


CT —G.. 


The princi- 


pal writers, 


» 


themſelves as inveſted with a rank and character 
fimilar to thoſe of the high-prieſt among the Jews, 


ference between the Chriſtian paſtors and their 


turn our eyes to thoſe who maintained its cauſe by 
their learned and judicious writings. - Among 
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ruins. And, accordingly, the biſhops conſidered 


while the preſbyters repreſented the prieſts, and the 
deacons the Levites. It is, indeed, highly pro- 
bable, that they, who firſt introduced this abſurd 
compariſon of offices ſo entirely diſtinct, did it 
rather through ignorance and error, than through 
artifice or deſign. The notion, however, once 
introduced, produced its natural effects; and 
theſe effects were pernicious. The errors to which 
it gave riſe were many; and one of its immediate 
conſequences was, the eſtabliſhing a greater - dif- 


flock, than the genius of the goſpel ſeems to 
admit. 3 ö 
V. From the government of the church, let us 


theſe was Jusrix, a man of eminent piety and 
conſiderable learning, who, from a Pagan philo- 
ſopher, became a Chriſtian martyr. He had fre- 
quented all the different ſects of philoſophy, in an 
ardent and impartial purſuit of truth; and finding, 
neither among Stoics nor Peripatetics, neither in 
the Pythagorean nor Platonic ſchools, any ſatiſ- 
factory account of the perfections of the Supreme 
Being, and the nature and deſtination of the hu- 
man ſoul, he embraced Chriſtianity on account of 
the light which it caſt upon theſe intereſting ſub- 
jets. We have yet remaining his two apologies in 
behalf of the Chriſtians, which are moſt deſervedly 


held in high eſteem ; notwithſtanding that, in 
ſome paſſages of them, he ſhews himſelf an unwar / 


diſputer, and betrays a want of acquaintance wit 
ancient hiſtory. 
1 * IREN AUS 
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ciple alſo of Pol R, by whom he was ſent to 
preach the goſpel among the Gauls, is another 
of the writers of this century, whoſe labours were 
ſingularly uſeful. to the church. He turned his 
pen againſt its internal and domeſtic enemies, by 
attacking the monſtrous errors which were adopt- 
ed by many of the primitive Chriſtians, as a 
pears by his five books againſt hereſies, which are 
yet preſerved in a Latin tranſlation [y], and are 
conſidered as one of the moſt precious monuments 
of ancient erudition. 

ATHENAGORAS alſo deſerves a place among the 
eſtimable writers of this age. He was a philoſo- 
pher of no mean reputation, and his apology. for 
the Chriſtians, as well as his treatiſe upon the re- 
ſurreFion, afford ſtriking proofs of his learning 
and genius. x 4 pups 
The works of THNOPHLLus, biſhop of Antioch, 
are more remarkable for their erudition, than 
for their order and method; this, at leaſt, is true 
of his three books in defence of Chriſtianity, ad- 
dreſſed to AuToLYCus [q]. But the moſt illuſ- 
tious writer of this century, and the moſt juſtly 
renowned for his various erudition, and his per- 
ket acquaintance with the ancient ſages, was 


(e] The firſt book is yet extant in the original Greek; 
of the reſt, we have only a Latin verſion, through the barba- 
ity of which, though exceſſive, it is eaſy to Aſher the elo- 
quence and erudition that reign throughout the original. 
dee Hiſt, Litteraire de la France. | | 

le] Tyeornit us was the author of ſeveral works, be- 
kde thoſe mentioned by Dr. Mos EI, particularly of a 
wrmentary upon the Proverbs, another upon the Four Ewvan- 
tr, and of ſeveral ſhort and pathetic diſcourſes, which he 
publiſhed, from time to time, for the uſe of his flock. He 
alo wrote againſt Marxcion and HER MOGENEs, and, re- 
futing the errors of theſe heretics, he quotes ſeveral paſſages 
if the Revelations, 17 eng 
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[REN US, biſhop of Lyons, a Greek by birth, o EN T. 
and probably born of Chriſtian parents, a diſ- u n. 
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Cc EN T. CLzmens, the diſciple of PaxTenvs, and the 
Parr II. 
PACE 


dowed with a great genius, but ſeemed deficient 


| ſuch as might have been expected from the dark 
they had more of that ſubtilty that dazzles © 
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head of the Alexandrian ſchool, deſtined for the 
inſtruction of the catechumens. His Stromata, 
Pedagogue,, and Exbortation, addreſſed to the 
Greeks, which are yet extant, abundantly ſhey 
the extent of his learning, and the force of his 
genius; though he is neither to be admired for 
the preciſion of his ideas, nor for the perſpicuity 
of his ſtyle. It is alſo to be lamented, that 
his exceſſive attachment to the reigning phi. 
loſophy led him into a variety of pernicious 
errors. 
Hitherto we have made no mention of the La. 
tin writers, who employed their pens in the 
Chriſtian cauſe. And, indeed, the only one of 
any note, we find in this century, is TERrul- 
LIAN, -by birth a Carthaginian, who, having 
firſt embraced the profeſſion of the law, became 
afterwards a preſbyter of the church, and con- 
cluded by adopting the heretical viſions of Mox- 
Tanus, He was a man of extenſive learning, 
of a fine genius, and highly admired for his elo- 
cution in the Latin tongue, We have ſeveral 
works of his yet remaining, which were deſigned 
to explain and defend the truth, and to nouril 
pious affections in the hearts of Chriſtians. There 
was, indeed, ſuch a mixture in the qualities of thi 
man, that it is difficult to fix his real character 
and to determine which of the two were predo 
minant, his virtues, or his defects. He was en 


in point of judgment. His piety was warm and 
vigorous, but, at the ſame time, melancholy and 
auſtere. His learning was extenſive and pro 
found; and yet his credulity and ſuperſtition were 
eſt ignorance. And with reſpect to his reaſoning? 


| imag! 
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imagination, than of that ſolidity that brings light CENT. 1 
- and conviction to the mind [r]. pan u, 1 
ta, — — — A_w__ "8 
N CHAP, III. | 44 
his . 4 * | * 7 * . | 1 J 4 
for Concerning the doftrine of the Chriſtian church, it bel 
ty this century, 1 
hat | . 3 1 
i- . THE Chriſtian ſyſtem, as it was hitherto The ben. 1 
ous taught, preſerved its native and beautiful . 7 F 
ſimplicity, and was comprehended in a ſmall Chriſtianity, 9 
number of articles. The public teachers incul- 7 


cated no other doctrines, than thoſe that are | 
contained in, what is commonly called, the 
Apoſtles Creed: and, in the method of illuſtrating 
them, all vain ſubtilties, all myſterious re- 
ſearches, every thing that was beyond the reach 
of common capacities, were carefully avoided, 
This wilt by no means appear ſurpriſing to thoſe 
who conſider, that, at this time, there was not 
the leaſt controverſy about thoſe capital doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, which were afterwards ſo keenly 
debared in the church; and who reflect, that the 
biſhops of theſe primitive times were, for the 
moſt part, plain and illiterate men, remarkable 
rather for their piety and zeal, than for their 
learning and eloquence. | 

IT. This venerable ſimplicity was not, indeed, Altered by 
of a long duration; its beauty was gradually 
effaced by the laborious efforts of human learn= 
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[7] It is proper to point out to ſuch as are deſirous of a 
more particular — the works, as alſo of the excellen- 
cies and defects of theſe ancient writers, the authors who have 
profeſſedly written concerning them, and the principal are 
thoſe who follow : Jo, ALB. dee c1Vs, in Bibliorb. Græc. 
et Latin, Cave, Hiſt. Litter. Scriptor Eccl, Du Pix et 
5 the CELLIER, Biblioth. des Auteurs Ecelgfiaſtigues. 
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CENT, ing, and the dark ſubtilties of imaginary ſcience, 
** ws n. Acute reſearches were employed upon ſeveral 
—— religious ſubjets, concerning which ingenious 
deciſions were pronounced; and, what was work 

of all, ſeveral tenets of a chimerical philoſophy 

were imprudently incorporated into the Chriſtian 

ſyſtem. This diſadvantageous change, this un- 

happy alteration of the primitive ſimplicity of 

the Chriſtian religion, was chiefly owing to two 
reaſons; the one drawn from pride, and the 

other from a ſort of neceſſity. The former was 

the eagerneſs of certain learned men, to bring 

about a union between the doctrines of Chriſtia- 

nity, and the opinions of the philoſophers; for 

they thought it a very fine accompliſhment, to be 

able to expreſs the precepts of CarisT in the lan- 

guage of philoſophers, civilians, and rabbins. The 

other reaſon that contributed to alter the ſimpli- 

city of the Chriſtian religion, was, the neceſſity 

of having recourſe to logical definitions and nice 
diſtinctions, in order to confound the ſophiſtical 
arguments which the infidel and the heretic em- 
ployed, the one to overturn the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 

and the other to corrupt it. & Theſe philoſo- 

phical arms, in the hands of the judicious and 

wiſe, were both honourable and uſeful to reli- 

gion; but when they came to be handled by 

every ignorant and ſelf-ſufficient meddler, as was 
afterwards the caſe, they produced nothing but 
perplexity and confuſion, under which genuine 
Chriſtianity almoſt diſappeared. 
This proved III. Many examples might be alleged, which 
=—_ verify the obſervations we have now been making; 
and, if the reader is deſirous of a ſtriking one, he 

has only to take a view of the doctrines which 

began to be taught in this century, concerning 

the ſtate of the ſoul after the diſſolution of the 

body. Ixsus and his diſciples had ſimply de- 

clared, that the ſouls of good men were, at their 

; : departure 
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to hell; and this was ſufficient for the firſt diſ- 
ciples of CarisT to know, as they had more 
piety than curioſity, and were fatisfied with the 
knowledge of this ſolemn fact, without any incli- 
nation to rang its manner, or to pry into its 
ſecret reaſons. But this plain doctrine was ſoon 
diſguiſed, when Platoniſm began to infect Chriſt- 
nity, PLaTo had taught, that the ſouls of 
heroes, of illuſtrious men, and eminent philoſo- 
phers alone, aſcended, after death, into the 
manſions of light and felicity; while thoſe of 
the generality, weighed down by their luſts and 
paſſions, ſunk into the infernal regions, from 
whence they were not permitted to emerge, be- 


* * 9 


c fore they were purified from their turpitude and 
- corruption [5s]. This doctrine was ſeized with 
y avidity by the Platonic Chriſtians, and applied 
e as a commentary upon that of JEsus. Hence a 
al notion prevailed, that the martyrs only entered 
1- upon a ſtate of happineſs immediately after death, 
n, and that, for the reſt, a certain obſcure region 
0- wes aſſigned, in which they were to be impri- 
ad ſoned until the ſecond coming of CHRIST, or, at 
li- leaſt, until they were purified from their various 
by pollutions. This doctrine, enlarged and im- 
/as proved upon by the irregular fancies of injudi- 


cious men, became a ſource of innumerable 
errors, vain ceremonies, and monſtrous ſuper- 
ſtitions. | 

IV. But, however the doctrines of the goſpel 
may have been abuſed by the commentaries and 
interpretations of different ſects, yet all were 
unanimous in regarding with veneration the holy 


[+] See an ample account of the opinions of the Platonics, 
and other ancient philoſophers, upon this ſubje&, in the notes 
which Dr. MosHz1M has added to his Latin tranſlation of 
CupworTHn's Iatellectual Sem, tom. ii. p. 1036. 
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departure from their bodies, to be received into C EN r. 
heaven, While thoſe of the wicked were to be ſent p,. n. 
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CENT. 


Pa Kr II. f | 
—— ———- adapting them to general uſe. We have men. 


The defefs 
of the anci- 
ent inter- 
preters, 


turned the whole force of their genius and appli- 


The Internal Hisrokr of the Cyurcy, 


Scriptures, as the great rule of faith and man- 
ners; and hence that laudable and pious zeal of 


tioned already the tranſlations that were made of 
them into different languages, and it will not be 
improper to ſay ſomething here concerning thoſe 
who employed their uſeful labours in explaining 
and interpreting them. PAN TÆNus, the head 
of the Alexandrian ſchool, was probably the firſt, 
who enriched the church with a verſion of the 
ſacred writings, which has been loſt among the 
ruins of time. The ſame fate attended the con- 
mentary of CLEMENS the Alexandrian, upon the 
canonical epiſtles; and alſo another celebrated 
work [] of the ſame author, in which he is ſaid 
to have explained, in a compendious manner, 
almoſt all the ſacred writings. The harmony if 
the Evangelifts, compoſed by Tartan, is yet 
extant, But the expeſition of the Revelations, by 
Jusrin MarxTyYR, and of the four goſpels by 
THreoPHILUs biſhop of Antioch, together with 
ſeveral illuſtrations of the Moſaic hiſtory of the 
creation by other ancient writers, are all loſt. 

V. The loſs of theſe ancient productions is the 
leſs to be regretted, as we know, with certainty, 
their vaſt inferiority to the expoſitions off the hoh 
Scriptures that appeared in ſucceeding times, 
Among the perſons already mentioned, there was 
none who deſerved the name of an eminent and 
judicious interpreter of the ſacred text. They 
all attributed a double ſenſe to the words of ſcrip- 
ture; the one o0bv1045 and literal, the other Hidden 
and myſterious, which lay concealed, as it were, 
under the veil of the outward letter. The for- 
mer they treated with the utmoſt neglect, and 


cation to unfold the latter; or, in other words, 


Viz. C H. . | 
[] iz. CLEMENT1sS Hypotypoſes they 


Aa 
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1 

* 2 "Wm "4 
they were more ſtudious to darken the holy Scrip- c x x r. * 
tures with their idle fictions, than to inveſtigate „ 7 11. We. 
their true and natural ſenſe. Some of them alſo 1 


ſorced the expreſſions of ſacred writ out of their 
obvious meaning, in order to apply them to the 
ſupport of their philoſophical ſyſtems; of which 
dangerous and pernicious attempts, CLEMENS of 
Alexandria 1s ſaid to have given the firſt example. 
With reſpect to the expoſitors of the Old Teſta- 
ment in this century, we ſhall only make this 
general remark, that their exceſſive veneration 
for the Alexandrian verſion, commonly - called 
the Septuagint, which they regarded almoſt as of 
divine authority, confined their views, fettered, 
as it were, their critical ſpirit, and hindered them 
from producing any thing excellent in the way of | 
ſacred criticiſm or interpretation, | 4 
VI, If this age was not very fertile in ſacred Of Hema- 
critics, it was {till leſs ſo in expoſitors of the 
doctrinal parts of religion; for hitherto there 
was no attempt made, at leaſt that is come to 
our knowledge, of compoſing a ſyſtem, or com- 
plete view of the Chriſtian doctrine. Some 
treatiſes of ARABIAN, relative to this ſubject, are 
indeed mentioned; but as they are loſt, and 
ſeem not to have been much known by any 
of the writers whoſe works have ſurvived them, 
we can form no concluſions concerning them. 
The books of PApIlAs, concerning the ſayings of 
CurisT” and his apoſtles, were, according to the 
accounts which EvusgB1vs gives of them, rather 
an hiſtorical commentary, than a theological 
ſyſtem. Mxliro, - biſhop of Sardis, is ſaid to 
have written ſeveral treatiſes, one concerning 
faith, another on the creation, a third concerning 
the church, and a fourth concerning truth; but 
it does not appear from the titles of theſe writings, 
whether they were of a doctrinal or controverſial 
nature. 
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The contro · 
verſial wri- 
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nature [4]. Several of the polemic writers, in- 
deed, have been naturally led, in the courſe of 
controverſy, to explain amply certain points of 
religion. But thoſe doctrines, which have not 


been diſputed, are very rarely defined with ſuch 


accuracy, by the ancient writers, as to point out 
to us clearly what their opinions concerning them 
were. And from hence it ought not to appear 
ſurpriſing, that all the different ſects of Chriſ- 
tians pretend to find, in the writings of the fa- 
thers, deciſions favourable to their reſpective 
tenets, | 

VII. The controverſial writers, who ſhone in 
this century, had three different ſorts of adver- 
ſaries to combat; the Jews, the Pagans, and 
thoſe, who, in the boſom of Chriſtianity, cor- 
rupted its doctrines, and produced various ſects 
and diviſions in the church. Jusrix MaRTyn, 
and TERTVULLIAN, embarked in a controverſy 
with the Jews, which it was not poſſible for them 
to manage with the higheſt ſucceſs and dexterity, 
as they were very little acquainted with the lan- 
guage, the hiſtory, and the learning of the He- 
brews, and wrote with more levity and inac- 
curacy, than was juſtifiable on ſuch a ſubject. 
Of thoſe who managed the cauſe of Chriſtianity 
againſt the Pagans, ſome performed this import- 
ant taſk by compoſing apologies for the Chriſtians; 
and others by addreſſing pathetic exhortations to 
the Gentiles. Among the former were, ATHENA- 


{> [aA] MeLirto, beſides his apology for the Chriſtans, 
and the treatiſes mentioned by Dr. Mos nEIu here, wrote a 
diſcourſe upon Eaſter, and ſeveral other diſſertations, of which 
we have only ſome ſcattered fragments remaining ; but what 
is. worthy of remark here, is, that he is the firſt Chriſtian 
writer that has given us a catalogue of the books of the Old 
Teſtament. His catalogue alſo is perfectly conformable to 
that of the Jews, except in this point only, that he has omitted 
in it the book of Ether. | 

5 GORAS, 


/ 
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ooRAS, MELITO, QUanRaTus, MIL TIA DES, AR1S- C u 7 
TIDES, T ATTAN, and JusTiN Max TYR; and among p 1. 


the latter, TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS, JUSTIN, and 
THEOPHILUS biſhop of Antioch. All theſe writers 
attacked, with judgment, dexterity, and ſucceſs, 
the Pagan ſuperſtition, and alſo defended the 
Chriſtians, in a victorious manner, againſt all 


the calumnies and aſperſions of their enemies. 


But they did not ſucceed fo well in unfolding the 
true nature and genius of Chriſtianity, nor were 
the arguments they made uſe of to demonſtrate 
its truth and divinity ſo full of energy, ſo ſtriking 
and irreſiſtible, as thoſe by which they over- 
turned the Pagan ſyſtem. In a word, both their 
explication and defence of many of the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity are defective and unſatisfactory in 
ſeveral reſpects. As to thoſe who directed their 
polemic efforts againſt the heretics, their number 
was prodigious, though few of their writings have 
come down to our times. Irtexn Æus refuted the 
whole tribe, in a work deſtined ſolely for that 
purpoſe. CLEMENS [w], TERTULLIAN L and 
Jusrin MarTyYR, wrote alſo againſt all the 
ſectaries; but the work of the laſt, upon that 
ſubject, is not extant. It would be endleſs to 
mention thoſe ho combated particular errors, 


of whoſe writings, alſo, many have diſappeared - 


amidſt the decays of time, and the revolutions 
that have happened in the e of letters. 
VIII. If che primitive defenders of Chriſtianity 
were not always happy in the choice of their ar- 
guments, yet they diſcovered more candour and 
probity than thoſe of the following ages. The 
artifice of ſophiſtry, and the habit of employing 
pious frauds in ſupport of the truth, had not, as 
yet, infected the Chriſtians. 


[oy In his. work, intitled, Stromata. 
x] In his Preſcriptiones adverſus heratices, 


And this, indeed; ; 


Good and 
bad qualities 
of the an- 
cient diſ- 
putants, 
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c E N r. is all that can be ſaid in their behalf; for they 


II. 
PART 


— accuracy or depth of their reaſonings. 
of them appear to have been deſtitute of penetra- 


Moral 
writers. 


11, are worthy of little admiration on account of the 


The moſt 


tion, learning, order, application, and force, 
They frequently make uſe of arguments void of 
all ſolidity, and much more proper to dazzle the 
fancy, than to enlighten and convince the mind, 
One, laying aſide the ſacred writings, from whence 
all the weapons of religious controverſy ought to be 
drawn, refers to the deciſions of thoſe biſhops who 
ruled the apoſtolic churches. Another thinks, that 
the antiquity of a doctrine is a mark of its truth, 


and pleads preſcription againſt his adverſaries, as 


if he was maintaining his property before a civil 
magiſtrate ; than which method of diſputing no- 
thing can be more pernicious to the caule of 
truth. A third imitates thoſe wrong-headed diſ- 
putants among the Jews, who, infatuated with 
their cabaliſtic jargon, offered, as arguments, 
the imaginary powers of certain myſtic words and 
choſen numbers [y]. Nor do they ſeem to err, 
who are of opinion, that in this century, that 
vicious method [z] of diſputing, which afterwards 
obtained the name of æconcmical, was firſt intro- 
duced [a]. 

IX. The principal points of morality were 
treated by Jusrix MaRTYR, or, at leaſt, by the 


[Oo] Several examples of this ſenſeleſs method of reaſoning, 
are to be found in different writers. See particularly Basx act, 
Hiſtoire des Fuifs, tom. iii. p. 660. 694. 

t [x] The economical! method of diſputing was that in 
which the diſputants accommodated themſelves, as far as was 
poſlible, to the taſte and prejudices of thoſe whom they were 
endeavouring to gain over to the truth. Some of the firſt 
Chriſtians carried this condeſcenſion too far, and abuſed St. 
Paul's example (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22.) to a degree -incon- 
fiſtent with the purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine. 

[a] RIH. Simon, Hiftoire Critique des principaux Commen- 
tateurs du N. T. cap. ii. p. 21. 


writer 
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js to be found among the works of that celebrated 
author. Many other writers confined themſelves 
to particular branches of the moral ſyſtem, which 
they handled with much attention and zeal. Thus 


191 
writer of the epiſtle to Zena and SERENUs, which et NT, 


II. 


P AAT II. 


CLEMENS, of Alexandria, wrote ſeveral treatiſes 


concerning calumny, patience, continence, and other 
virtues, which diſcourſes have not reached our 
times. Thoſe of TsxTUuLLIAaN upon chaſtity, upon 
fight in the time of perſecution, as allo upon faſting, 
ſhuws, female ornaments, and prayer, have ſurvived 
the waſte of time, and might be read with much 
fruit, were the ſtyle, in which they are written, 
eſs laboured and difficult, and the ſpirit they 
breathe leſs melancholy and moroſe. 

X. Learned men are not unanimous concernin 
the degree of eſteem that is due to the authors 
now mentioned, and the other ancient moraliſts, 
Some repreſent them as the moſt excellent guides 
in the paths of piety and virtue; while others 
place them in the very loweſt rank of moral 
writers, conſider them as the very worſt of all 
inſtructors, and treat their precepts and deciſions 
as perfectly inſipid, and, in many reſpects, perni- 
cious. We leave the determination of this point 
to ſuch as are more capable of pronouncing de- 
ciſvely upon it, than we pretend to be [5]. It, 
however, appears to us inconteſtable, that, in the 


] This queſtion was warmly and learnedly debated be- 
tween the deſervedly celebrated Ba R BET RAC and CELLIER A 
zenedictin monk. Bub ozus has given us an hiſtory of this 
controverſy, with his own judgment of it, in his Jagege ad 
Thelogiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 620, &c. BaRBEYRAC, how- 
ever, publiſhed after this a particular treatiſe in defence of the 
tevere ſentence he had pronounced againſt the fathers. This 
ingenious performance was printed at Am/terdam in 1720, un- 
der the title of Traits ſur la Morale des Peres; and is highly 
worthy of the peruſal of thoſe who have a taſte for this moſt 
intereſting branch of literature, though they will find in it 
ſome imputations caſt upon the fathers, againſt which they 
may be eaſily defended, 
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CEN r. writings of the primitive fathers, there are ſever] 


Pazr II. 


The double 
doctrine of 
certain mo- 
raliſts, 


ſublime ſentiments, judicious thoughts, and many 
things that are naturally adapted to form a reli- 
gious temper, and to excite pious and virtuous 
affections; while it muſt be confeſſed, on the 
other hand, that they abound ſtill more with pre- 
cepts of an exceſſive and unreaſonable auſterity, 
with ſtoical and academical diftates, vague and 
indeterminate notions, and, what is yet worſe, 
with deciſions that are abſolutely falſe; and in 
evident oppoſition to the precepts of CHRIST. 
Before the queſtion mentioned above, concerning 
the merit of the ancient fathers, as moraliſts, be 
decided, a previous queſtion muſt be determined, 
viz. What is meant by a bad director in point 
of morals? and, if by ſuch a perſon be meant, 
one who has no determinate notion of the nature 
and limits of the duties incumbent upon Chriſt- 
ians, no clear and diſtin ideas of virtue and 
vice; who has not penetrated the ſpirit and ge- 
nius of thoſe ſacred books, to which alone we 
muſt appeal in every diſpute about Chriftian vir- 
tue, and who, in conſequence thereof, fluctuates 


often in uncertainty, or falls into error in explain- 


ing the divine laws, though he may frequently 
adminiſter ſublime and pathetic inſtruction; it, 
by a bad guide in morals, ſuch a perſon, as we 
have now delineated, be meant, then it muſt be 
confeſſed, that this title belongs indiſputably to 
many of the fathers. 

XI. The cauſe of morality, and, indeed, of 
Chriſtianity in general, ſuffered deeply by a capi- 
tal error which was received in this century; an 
error admitted without any evil deſign, but yet 
with the utmoſt imprudence, and which, through 
every period of the church, even until the preſent 
time, has produced other errors without number, 
and multiplied the evils under which the goſpel 


has fo often groaned. Jzsus CHRIST preſcribed 
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to all his diſciples one and the ſame rule of life cxnT 
nd manners. But certain Chriſtian doctors, pr 11. 
either through a deſire of imitating the nations 
among whom they lived, or in coniequence of a 
natural propenſity to a life of auſterity (which is 
; diſeaſe not uncommon in Syria, Egypt, and 
other eaſtern provinges), were induced to main- 
nd tin, that CHRIST had eſtabliſned a double rule of 
ſe, Nindtity and virtue, for two different orders of 
in Mchriſtians. Of theſe rules the one was ordinary, 
sr. dhe tber extraordinary; the one of a lower dig- 
ing Why, the cher more ſublime; the one for perſons 
be n the active ſcenes of life, the other for thoſe, 
who, in a ſacred retreat, aſpired after the glory 
of a celeſtial ſtate. In conſequence of this wild 
ſtem, they divided into two parts all thoſe 
moral doctrines and inſtructions which they had 


iſt- received either by writing or tradition. One of 
and meſe diviſions they called precepts, and the other 
ge- ls. They gave the name of precepts to thoſe 
we eus, that were univerſally obligatory upon all 


orders of men; and that of counſels to thoſe that 

related to Chriſtians of a more ſublime rank, who 

propoſed to themſelves great and glorious ends, and 

breathed after an intimate communion with the 

upreme Being. | 
XII. This double doctrine produced, all of a Gives riſe 
udden, a new ſet of men, who made profeſſion of ,. 
uncommon degrees of ſanctity and virtue, and 

leclared their reſolution of obeying all the counſels 


V of f Cusisr, in order to their enjoying communion 
capi- it God here; and alſo, that, after the diſſolu- 
7 3 an on of their mortal bodies, they might aſcend to 


lim with the greater facility, and find nothing to 
ctard their approach to the ſupreme centre of 
wppineſs and perfection. They looked upon 
iemſelves as prohibited the uſe of things, which 
t was lawful for other Chriſtians to enjoy, ſuch as * 
Vor. I, O wine, 
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Cn. 

CENT, wine, fleſh, matrimony, and commerce [c]. They ther 
pars ll. thought it their indiſpenſable duty to extenuate were 
———— the body by watchings, abſtinence, labour, and as t 
hunger. They looked for felicity in folitary re- preſ 

treats, in deſert places, where, by ſevere and for 1 
aſſiduous efforts of ſublime meditation, they raiſed of v 

the ſoul above all external objects, and all ſenſual the 
pleaſures, Both men and women impoſed upon of r 
themſelves the moſt ſevere taſks, the moſt au- tot 

ſtere diſcipline ; all which, however the fruit of WF © of 

pious intention, was in the iſſue, extremely detri- e g 

mental to Chriſtianity. Theſe perſons were called « ir 

Aſcetics, Erzdaia EAN, and philoſophers; nor « w 

were they only diſtinguiſhed by their title from © at 

other Chriſtians, but alſo by their garb [d]. In © in 

this century, indeed, ſuch as embraced this au-W th 

ſtere kind of life, fubmitted themſelves to all theſe « fy 
mortifications in private, without breaking aſunder MF © ra 


their ſocial bonds, or withdrawing themſelves from © tc 
the concourſe of men. But, in proceſs of time, © c: 
they retired into deſerts; and, after the example © ra 
of the Eſſenes and Therapeutæ, they formed them- 
ſelves into certain companies. 


Why <=, XIII. Nothing is more obvious than the re, © T 
jans became ſons that gave riſe to this auſtere ſect. One ol © cr 
Aſceties. the principal was, the ill-judged ambition of t © g 
Chriſtians to reſemble the Greeks and Romans © th 

many of whoſe ſages and philoſophers diſtin 
guiſhed themſelves from the generality by thel go 
maxims, by their habit, and, indeed, by tha 7 
whole plan of life and manners which they ha bb 
formed to themſelves, and by which they acquire condu 
a high degree of eſteem and authority. It 8 1 vir 
alſo well known, that, of all theſe philoſophiers ir 
[c] Ar HEN AGORAS, Apologia pro Cbriſtian. cap. xxvi = 
P- 129. edit. Oxon. | | relpe 
[4] See SaL MAS. Comm. in Tertullianum de Pallio, p. 1» lM book 
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there were none, whoſe ſentiments and diſcipline e BN k. 
were ſo well received by the ancient Chriſtians 5 u, 
as thoſe of the Platonics and Pythagoreans, who —— 


preſcribed in their leſſons two rules of conduct; one 
for the ſage, who aſpired to the ſublimeſt heights 
of virtue; and another for the people, involved in 
the cares and hurry of an active life [e]. The law 
of moral conduct, which the Platonics preſcribed 


to the philoſophers, was as follows: „The ſoul 


« of the wiſe man ought to be removed to the 
« oreateſt poſſible diſtance from the contagious 
« influence of the body. And as the depreſſing 
« weight of the body, the force of its appetites, 
« and its connexions with a corrupt world, are 
« in direct oppoſition to this ſacred obligation; 


e therefore all ſenſual pleaſures are to be care- 


« fully avoided; the body 1s to be ſupported, or 
rather extenuated, by a ſlender diet; /olitude is 
« to be ſought as the true manſion of virtue; and 
te contemplation to be employed as the means of 


„ raiſing the ſoul, as far as is poſſible, to a ſub- | 


lime freedom from all corporeal ties, and to a 
noble elevation above all terreſtrial things [V]. 
* The perſon, who lives in this manner, ſhall 
c enjoy, even in the preſent ſtate, a certain de- 
e gree of communion with the Deity ; and when 
the corporeal mals is diſſolved, ſhall imme- 


e] Theſe famous ſets made an important diſtinction be- 
tween living according to nature, Znv xala Curr, and living 
above nature, Zn v eg Cen. The former was the rule pre- 
ſeribed to the vulgar; the latter that which was to direct the 
conduct of the philoſop':ers, who aimed at ſuperior degrees 
4 virtue. See Anaas Gazevs in Theophraſt. p. 29. edit. 

arthu., 
| [] The reader will find the principles of this fanatical diſ- 
eipline, in PogPaYRY's book . 4:97, i. e. concerning 
ah tinence. That celebrated Platoniſt has explained at large the 
relpective duties that belong to active and contemplative life, 
book i. 5 27, and 41. | b 
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CENT, 


Pak i, 


The pro- 
grefs of this 
diſcipline. 


The Internal HisTory of the Cyuncy; 


« diately aſcend to the ſublime regions of felicity 
ce and perfection, without paſſing through that 
ce ſtate of purification and trial, that awaits the 
ce generality of mankind.” It is eafy to perceive, 
that this rigorous diſcipline was a natural conſe. 
quence: of the peculiar opinions which theſe phi. 
loſophers, and ſome others that refembled them, 
entertained, concerning the nature of the foul, the 
influence of matter, the operations of inviſible beings 
or demons, and the formation of the world. And as 
theſe opinions were adopted by the more learned 
among the Chriſtians, 1t was but natural that they 
ſhould embrace alfo the moral diſcipline which 
flowed from them. 

XIV. There is a particular conſideration that 
will enable-us to render a natural account of the 
origin of thoſe religious ſeverities of which we 
have been now ſpeaking, and that 1s drawn from 
the genius and temper of the people by whom 
they were firſt practiſed. It was in Egypt that 
this moroſe diſcipline had its riſe; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that that country has, in all times, as it 
were by an immutable law, or diſpoſition of na- 
ture, abounded with perſons of a melancholy 
complexion, and produced, in proportion to its 
extent, more 6 ſpirits than any other part 
of the world [g. It was here that the Eſſenes and 
the Therapeutæ, thoſe diſmal and gloomy fects, 
dwelt principally, long before the coming of 
CarsT; as allo many others of the Aſcetic tribe, 
who, led by a certain melancholy turn of mind, 
and a deluſive notion of rendering themſelves 
more acceptable to the Deiry by their auſterities, 
withdrew themſelves from human ſociety, and 
from all the innocent pleaſures and comforts of 


[e] See Mailer, Deſcription de I Egypte, tom. i. p. 57. 
edit. in 4to. de Paris. 


3 life, 


Cuar: III. The Doctrine of the Cnuken. 


life Y]. From Egypt this ſour and unſociable 
diſcipline paſſed into Syria, and the neighbouring 
countries, which alſo abounded with perſons of 
the ſame diſmal conſtitution with that of the 
Foyptians [i]; and from thence, in proceſs of 
time, its infection reached to the European na- 
tions. Hence that train of auſtere and ſuperſti- 
tious vows and rites, that yet, in many places, 


caſt a veil over the beauty and fimplicity of the 


Chriſtian religion. Hence the celibacy of the 
prieſtly order, the rigour of unprofitable penances 
and mortifications, the innumerable ſwarms of 
monks that refuſed their talents and labours to 
ſociety, and this in the ſenſeleſs purſuit of a vi- 
ſionary ſort of perfection. Hence alſo that di- 
ſtinction between the zheoretical and myſtical life, 
and many other fancies of a like nature, which we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, 

XV. It is generally true, chat deluſions travel 
in a train, and that one miſtake produces many. 
The Chriſtians, who adopted the auſtere ſyſtem, 
which has been already mentioned, had certainly 
made a very falſe ſtep, and done much injury to 
their excellent and moſt reaſonable religion. But 
they did not ſtop here; another erroneous prac- 
tice was adopted by them, which, though it was 
not fo univerſal as the other, was yet extremely 
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— — — 


The riſe of 
pious frauds 
among 

Chriſtians 


pernicious, and proved a ſource of numberleſs 


evils to the Chriſtian church. The Platoniſts 
and Pythagoreans held it as a maxim, that it was 


[5] HexoporT. Hifter. lib. ii. p. 104. edit. Gronov. Er T- 
PHANIUS, Expoſit. fidei, F 11. tom. ii. opp. p. fogz. TER- 
TULLIAN, De exhortatione caftitat. cap. xiii. p. 524. edit. 
Priory, ATHANASIUS in vita Antonii, tom. il. opp. p. 
423. 

[i] Jo. CnAR DIN Veyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 197. edit. 
Amſterd. 1735, 4to. 
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CEN T. not only lawful, but even praiſe- worthy, to deceive, 
Pa 11, and even to uſe the expedient of a lie, in order to 


Of the lives 
of Chriſte 


1a ns. 


Ercem nu- ſtem the torrent of iniquity. 


nication. 


from the Sibylline verſes, and ſeveral ſuppoſititious 


The Internal Hisrokv F the Cnugen. 


advance the cauſe of truth and piety. The Jews, 
who lived in Egypt, had learned and received this 
maxim from them, before the coming of CHRIST, 
as appears inconteſtably from a multitude of an- 
cient records; and the Chriſtians were infected 
from both theſe ſources with the ſame pernicious 
error, as appears from the number of books at- 
tributed . falſely to great and venerable names, 


productions, which were ſpread abroad in this and 
the following century. It does not, indeed, ſeem 
probable, that all theſe pious frauds were charge- 
able upon the profeſſors of real Chriſtianity, upon 
thoſe who entertained juſt and rational ſentiments 
of the religion of Jzescs. The greateſt part of 
theſe fictitious writings, undoubtedly, flowed from 
the fertile invention of the Gnoſtic ſects, though 
it cannot be affirmed that even true Chriſtians 
were entirely innocent and irreproachable in this 
matter. | 
XVI. As the boundaries of the church were 
enlaiged, the number of vicious and irregular 
perſons, who entered into it, were proportionably 
increaſed, as appears from the many complaints 
and cenſures that we find in the writers of this 
century. Several methods were made uſe of to 
Excommunicaticn 
was peculiarly employed to prevent or puniſh 
the moſt heinous and enormous crimes; and the 
crimes, eſteemed ſuch, were murder, idolatry, and 
adultery, which terms, however, we mult here 
underſtand in their more full and extenſive ſenſe. 
In ſome places, the commiſſion of any of thele 
ſins cut off irrevocably the criminal from all 
hopes of reſtoration to the privileges of church- 
communion : in others, after a long, ag 
an 


Cap, III. The Doctrine of the CauRcn. 


and painful courſe of probation and diſcipline, 
they were re-admitted into the boſom of the 
church [XK J. 

XVII. It is here to be attentively obſerved, that 
the form uſed in the excluſion of heinous offend- 
ers from the ſociety of Chriſtians was, at firſt, 
extremely ſimple. A ſmall number of plain, yet 
judicious rules, made up the whole of this ſolemn 
inſtitution, which, however, was imperceptibly 
altered, enlarged by an addition of a vaſt mul- 
titude of rites, and new-modelled according to 


Thoſe who have any acquaintance with the 
ſingular reaſons that obliged the Chriſtians of thoſe 
ancient times to be careful in reſtraining the pro- 
oreſs of vice, will readily grant, that it was in- 
cumbent upon the rulers of the church to perfect 
their diſcipline, and to render the reſtraints upon 
iniquity more ſevere. They will juſtify the rulers 
of the primitive church in their refuſing to reſtore 
excommunicated members to their forteited privi- 
leges, before they had given inconteſtable marks 
of the ſincerity of their repentance, Yet till it 
remains to be examined, whether it was expedient 
to borrow from the enemies of the truth the rules 
of this ſalutary diſcipline, and thus to ſanctify, in 
lome meaſure; a part of the Heathen ſuperſtition. 
But, however delicate ſuch a queſtion may be, 
when determined with a view to all the indirect or 
immediate conſequences of the matter in debate, 
the equitable and candid judge will conſider prin- 


% By this diſtinction, we may eaſily reconcile the different 
opinions of the learned concerning the effects of excommuni- 
cation. See MoR1nus, De diſciplina Pœnitent. lib. ix. cap. 
W. p. 670. SIRMOND, Hiſtoria Pænitentiæ publicæ, cap. i. 
p. 323. tom. iv. opp. As alſo Jos ERH. AucGusTiNn. Oas f, 
Difert. de criminum capitalium per tria priora fecula aßhalutione, 
publiſhed at Milan, 1730, 4to. 

UI] See Fanricivs's Bibliograph. Antiquar. p. 397. and 
Mox1nus, De Pænitentia, lib. 1. cap. xv, xvi, &c. | 
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then myſte- 
ries. 


the diſcipline uſed in the Heathen myſteries [7]. 
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CEN r. cipally the good intention of thoſe from whom theſe 
Paz il. ceremonies and inſtitutions proceed, and will over. 
lock the reſt from a charitable condeſcenſion and 


Ceremonies 
muitiplicd, 


The Internal His roxy of the Cuvrecn, 


indulgence to human weakneſs. 


6 


I 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the ceremonies uſed in the church during thi, 
century. 


I. THERE is no inſtitution ſo pure and ex- 

cellent which the corruption and folly of 
man will not in time alter for the worſe, and load 
with additions foreign to its nature and original 
deſign. Such, in a particular manner, was the 
fate of Chriſtianity. In this century, many unne- 
ceſſary rites and ceremonies were added to the 
Chriſtian worſhip, the introduction of which was 
extremely offenſive to wiſe and good men [m], 
Theſe changes, while they deſtroyed the beauti- 
ſal ſimplicity of the goſpel, were naturally plea- 
ſing to the groſs multitude, who are more de- 
lighted with the pomp and ſplendour of external 
inſtitutions, than with the native charms of ra- 
tional and ſolid piety, and who generally give 


little attention to any objects but thoſe which 
ſtrike their outward ſenſes [x]. But other reaſons 


may 


I TzerTULLIAN, Lib. de Creatione, p. 792. opp. 
la] It is not improper to remark here, that this attach- 
ment of the vulgar to the pomp of ceremonies, is a circum- 
ſtance that has always been favourable to the ambitious views 
of the Romiſh clergy, ſince the pomp of religion naturally 
caſts a part of its glory and magnificence upon its miniſters, 
and thereby gives them, imperceptibly, a vaſt aſcendant over 
the minds of the people. The late Lord Bolingbroke, being 
preſent at the elevation of the hoſt in the cathedral at Paris, 
expreſſed to a nobleman, who ſtood near him, his ſurprize 
that the king of France ſhould commit the performance of ſuch 
an auguſt and ſtriking ceremomy to any ſubject, How _ 
1t10n 
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ſe 
Fo poſe no bad intentions, yet manifeſt a conſiderable 
degree of precipitation and imprudence. 

II. And here we may obſerve, in the firſt place, 
that there is a high degree of probavility in the 
. notion of thoſe, who think that the biſhops aug- 

mented the number of religious rites in the Chriſt 
jan worſhip, by way of accommodation to the 
infirmities and prejudices. both of Jews and Hea- 
thens, in order to facilitate thus their converſion 
to Chriſtianity, Both Jews and Heathens were 
accuſtomed to a vaſt variety of pompous and mag- 


25 nificent ceremonies in their religious ſervice. And 

of as they conſidered theſe rites as. an eſſential part 
dad of religion, it was but natural that they ſhould 
nal behold, with indifference, and even with con- 
the tempt, the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip, 
ne- which was deſtitute of thoſe idle ceremonies that 
the rendered their ſervice ſo ſpecious and ſtriking. 
was To remove then, in ſome meaſure, this prejudice 
n]. againſt Chriſtianity, the biſhops thought it neceſ- 
utl- ary to increaſe the number of rites and ceremonies, 
lea. and thus to render the public worſhip more ſtriking 
de- Wil to the outward ſenſes [0]. 

rnal | III. 
ra- 5. 

ive biion may, in this and the ſucceeding ages, have contributed 
P: to the accumulation of gaudy ceremonies, is a queſtion not eaſy 
hich 1 

| to be determined. 
{ons [0] A remarkable paſſage in the life of Gx x oR x, ſurnam- 
may ed THAUMATURGUS, i. e. the wonder-worker, will illuſtrate 

this point in the cleareſt manner. The paſſage is as fol- 
lows : Cum animadvertiſſet (Gx rs) quod ob corpo- 

ttach- * reas deleQationes et voluptates ſimplex et imperitum vulgus 
rcum- m fimulacrorum cultus errore permaneret—permilit eis, ut 
views *1n memoriam et recordationem ſanctorum martyrum ſeſe 
urally * obleQtarent, & in lætitiam effunderentur, quod ſucceſſu 
ſters, * temporis aliquando futurum eflet, ut ſua ſponte ad ho- 
t over * neſtorem et accuratiorem vitz rationem tranſirent.“ f. e. 
being * When Gag OR perceived that the ignorant multitude per- 
Paris, „ ſiſted in their idolatry, on account of the pleaſures and 
Irprize * ſenſual gratifications which they enjoyed at the Pagan 
pf ſuch * feſtivals, he granted them a permiſſion to indulge them- 
ar am- « ſelves 
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nay be added to this, "which, though they ſup- © 2 u r. 


PART II. 


Firſt reaſons 
of the mul- 
ti plication 
of ceremo- 
nies, vis. 

A deſire to 
enlarge the 
borders of 
the church. 
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CENT, III. This addition of external rites was alſo 
Þ , Þ 1, deſigned to remove the opprobrious calumnies, 
which the Jewiſh and Pagan prieſts caſt upon the 
Second 1e2- Chriſtians, on account of the ſimplicity of their 
fute cum Worſhip, eſteeming them little better than Atheiſts, Nue C 
— 3 becauſe they had no temples, altars, victims, pricfts, from 
nor any thing of that external pomp in which the eich 
vulgar are ſo prone to place the eſſence of reli- s. 
gion. The rulers of the church adopted, there- dis a 
fore, certain external ceremonies, that thus they Merten 
might captivate the ſenſes of the vulgar, and be And 
able to refute the reproaches of their adverſaries. Wrepro 
This, it muſt be confeſſed, was a very aukward, Wipeak 
and, indeed, a very pernictous ſtratagem; it was te p 
obſcuring the native luſtre of the goſpel, in order 
to extend its influence, and making it loſe, in point ¶fce, 
of real excellence, what it gained in point of po- peec 
pular eſteem. Some accommodations to the in-Neract 
firmities of mankind, ſome prudent inſtances of Wvere 
condeſcenſion to their invincible prejudices, are inno- 


neceſſary in eccleſiaſtical, as well as in civil inſti- Ning, 
tutions; but they muſt be of ſuch a nature, as not Wl pre! 
to inſpire ideas, or encourage prejudices incom- ue 


patible with juſt ſentiments of the great object of Wthele 
religious worſhip, and of the fundamental truths 
which God has imparted by reaſon and revelation 
to the human race. How far this rule has been 
diſregarded and violated, will appear too plainly in 
the progreſs of this hiſtory. 


gs Sr IV. A third cauſe of the multiplication of rites 
on, e 


abuſeof and ceremonies in the Chriſtian church, may be 
Jewiſh rites, 


« ſelves in the like pleaſures, in cclebrating the memory of 
« the holy martyrs, hoping, that, in proceſs of time, they 
« would return, of their own accord, to a more virtuous and 
« regular courſe of life.” There is no ſort of doubt, but 
that, by this permiſſion, Ga GOR allowed the Chriſtians to 
dance, ſport, and feaſt, at the tombs of the martyrs, upon their 
reſpective feſtivals, and to do every thing which the Pagans 
were accuſtomed to do in their temples, during the feaſts cele- 
brated in honour of their gods, ' 


deduced 
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Io aeduced from the abuſe of certain titles that diſtin- E N T. 
es, Wſſouiſhed the ſacerdotal orders among the Jews, ere Il 


New Teſtament, to expreſs the different parts of 
the Chriſtian doctrine and worſhip, are borrowed 
from the Jewiſh law, or have a certain analo 

with the rites and eeremonies inſtituted by Mo- 


<li- is. The Chriſtian doctors did not only imitate 
2re- I dhis analogical manner of ſpeaking, but they even 
hey extended it further than the apoſtles had done. 
be and, though in this there was nothing worthy of 
ries. Wieproach, yer the conſequences of this method of 
ard, N peaking became, through abuſe, detrimental to 
was he purity of the goſpel. For, in proceſs of time, 
rder Wmany aſſerted, whether through ignorance or arti- 
oint fte, is not eaſy to determine, that theſe forms of 
po- peech were not figurative, but highly proper, and 
in- Wexaftly ſuitable to the nature of the things they 
s of ere deſigned to exprels. The biſhops, by an 
are Wh innocent alluſion to the Jewiſh manner of ſpeak- 
nſti- ing, had been called chief prieſts; the elders, or 
not N preſbyters, had received the title of priefs, and 
:0m- WH the deacons that of Levites. But, in a little time, 
& of Wlihele titles were abuſed by an aſpiring clergy, who 
ruths WWW thought proper to claim the fame rank and ſtation, 
ation WW the ſame rights and privileges, that were conferred 
been ich thoſe titles upon the miniſters of religion un- 
ly in cer the Moſaic diſpenſation. Hence the riſe of 
tithes, firſt fruits, ſplendid garments, and many 
rites ¶ other circumſtances of external grandeur, by which 
ay be Wh eccleſiaſtics were eminently diſtinguiſhed. In like 


manner the compariſon of the Chriſtian oblations 
ory of E vith the Jewiſh victims and ſacrifices, produced 
« multitude of unneceſſary rites, and was the oc- 
t, but MI caton of introducing that erroneous notion of the 
ians to Wil echariſt, which repreſents it as a real ſacrifice, 
n ther Wi and not merely as a commemoration of that great 
Fasan Hering, that was once made upon the croſs for th 
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CENT. 
II. 
PART II. 


Fourth rea- 
ſon, The 
imitation of 


the Heathen 


my ſterics. 


Fifth rea- 
ſon, The 
ſymbolic 
manner of 
teaching in 
vie among 
the eaſtern 
Nations. 


The Internal HisTory of the Cauncan. Cn 


V. The profound reſpect that was paid to the tal 
Greek and Roman myſteries, and the extraordinary sl 
ſanctity that was attributed to them, was a further 7 
circumſtance that induced the Chriſtians to give the 
their religion a myſtic air, in order to put it upon ce 
an equal foot, in point of dignity, with that of fen 
the gs ae For this purpoſe, they gave the i and 
name of myſteries to the inſtitutions of the goſpel, De 
and decorated particularly the holy ſacrament . Cer 
with that ſolemn title. Thev uſed in that ſacred de 
inſtitution, as alſo in that of baptiſm, ſeveral oH tat 
the terms employed in the Heathen myſteries; and then 
proceeded ſo far, at length, as even to adopt ſome 110 
of the rites and ceremonies of which theſe te- ere 
nowned myſteries conſiſted [p]. This imitation dem 
began in the eaſtern provinces; but after the time thely 
of ADRIAN, who firſt introduced the MysrrxsS Gi 


among the Latins [z], it was followed by the V 


Chriſtians, who dwelt in the weſtern parts of the the 
empire. A great part, therefore, of the ſervice Jews 
of the church, in this century, had a certain air o 
the Heathen myſteries, and reſembled them con- 


ſiderably in many particulars. a tor 


judic 
to be 
leſs 
prey 
into 
tend 
comi 
form 
that | 
ning 
a ger 
[p] See, for many examples of this, Isaac CasauB0s Woke 
Exercilat. xvi. in Annales Baronii, p. 478, 9, &c. edit. Gene dered 
1654. ToLL1vs, Infign. itineris Jtalici Not. p. 15 1. 10% welt 
SrANHEIU's Notes to his French tranſlation of JuL1asi 
Cæſars, p. 133, 134. CLARKSON on Liturgies, p. 36. 42, 43. ſr] 


[9] SPARTIAN, Hadrian, c. xiii. p. xv. edit. of Obrecht. 
| tla 


VI. It may be yet further obſerved, that the 
cuſtom of teaching their religious doctrines by 
images, actions, ſigus, and other ſenſible repreſenta- 
tions, which prevailed among the Egyptians, and, 
indeed, 1n almoſt all the eaſtern nations, was an- 
other cauſe of the increaſe of external rites in the 
church. As there were many perſons of narrow 
capacities, whoſe comprehenſion ſcarcely extended 
beyond ſenſible objects, the Chriſtian doctor 
thought it adviſcable to inſtruct ſuch in the eſſen 
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tial truths of the goſpel, by placing theſe truths, 
25 it were, before their eyes, under ſenſible images. 
Thus they adminiſtered milłk and honey, which was 
the ordinary food of infants, to ſuch as were newly 
received into the church, ſhewing them, by this 
fgn, that by their baptiſm they were born again, 
and were bound to :manifeſt the ſimplicity and in- 
nocence of infants in their lives and converſations, 
Certain military rites were borrowed to expreſs the 
new and ſolemn engagements, by which Chriſtians 
attached themſelves ro CaRr1sT as their leader and 
their chief; and the ancient ceremony of manu- 
ni/ion was uſed to ſignify the liberty of which they 
were made partakers, in conſequence of their re- 
demption from the guilt and dominion of fin, and 
their deliverance from the empire of the prince of 


the 
nary 
ther 
give 
upon 
at of 
> the 
Ipel, 
ment 
icred 
al of 
and 
ſome 
e Ie 
ration 


time 

ERIES darkneſs fas ; 

y the VII. If it be conſidered, in the firſt place, that 
then the Chriſtians who compoſed the church, were 


Jews and Heathens, accuſtomed, from their birth, 
to various inſignificant ceremonies and ſuperſti- 
tious rites; and if it be alſo conſidered, that ſuch 
a long courſe of cuſtom and education forms pre- 


ervice 
air of 
Con- 


t then ices that are extremely obſtinate and difficult 
es bi be conquered, it will then appear, that nothing 
ent cs than a continued miracle could have totally 


prevented the entrance of all ſuperſtitious mixtures 
nto the Chriſtian worſhip. A fingle example will 
tend to the illuſtration of this matter. Before the 
coming of CaRrisT, all the eaſtern nations per- 


„ and, 
18 an- 
in the 


Jarrow 

1 formed divine worſhip with their faces turned to 
oor bat part of the heavens where the ſun diſplays his 
eſſen ng beams. This cùſtom was founded upon 


general opinion, that God, whoſe ęſence they 
looked upon to be ligbt, and whom they conſi- 


A U BOY : yes” - 2 
Genen ered as circumſcribed within certain limits, 
1. 10% 0clt in that part of the firmament, from whence 
LIAN! F ; *o 


42z 434 
brecht. 
Tla 


] See EDM. Merit Oßhher vat. lib, Mi. cap. ii. 1 
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CEN r. he ſends forth the fun, the bright image of his 
Par n. benignity and glory. They, who embraced the 
Chriſtian religion, rejected, indeed, this groſs 
error, but they retained the ancient and univerſal 
cuſtom of worſhipping towards the eaſt, which 
ſprung from it. Nor 1s that cuſtom aboliſhed 
even in our times, but ſtill | prevails in a great 
number of Chriſtian churches. From this ſame 
ſource aroſe various rites among the Jews, which 
many Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe who live in the 
eaſtern countries, obſerve religiouſly at this very 
day [5]. 
oben VIII. We ſhall take no more than a brief view 
- aflemblies, Of theſe rites and ceremonies, ſince a particular 
conſideration of them would lead us into endleſs 
- diſcuſſions, and open a field too vaſt to be com- 
ange in ſuch a compendious hiſtory as we 
here give of the Chriſtian church. The firſt 
Chriſtians afſembled for the purpoſes of divine 
worſhip, in private houſes, in caves, and in vaults, 
where the dead were buried. Their meetings were 
on the firſt day of the week; and, in ſome places, 
they aſſerabled alſo upon the ſeventh, which was 
celebrated by the Jews. Many alſo obſerved the 
fourth day of the week, on which CHRIST was 
betrayed ; and the fixth, which was the day of his 
crucifixion. 'The hour of the day appointed for 
holding theſe religious aſſemblies, varied accord- 
ing to the different times and circumſtances of 
the church; but it was generally in the evening 
after ſun-ſer, or in the morning before the dawn. 
During theſe ſacred meetings, prayers were re- 
peated [r], the holy ſcriptures were publicly read, 


[L] See SPENCER, De legibus ritualibus Hebræorum. Pri- 
kgom. p. 9. edit. Cambridge. 


| { ] There is an excellent account given of theſe prayers, 
and of the Chriſtian worſhip in general, in Tex TULLIAN's 
Apoleg y, ch. xxxix, which is one of the moſt noble productions 
of ancient times. | | 
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CuAp. IV. 


portion of the oblations, preſented by the faithful, 
was employed in the celebration of the Lord's ſup- 
per and the feaſts of charity. 


207 
ſhort diſcourſes, upon the duties of Chriſtians, were C E 1 . 
addreſſed to the people, hymns were ſung, and a pt. 


IX. The Chriſtians of this century celebrated Diſputes 


anniverſary feſtivals in commemoration of the death 


about the 
time of 


and reſurrection of CHRIST, and of the effuſion Keeping 


of the Holy Gos upon the apoſtles. The day a 


er, or 
the paſchal 


which was obſerved as the anniverſary of CarisT's feat. 


death, was called the paſchal day, or paſſover, 
becauſe it was looked upon to be the fame with 
that on which the Jews celebrated the feaſt of that 
name. In the manner, however, of obſerving 
this folemn day, the Chriſtians of the Leſſer Aſia 
differed much from the reſt, and in a more eſpe- 
cial manner from thoſe of Rome. They both, in- 
deed, faſted during the great week (ſo that was 
called in which CuRISFH died), and afterwards cele- 
brated, like the Jews, a ſacred feaſt, at which they 
diſtributed a paſchal lamb in memory of our Sa- 
viour's laſt ſupper. But the Aſiatic Chriſtians kept 
this feaſt on the fourteenth day of the firſt Jewiſh 
month, at the time that the Jews celebrated their 
paſſover, and, three days after, commemorated the 
reſurrection of the triumphant Redeemer. They 
, affirmed, that they had derived this cuſtom from 
the apoſtles Jon and Puli; and pleaded more- 
over, in its behalf, the example of CarrsT him- 
ſelf, who held his pa/chal feaſt on the ſame day that 
the Jews celebrated their paſſover. The weſtern 
churches obſerved a different method. They 
celebrated their paſchal feaſt on the night that 
preceded the anniverſary of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
and thus connected the commemoration of the 
daviour's crucifixion, with that of his victory over 
death and the grave. Nor did they differ thus 
from the Aſiatics, without alleging alſo apoſtolic 
authority for what they did; for they pleaded that 
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CENT. of St. PETER and St. Paur, as a juſtification of 
3 11, their conduct in this matter, 


The occa- 


ſion of 


X. The Aſiatic rule for keeping the . pa/cha] 


feaſt, was attended with two great inconveniencies, 


them, and tO Which the Chriſtians at Alexandria and Rome, 


their pro- 


gels. 


and the whole weſtern churches, refuſed to ſubmit. 
For, in the firſt place, as the A ſiaties celebrated 
their feſtival the ſame day that CHRIST is ſaid to 
have ate the paſchal lamb with his diſciples, this 
occaſioned an inevitable interruption in the faſt of 


. the great week, which the other churches looked 


upon as almoſt criminal, -at leaſt as highly inde- 
cent. Nor was this the only inconveniency ariſing 
from this rule; for as they celebrated the memory 
of CurisT's reſurrection, preciſely the third day 
after their paſchal, ſupper, it happened, for the 
moſt part, that this great feſtival (which after- 
wards was called, by the Latins, paſcha, and to 
which we give the name of Eaſter) was held on 
other days of the week than the Art. This cir- 
cumftance was extremely diſpleaſing to, by far, 
the greateſt part of the Chriſtians, who thought 
it unlawful to celebrate the reſurrection of our 
Lord, on any day but Sunday, as that was the day 
on which this glorious event happened. Hence 
aroſe ſharp and vehement contentions between the 
Afiatic and weſtern Chriſtians. About the middle 
of this century, during -the reign of ANTONINUS 
Pius, the venerable PoLycare came to Rome to 
confer with ANI ET, biſhop of that ſee, upon this 
matter, with a view to terminate the warm dil- 
putes it had occaſioned, But this conference, 
though conducted with great decency and mode- 
ration, was without effect. PoLyCARP and ANI- 
CET were only agreed in this, that the bonds of 
charity were not to be broken on account of this 
controverſy; but they continued, at the ſame 
time, each in their former ſentiments, nor could 


the Aſiatics be engaged by any arguments to er 
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Chap. IV. 


the rule which they pretended to have received 
by tradition from St. Joan [a]. | 

XI. Towards the concluſion of this century, 
VicroR, biſhop of Rome, took it into his head to 
force the Aſiatic Chriſtians, by the pretended au- 
thority of his laws and decrees, to follow the rule 
which was obſerved by the weſtern churches in this 
matter. Accordingly, after having taken the ad- 
vice of ſome foreign biſhops, he wrote an im- 
perious letter to the Aſiatic prelates, 2 
them to imitate the example of the weſtern Chriſ- 
tians with reſpeCt to the time of celebrating the 
feſtival of Eaſter. The Aſiatics anſwered this 
lordly ſummons by the pen of PoLycRaTEs, bi- 
ſhop of Epheſus, who declared in their name, and 
that with great ſpirit and reſolution, that they 
would by no means depart, in this matter, from 
the cuſtom handed down to them by their anceſ- 
tors. Upon this, the thunder of excommunica- 
tion began to roar. Vic rok, exaſperated by this 
reſolute anſwer of the Aſiatic biſhops, broke com- 
munion with them, pronounced them unworthy 
of the name of his brethren, and excluded them 
from all fellowſhip with the church of Rome. This 
excommunication, indeed, extended no further ; 
nor could it cut off the Afiatic biſnops from com- 
munion with the other churches, whoſe biſhops 
vere far from approving the conduct of Vie- 
rox [0]. The progreſs of this violent diffenſion 
was ſtopped by the wiſe and moderate remon- 
ſtrances, which IR EN us, biſhop of Lyons, ad- 
dreſſed to the Roman prelate upon this occaſion, 
in which he ſnewed him the imprudence and in- 


Rites and Ceremonies. 


L] Eusggius, Hift. Ecclef. lib. iv. cap. xiv. p. 127. and 
v. cap. XXIV. p. 193. 
[wv] This whole affair furniſhes a ſtriking argument, among 
the multitude that may be drawn from eccleſialtical hiſtory, 


7 the ſupremacy and univerſal authority of the biſhop 
Uo Kome. 
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CENT, 
I 


PART 


The cele- 
bration of 
the Lord's 


ſupper, 


The Internal His roxv of the Cavrcn, 


Juſtice of the ſtep he had taken, and alſo by the 
long letter which the Aſiatic Chriſtians wrote in 
their own Juſtification. In conſequence therefore 
of this ceſſation of arms, the combatants retained 
each their own cuſtoms, until the fourth century, 
when the council of Nice aboliſhed that of the 
Aſiatics, and rendered the time of the celebration 
of Eaſter the ſame through all the Chriſtian 
churckes [x]. 

XII. In theſe times, the ſacrament of the 
Lord's-ſupper was celebrated, for the moſt part, 
on Sundays, and the ceremonies obſerved upon 
that occaſion were ſuch as follow: A part of the 
bread and wine, which was preſented among the 
other ohlations of the faithful, was ſeparated from 
the reſt, and conſecrated by the prayers of the 
biſhop. The wine was mixed with water, and 
the bread was divided into ſeveral portions. A 
part of the conſecrated bread and wine was car- 
ried to the ſick or abſent members of the church, 
as a teſtimony of fraternal love, ſent to them by 
the whole ſociety [Y]. It appears by many and 
undoubted _ teſtimonies, that this holy rite was 
Jooked upon as eſſential to ſalvation ; and when 
this is duly conſidered, we ſhall be leſs diſpoled 
to cenſure, as erroneous, the opinion of thoſe 
who have affirmed that the Lord's- ſupper was ad- 


fx] Dr. Mos ngEIM, in a note here, refers us for an 
ampler account of this controverſy to his Commentar. de rebu 
Chriſtianor:m ante Conſtantinum, M. p. 435. He had ſaid in 
that work, that FaypiT had perceived the error of the com- 
mon opinion, concerning the difputes that aroſe in the church 
about the time of keeping Eaſter, _ But here he retracts thus 


encomium, and, after a ſecond reading of Fayp1T's book, 


finds himſelf obliged to declare, that that writer has entirely 


miſſed the true ſtate of the queſtion. See the account of tals 


controverſy, that is given by the learned Heuman, in one 0! 
the treatiſes of his Syllage, or collection of ſmall pieces. 


3 y] Henzaicus RIX NIR Vs, De ritibus weterum Cbriſtiamo- 


rum, circa Euchariſtiam, p. 155, &c. 


3 miniſtered 


Cuap. 
miniſte 
feaſts | 
the L. 
ready. 
XII 
niſtered 
of Ea 
either | 
ſequenc 
The pe 
had rep 
their fi 
pompor 
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ſolemn 
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Lord, 
the c 2 
poſtion 
the mer 
in conſ 
boney, v 
reaſons 
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cauſes « 
from tin 
Adult 
abltinen 
Was to 
tiers we 
wards ac 


[2] See 


& alſo 2 
berlin, 17 


[a] Se. 


OMEg's D 


5 See 
c] See. 


laßt no; 
and thinks 


CyaP, IV. Rites and Ceremonies. 


the Lord's- ſupper, have been mentioned al- 
ready. 


niſtered publicly twice every year, at the feſtivals 
of Eaſter and Pentecoſt, or Whitſuntide [a], 
either by the biſhop, or the preſbyters, in conſe- 
ſequence of his authorization and appointment. 
The perſons that were to be baptized, after they 
had repeated the Creed, confeſſed and renounced 
their ſins, and particularly the devil, and his 
pompous allurements, were immerſed under wa- 
ter, and received into CHRIST'Ss kingdom by a 
ſolemn invocation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
according to the expreſs command of our Bleſſed 
Lord. After baptiſm, they received the ig of 
the croſs, were anointed, and, by prayers. and im- 
prition of hands, were ſolemnly commended to 
the mercy of God, and dedicated to his ſervice ; 
in conſequence of which they received mJk and 
boney, which concluded the ceremony []. The 
reaſons of this particular ritual coincide with what 
we have ſaid in general concerning the origin and 


aas of the multiplied ceremonies that crept 
- from time to time into the church. 


Adult perſons were prepared for baptiſm by 
abſtinence, prayer, and other pious exerciſes. It 
was to anſwer for them that ſponſors or godfa- 
tiers were firſt inſtituted, though they were after- 
wards admitted alſo in the baptiſm of infants Ce]. 


(z] See Jo. FxiD, Mayer, Dif. de Euchariſtia Infantum ; 


ok, = ao Zornius Hiftor. Eucharift. Infantum, publiſhed at 
rely berlin, 1736. | 


coug's De ritibus Baptiſmi. 

6) See TERTULLIAN on Baptiſm. 

See GERH. a MasTRICHT, De ſuſceftoribus infantium ex 

10 // no; though he is of a different opinion in this matter, 

nd thinks that /porſers were not uſed in the baptiſm of adult 
P 2 perſons. 


la]! See WaTLT's Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm; and VIica- 
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miniſtered to infants during this century [x]. The C EN r. 
f:oſts of charity, that followed the celebration of "ON gn 


XIII. The ſacrament of bapti/u was admi- Bagriſm. 
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The Internal H1sTory of the Cyunrcn, 


C 


Concerning the herefies and diviſions that troubled the 
church during this century. 


CH, I. AMONG the many ſects which divided the 


Pasy 


Diſſenſions 


in the 


church, oc- 
caſioned by 


the Jews, 


| 


Orizin of 


the Naza- 


rens and 


Ebionites. 


Chriſtian. church during this century, it is 
natural to mention, in the firſt place, that which 
an attachment to the Moſaic law ſeparated from 
the reſt of their Chriſtian brethren, The firſ 
riſe of this ſect is placed under the reign of 
AbRIAN. For, when this emperor had, at length, 
razed Jeruſalem, entirely deſtroyed even its very 
foundations, and enacted laws of the ſevereſt kind 
againſt the whole body of the Jewiſh people; the 
oreateſt part of the Chriſtians, who lived in 
Paleſtine, to prevent their being confounded with 
the Jews, abandoned entirely the Moſaic rites, 
and choſe a biſhop named Maxx, a foreigner by 
nation, and conſequently an alien from the com- 
monwealth of rae. This ſtep was highly ſhock- 
ing to thoſe, whoſe attachment to the Moſaic 
rites was violent and invincible; and ſuch was 
the caſe of many. Theſe, therefore, ſeparated 
themſelves from the brethren, and founded at 
Pera, a country of Paleſtine, and in the neigi- 
bouring parts, particular aſſemblies, in which 
the law of Moss maintained its primitive dig: 
nity, authority, and luſtre [d]. 
II. This body of judaizing Chriſtians, which 
ſet CarisT and Moszs upon an equal foot | 


perſons. See alſo War's Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm. de 
moreover upon this ſubject, Is A Aci JunpT, Arg. de Suſce) 
torum Baptiſmalium origine Commentatio, publiſhed at Straſbw 


in the year 1755, of which an account may be ſeen in tl 


Biblioth. des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, tom. vi. Part.! 
LT, ed r 

4%] Vid. SULPITIUS SEVER VS, H. Sacre, lib. i. CP 

XXX1. p. 245» | 
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point of authority, was afterwards divided into C ENT, 
two ſets, extremely different both in their rites gt. Bf II, 


and in their opinions, and diſtinguiſhed by the 

names of Nazarenes and Ebionites. The former 

are not placed by the ancient Chriſtians in the 
WT heretical regiſter [e]; but the latter were conſi- 
ceered as a ſect, whoſe tenets were deſtructive of 
ide fundamental principles of the Chriſtian reli- 
Lon. Theſe ſefts made uſe of a gy/pel, or hiſtory 
of CurisT, different from that which is received 
(WH among us, and concerning which there have 
been many diſputes among the learned [Ff J. The 
term Nazarenes was not originally the name of a 
ect, but that which diſtinguiſhed the diſciples 
of JesUs in general. And as thoſe, whom the 
Greeks called Chriſtians, received the name of 
Nazarenes among the Jews, this latter name was 
not conſidered as a mark of ignominy or con- 
tempt. Thoſe, indeed, who, after their ſepa- 
ration from their brethren, retained the title of 
Nazarenes, differed much from the true diſciples 
of CHRIST, to whom that name had been ori- 
ginallß given: © they held, that CRHRIST was 
* born of a virgin, and was allo in a certain man- 
ger united to the divine nature; they refuſed 


renes in the liſt of heretics. He wrote in the fourth century, 
N is very far from being remarkable either for his fidelity or 
judgment. 

[JJ] This goſpel, which was called indiſcriminately the 
polpel of the Nazarenes or Hebrews, is certainly the ſame 
with the goſpel of the Ebionites, the goſpel of the x11 
woltles, and is very probably that which St. Paul refers to, 
Galatians, ch. i. ver. 6. Dr. Mos REIM refers his readers, 
or an account of this goſpel, to Fanr1civs, in his Codex 
#hocryph. Now, Teft. tom. i. p. 355: and to a work of his 
dun, intitled, Vindiciæ contra Tolandi Nazarenum, p. 112. 
The reader will, however, find a ſtill more accurate and ſatis- 
attory account of this goſpel, in the firſt volume of the 
earned and judicious Mr. Jones's incomparable Method of 
Killing the Canonical Authority of the New Teſtament, 


(gh. * tq 


[e] Eeiyyanivs was the firſt writer who placed the Naza- 
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N 214 The Internal His TRY of the Cnukcy, Cara. 
b CENT. to abandon the ceremonies preſcribed by the conce? 
y Parr U. law of Moss, but were far from attempting and h 
i «© to impoſe the obſervance of theſe ceremonie: warme 
ce upon the Gentile Chriſtians ; they rejected alſy this 
« all thoſe additions that were made to the writin; 

« Moſaic inſtitutions by the Phariſees and the they 

ce doctors of the law [g];” and from hence we Most 

may eaſily ſee the reaſon why the greateſt pm vith 

of the Chriſtians treated the Nazarenes with i fiition 

more than ordinary degree of gentleneſs and for. WM traditi 

bearance. added 

3 III. It is a doubtful matter from whence the IV. 

dona, Ebionites derived their name, whether from that aſſem 

of ſome of their principal. doctors, or from their Chriſt 

poverty [Y]. One thing, however, is certain, . thoſe 

and that is, that their ſentiments and dactrines of Cl 

were much more pernicious than thoſe of the dictat 

Nazarenes [i]l. For though they believed the origit 

celeſtial miſſion of CHRIST, and his participation fore 

of a divine nature, yet they regarded him as 4 icurit 

man born of Josgyg and Maxx, according to the reign 

ordinary courſe of nature. They, moreover, al- publi 

ſerted, that the ceremonial law, inſtituted by provi 

Mosks, was not only obligatory upon the Jews, conſii 

but alſo upon all others; and that the obſervance great 

of it was eſſential to falvation. And as St. of wl 

Paul. had very different ſentiments from them iting 

| | circu 

le] See Micn. LE QviE N, Advert. ad Damaſcemm, tom. het 


p-. 82, 83; as alſo a diſſertation of the ſame author, De Ma- 
Zarenis et corum fide, which is the ſeventh of thoſe that he has 14) 


ſubjomed to his edition of the works of Damaſcenus, : eckt. 
[e] See FaBAIC. ad Phileftr. de Hærgſibus, p. 81; as i . 
ITTi61uUs, De Hæreſibus æ vi Apoſtolici. confe! 
li] The learned Mr, Jox Es looked upon theſe tuo found 
ſets as differing very little from one another. He attributes md. 
to them both much the ſame doctrines, and alleges that tne to the 
Ebionites had only made ſome ſmall additions to the old Na- [1] 
zarene ſyſtem. See the New and full Method of ſetiling ibi Cy p 


Canonical Authority of the New Teſtament, vol. i. p. 385. 
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a5 SEE 


ww 77 


E 
= PEER —— ATT SY 


concerning the obligation of the ceremonial law, e EN T. 
and had oppoſed the obſervance of it in the OT gate 
warmeſt manner, ſo of conſequence they held —— 
this apoſtle in abhorrence, and treated his 
writings with the utmoſt diſreſpect. Nor were 
they only attached to the rites inſtituted by 
Moss; they went ſtill further, and received, 
with an equal degree of veneration, the ſuper- 
ſtitions of their anceſtors, and the ceremonies and 
traditions which the Phariſees prefumptuoully 
added to the law [4] 
IV. Theſe obſcure and unfrequented heretical $-8s that 
aſſemblies were very little detrimental to the fu. from. 
Chriſtian cauſe, which ſuffered much more from philoſogby. 
thoſe ſets, whoſe leaders explained the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity in a manner conformable to the 
dictates of the oriental philoſophy concerning the 
origin of evil. The oriental doctors, who, be- 
fore this century, had lived in the greateſt ob- 
ſcurity, came forth from their retreat under the 
reign of ADRIAN [I], expoſed... themſelves to 
public view, and gathered together, in various 
provinces, aſſemblies, whoſe numbers were very 
conſiderable. The ancient records mention a 
great number of theſe demi- chriſtian ſes, many 
of which are no further known than by their di- 
ſtinguiſning names, which, perhaps, is the only 
circumſtance in which they differ from each 
other. One diviſion, however, of theſe oriental 
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(%] IaeEnAzvus, lib. i. Contra Hereſ. cap. xxvi. p. 105: 
edit, Maſſueti. ErITHANILUs gives a large account of the 
Ebionites, Hæreſ. xxx. But he deſerves little credit, ſince he 
confeſſes (4 3. p. 127. and 5 4. p. 141.) that he had con- 
founded the Sampſæans and Elceſaites with the Ebionites, 
and alſo acknowledges, that the firſt Ebionites were ſugars 
to tae errors with which he charges them. 

{!] Clemens ALEX. Stromat. hb, viii. cap. xvii. p. 898. 
Or PRLAaNVS, epiſt. Ixxv. 
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216 The Interna] His roku of the Cnurcn, CHAP, ' 
CEN r. Chriſtians, may be conſidered as real and im. of Na 
Par x 11; Portant, ſince the two branches it produced were WW poke [: 

———— vaſtly ſuperior to the reſt in reputation, and made VI. 

more noiſe in the world, than the other multi- among 
The Afia- plied ſubdiviſions of this pernicious ſect. Of this deratior 
22 famous diviſion, one branch, which aroſe in a, of Ant. 
preſerved the oriental doctrine concerning the ment1o1 
origin of the world, unmixed with other ſenti- two pri 
ments and opinions; while the other, which was the one 
formed in Egypt, made a motley mixture of this matter, 
philolophy with the tenets and prodigies adopted ſuppoſe 


in the religious {ſyſtem of that ſuperſtitious coun- 
try. The doctrine of the former ſurpaſſed in 
ſimplicity and perſpicuity that of the latter, which 
conſiſted of a vaſt variety of parts, ſo artfully 
combined, that the explication of them became a 


intellig 
« and 
« ſyſte 
« ſevel 
« plan 


matter of much difficulty. « the 

Elxzi and V. Among the doctors of the Aſiatic branch, © opp« 
ws follow- the firſt place is due to ELxar, a Jew, who, The 
during the reign of TRA JAN, is ſaid to have “ bati; 
formed the ſect of the Elceſaites. This heretic, «© his 

though a Jew, attached to the worſhip of one “ foul 

God, and full of veneration for Moszs, cor- « ſyſte 
rupted, nevertheleſs, the religion of his ancel- « not} 

tors, by blending with it a multitude of fictions % hav! 

drawn from the oriental philoſophy ; pretending WF © diſt: 

alſo, after the example of the Eſſenes, to give a .be 

rational explication of the law of Mosss, he re- « and 

duced it to a mere allegory. It is, at the ſame oe 

time, proper to obſerve, that ſome have doubted, i vole 


whether the Elceſaites are to be reckoned among « ſou] 
the Chriſtian or the Jewiſh ſects; and EpipHA- « neſs 


ros, who was acquainted with a certain produc- « em 
tion of ELxAI, expreſſes his uncertainty in this WT © of 
matter. ELxai, indeed, in that book mentions WF © hen 
CarisT wich the higheſt encomiums, without, 

however, adding any circumſtance from whence [=] 


: . N r drin 
it might be concluded wich certainty, that got che, 
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of Nazareth was the ChRIsT of whom he c EN r. 
ſpoke [m. * 
VI. If then Erxar be improperly placed 


among the leaders of the ſect now under conſi- base, pins. 


his xtrava- 


Parr II. 


deration, we may place at its head Sa ruRN IN us gant fancies, 


of Antioch, who is one of the firſt Gnoſtic chiefs 
mentioned in hiſtory. He held the doctrine of 
two principles, from whence proceeded all things ; 
the one a wiſe and benevolent deity ; and the other, 
matter, à principle eſſentially evil, and which he 
ſuppoſed under the ſuperintendence of a certain 
intelligence of a malignant nature. The world 
« and its firſt inhabitants were (according to the 
« ſyſtem of this raving philoſopher) created by 
« ſeven angels, which preſided over the ſeven 
« planets. This work was carried on without 
the knowledge of the benevolent deity, and in 
4 oppoſition to the will of the material principle. 
« The former, however, beheld it with appro- 
e bation, and honoured it with ſeveral marks of 
his beneficence. He endowed with rational 
* fouls the beings who inhabited this new 
« ſyſtem, to whom their creators had imparted 
* nothing more than the mere animal life ; and 
* having divided the world into ſeven parts, he 
* diſtributed them among the ſeven angelic archi- 
* tefts, one of whom was the god of the Jews; 
Hand reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme empire 
« over all. To theſe creatures, whom the bene- 
* volent principle had endowed with reaſonable 
* ſouls, and with diſpoſitions that led to good- 
* neſs and virtue, the evil being, to maintain his 
* empire, added another kind, whom he formed 
*of a wicked and malignant character; and 
* hence the difference we ſee among men. When 


In] EuszB. Hift. Eccleſ. lib, vi. cap. xxxviti. p. 234. 
PIPHANIUS, Hæreſ. xix. F 3. p. 41. THEODORETUS, 
Fabul. Hæret. lb. ii, cap. vii. p- 221, | 
cc the 
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Ma cion. 


be conſidered as the heads of a new ſe& which 


The Internal His roxy of the Cuukcn. 


ce the creators of the world fell from their alle. 
© plance to the Supreme Deity, Gob ſent from 
heaven into our globe, a reftorer of order, whole 
„ name was CHRIST. This divine conqueror 
“ came clothed with a corporeal appearance, 
but not with a real body; he came to deſtroy 
the empire of the material principle, and to point 
out to virtuous fouls the way by which they 
© muſt return to God. This way is beſet with 
« difficulties and ſufferings; ſince thoſe fouls, 
* who propoſe returning to the Supreme Being 
te after the diffolution of this mortal body, muſt 
« abſtain from wine, fleſh, wedlock, and, in 
* ſhort, from every thing that tends to ſenſual 
ce pratification, or even bodily refreſhment,” 
SATURNINUS taught theſe extravagant doctrines 
in Hria, but principally at Autioch, and drew 
after him many diſciples by the pompous appear- 
ance of an extraordinary virtue []. 

VII. Cxxpo the Syrian, and Marcion, fon 
to the biſhop of Pontus, belong to the Aſiatic 
ſect, though they began to eſtabliſh their doctrine 
at Rome, and having given a turn ſomewhat dif- 
ferent to the oriental ſuperſtition, may themſelves 


cc 


40 
cc 


cc 


bears their names. Amidſt the obſcurity and 
doubts that render ſo uncertain the hiſtory © 
theſe two men, the following fact is inconteſt- 
able, viz. That CRO had been ſpreading his 
doctrine at Rome before the arrival of Marciov 
there; and that the latter having, through hs 
own miſconduct, forfeited a place to which he 
aſpired in the church of Rome, attached himlclh, 
through reſentment, to the impoſtor Czzpo, and 
propagated his impious doctrines with an aſtoniſh- 


[-] IxENAus, lib. i. c. xxiv. EUsERB. Hiſt. Zeciiſ. lb. i 
cap. viii, TA BODORET. Fabul. Hare. lib. i. cap. u 
Er Ir HAN. Hæreſ. xxii. THEODORET. Fabul. Hear. lib. 
cap. ii. N 
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ing ſucceſs throughout the world. © After the CEN T. 
« example of the oriental doQors, they held the þ oye I, 


exiſtence of two principles, the one perfectly 
good, and the other perfectly evil. Between 
theſe, they imagined an intermediate kind of 
deity, neither perfectly good nor perfectly 
evil, but of a mixed nature (ſo Marcion ex- 
preſſes it), and fo far juſt and powerful, as to 
adminiſter rewards and inflict puniſhments: 
This middle deity is the creator of this inferior 
world, and the God and legiſlator of the Jewiſh 
nation; he wages perpetual war with the evil 
principle; and both the one and the other aſpire 
to the place of the Supreme Being, and ambi- 
tioully attempt ſubjecting to their authority all 
the inhabitants of the world. The Jews are 
the ſubjects of that powerful genius who formed 
this globe: rhe other nations, who worſhip a 
variety of gods, are under the empire of the 
evil principle. Both theſe conflicting powers 
exerciſe oppreſſions upon rational and unmor- 
tal ſouls, and keep them in a tedious and mi- 
ſerable captivity. Therefore the SupREMuR 
Gop, in order to terminate this war, and to 
deliver from their bondage thoſe ſouls whoſe 
origin is celeſtial and divine, ſent totthe Jews 
a being moſt like unto himſelf, even his fon 
JesUs-CHRI1ST, clothed with a certain ſhadowy 
reſemblance of a bady, that thus he might be 
viſible to mortal eyes. The commiſſion of this 
celeſtial meſſenger was to deſtroy the empire 
both of the evil principle, and of the author of 
this world, and to bring back wandering fouls 
to God. On this account, he was attacked 
with inexpreſſible violence and fury by the 
prince of darkneſs, and by the God of the Jews, 
* but without effect, ſince, having a body only in 

appearance, he. was thereby rendered incapable 
e of ſuffering. Thoſe who follow the ſacred 
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The Internal History of the Cauxcn, 


ce directions of this celeſtial conductor, mortify 
ce the body by faſtings and auſterities, call off 
ce their minds from the allurements of ſenſe, and, 
c renouncing the precepts of the god of the 
© Jews, and of the prince of darkneſs, turn their 


ce eyes towards the Supreme Being, ſhall, after 


« death, aſcend ro the manſions of felicity and 
ce perfection.“ In conſequence of all this, the 
rule of manners, which Marcriow preſcribed to 
his followers, was exceſſively auſtere, containing 
an expreſs prohibition of wedlock, of the uſe of 


Wine, fleſh, and of all the external comforts of life. 


Fardeſfanes, 


Notwithſtanding the rigour of this ſevere diſci- 
pline, great numbers embraced the doctrines of 


Maxrcion, of whom Lucan, or Lucian, Sevs- 


RUS, BLasTES, and principally APELLES, are faid 
to have varied, in ſome things, from the - opi- 
nions of their maſter, and to have formed new 
ſects [o]. 

VIII. BAR DESANES and TATTAN are commonly 
ſuppoſed to have been of the ſchool of VAL EV.“ 
TINE the Egyptian. But this notion 1s entirely 
without foundation, ſince their doctrine differs in 
many things from that of the VALENTIxIAUs, 
approaching nearer to that of the oriental phi- 
loſophy concerning the two principles, BARDE- 
SANES, native of Edeſſa, was a man of a very 
acute genius, and acquired a ſhining reputation 
by his writings, which were in great number, 
and valuable for the profound erudition they 


contained. Seduced by the fantaſtic charms of 


the oriental philoſophy, he adopted it with zeal, 


but, at the ſame time, with certain modifications, 


[0] See IX EN us, ErirHanivs, and particularly Ten- 
TULLIAN'S Five Books againſt the Margionites, with his Prem 
againſt Max cIOx, and the Dialogue againſt the Marciontes, 
which is generally aſcribed to Orx1cen. See alfo T71LIE- 
MonT's Memoires, and BeausoBRE's Hiſtoire du Manicbeiſne, 


tom. ii. p. 69. 
| wr that 


Cuap. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. 


that rendered his ſyſtem leſs extravagant than c E N T. 


a very learned treatiſe. The ſum of his doctrine 
is as follows: * There is a SUPREME Gob, pure 


(c 
c 
(0 
cc 
cc 


10 


and benevolent, abſolutely free from all evil 
and imperfection; and there is alſo a prince of 
darkneſs, the fountain of all evil, diſorder, and 
miſery, The Supreme God created the world 
without any mixture of evil in its compoſition; 
he gave exiſtence alſo to its inhabitants, who 
came out of his forming hand, pure and incor- 
rupt, endued with ſubtle ethereal bodies, and 
ſpirits of a celeſtial nature. But when, in 
proceſs of time, the prince of darkneſs had en- 
ticed men to ſin, then the SUPREME Gop per- 
mitted them to fall into ſluggiſn and groſs 
bodies, formed of corrupt matter by the evil 


« principle; he permitted alſo the depravation 


— 
* 


«c 


(e 


and diſorder which this malignant being intro- 
duced both into the natural and the moral 
world, deſigniſig, by this permiſſion, to puniſh 
the degeneracy and rebellion of an apoſtate 
race; and hence proceeds the perpetual con- 
flict between reaſon and paſſion in the mind of 
man. It was on this account, that Jzsvs 
deſcended from the upper regions, clothed 
not with a real, but with a celeſtial and aerial 
body, and taught mankind to ſubdue that 
body of corruption which they carry about 
with them in this mortal life; and, by a#/ti- 
nence, faſting, and contemplation, to diſengage 
themſelves from the ſervitude and dominion of 
that malignant matter, which chained down the 
foul to low and ignoble purſuits. Thoſe, who 
hear, the voice of this divine inſtructor, and 
ſubmit themſelves to his diſcipline, ſhall, after 
the diſſolution of this terreſtrial body, mount 
up to the manſions of felicity, clothed with 


Ethereal vehicles, or celeſtial bodies.” Such 


was 


that of the Marcionites, againſt whom he wrote „ ,!!' 
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Tatians 


tenets of the oriental philoſophy. 


The Internal HisTory of the Chuxcn. 


Cc EN was the doctrine of BarDpesanes, who afterwards 


abandoned the chimerical part of this ſyſtem, and 
returned to a better mind; though his ſect ſub. 
ſiſted a long time in Syria [p]. ; 

IX. Tartan, by birth an Aſſyrian, and a dif. 
ciple of Jusrix MaRTYR, is more diſtinguiſhed, 
by the ancient writers, on account of his genius 


and learning, and the exceſſive and incredible 


© 


auſterity of his life and manners, than by any 


remarkable errors or opinions which he taught 
his followers. It appears, however, from the 
teſtimony of credible writers, that TATIAN looked 
upon matter as the fountain of all evi}, and there- 
fore recommended, in a particular manner, the 
mortification of the body; that he diſtinguiſhed 
the creator of the world from the Supreme Being; 
denied the reality of CHRIST's body; and cor- 
rupted the Chriſtian religion with ſeveral other 
He had a 
great number of followers, who were, after him, 
called Tatianiſts [q], but were, neverthelels, 
more frequently diſtinguithed from other ſects by 
names relative to the auſterity of their manners, 
For as they rejected, with a ſort of horror, all 
the comforts and conveniencies of life, and ab- 
ſtained from wine with ſuch a rigorous obſtinacy, 
as to uſe nothing but water even at the celebration 
of the Lord's-ſupper; as they macerated their 


[p] See the writers that give accounts of the ancient here- 
ſies, as alſo EuskBIUs, Hift, Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 151. 
Or1GEen, Dial. contra Marcionitas, & 3. p. 70. edit. Wet- 
ſtern. Fr1D. STRUNzZ11, Hit. BardeJanis, &c. BEAvus0- 
BRE, H:/?. du Manich. vol. it. p. 128. 

[7] We have yet remaining of the writings of TaTian, 
an Oration addreſſed to the Greeks. As to his opinions, they 
may be gathered from CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS; Srromat. 
lib. in. p. 460. Erir HAx ius, Here. xlvi. cap. i. p. 391+ 
ORiGEN, De oratione, cap. xiüi. p. 77, of the Oxford edi- 
tion. None, however, of the ancients have written pro- 


teſledly concerning the doctrines of TAT IAN. 
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bodies by continual faſtings, and lived a ſevere life e E N T. 
of celibacy and abſtinence, | ſo they were called „ 1 u. 
Encratites “, Hydroparaſtates , and A potactites . 

X. Hitherto, we have only conſidered the doc- The geala- 
trine of the Aſiatic Gnoſtics. Thoſe of the Egyp- fentiments 
tian branch differ from them in general in this, dns 
that they blended into one maſs the oriental phi- tics. 
loſophy and the Egyptian theology; the former of 
which the Aſiatics preſerved unmixed in its ori- 


inal ſimplicity. The Egyptians were, moreover, 


| WH particularly diſtinguiſhed from the Afiatic Gnoſ- 
tics, by the following difference in their religious 
ſyſtem, viz. 1. That though, beſides the exiſt- 
! ence of a deity, they maintained that alſo of an 
1 eternal matter, endued with life and motion, yet 
they did not acknowledge an eternal principle of 
. darkneſs, or the evil principle of the Perſians. 
1 2. They ſuppoſed that our Bleſſed Saviour was a 
, Wh compouind of two perſons, of the man Jesvs, and 
b of CHRIST the ſon of God; that the divine nature 
: entered into the man Jesvs, when he was baptiſed 
y by Jonx in the river Jordan, and departed from 


him when he was ſeized by the Jews. 3. They 
attributed to CHRIST a real, not an imagina 
body; though it muſt be confeſſed, that they 
were much divided in their ſentiments on this 
head, 4. Their diſcipline, with reſpect to life and 
manners, was much leſs ſevere than thoſe of the 
Aliatic ſect, and ſeems, in ſome points, to have 
deen favourable to the corruption and paſſions of 
1, men. a 
XI. BasrLipEs has generally obtained the firſt BAU. 

place among the Egyptian Gnoſtics. “ He ac- 
„„ © knowledged the exiſtence of one Supreme God, 
iy Wh perfect in goodneſs and wiſdom, who produced 
from his own ſubſtance ſeven beings, or eons, 
. WW of a molt excellent nature. Two of theſe 
ro- #9ns, called Dynamis and Sophia (i. e. power 
and wiſdom), engendered the angels of the 


Or temperate, f Or drinkers of water, 1 Renouncers. 
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The Internal His roxy of the Cnurcn, 


ie higheſt order. Theſe angels formed an heaven 
ce for their habitation, and brought forth other 
* angelic beings, of a nature fomewhat inferior 
« to their own. Many other generations of an- 
« gels followed theſe, new heavens were alſo 
« created, until the number of angelic orders, 
« and of their reſpective heavens, amounted to 
« three hundred and ſixty-five, and thus equalled 
ce the days of the year. All theſe are under the 
« empire of an omnipotent Lord, whom Bas1L:. 
« Dxs called Abraxas. This word (which waz 
certainly in uſe among the Egyptians before his 
time) contains numeral letters to the amount of 
365, and thereby expreſſes the number of heavens 
and angelic orders above mentioned |[r]. © The 


ce 1nha- 


[-] We have remaining a great number of gems, and re: 
ceive more from Egypt from time to time, on which, beſide 
other figures of Egyptian taſte, we find the word Apr axas 
engraved. See, for this purpoſe, a work entitled, Maca! 
Abraxas, ſeu de gemmis Baſilidianis diſquifitio, which was pub- 
liſhed at Antwerp, with ſeveral improvements by Jo. CuIPII. 
ius, in 4to. in 1657. See alſo MonTFAavucon, Palzograph, 
Grec. hb. ii. cap. viii. p. 177. All theſe gems are ſuppoſed 
to come from Bas 1LIDES, and therefore bear his name. Moſt 
of them, however, contain the marks of a ſuperſtition too 
groſs to be attributed even to an half Chriſtian, and bear alſo 
emblematic characters of the Egyptian theology. It is not, 
therefore, juſt to attribute them all to BAs LI DES (who, though 
erroneous in many of his opinions, was yet a follower cf 
Cur1sT), but ſuch of them only as carry ſome mark of the 
Chriſtian doctrine and diſcipline. —There is no doubt, but 
that the old Egyptian word ABRaxas was appropriated to tete F 
governor or lord of the heavens, and that BastL1pes, having a fu 
learned it from the philoſophy of his nation, retained it in bis 
religious ſyſtem. See BeausoBRE, Hift. du Manicheiſine, vol. u. “ God 
P-51. and alſo Jo. Bayr. PAssERI, in his Deſſert. de gemmi 
Baſfilidianis, which makes a part of that ſplendid work which 
he publiſhed at Florence, 1759, De gemmis feelliferis, tom. u. 
p. 221. See alſo the ſentiments of the learned JaBLONnSE! 
concerning the ſignification of the word Apraxas, as the 
are delivered in a diſſertation inſerted in the ſeventh volume 0 
the Miſcell. L,eies. Nova. PaSSER1us affirms, that none d 
theſe gems relate to Bas1L1DEs, but that they concern on 
magicians, f. e. ſorcerers, fortune-tellers, and ſuch-like ad Vox 

: venturers 


« inhabitants of the loweſt heavens; Which c x N r. 
« touched upon the borders of the eternal, ma- = Ve 1. 
« lignant, and ſelf- animated matter, conceivedt 
te the deſign of forming a world from that con- 
« fuſed maſs, and of creating an order of be- 
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« ings to people it. This deſign was carried into i f 
« execution; and Was approved by the SUPREME. 1 
« Go; who, to the animal life, with which only oi 
« the inhabitants of this new world were at firſt : 1 
«© endowed, added a reaſonable» ſoul, giving, at Uo 
« the ſame time, to the angels, the empire over 1 
5 wa them.“ | | | | * 9 ; 3 
{ XII. « Theſe angelic beings, advanced to the The enor- 1 
$ te government of the world which they had created, nete as 


fell, by degrees, from their original purity, and hes. 
© manifeſted ſoon the fatal marks of their depra- K 
c vity and corruption. They not only endea- 
®youred to efface in the minds of men the know- 
© ledge of the Supreme Being, that they might 
be worſhipped in his ſtead, but alſo began to 
« war againſt one another, with an ambitious 
* view to enlarge, every one, the bounds of his 
** © reſpective dominion. The moſt arrogant and 
vol WY turbulent of all theſe angelic ſpirits, was that 
10 © which preſided over the Jewiſh nation. Hence 
ae © the Supreme God, beholding with compaſſion ' 
1 the miſerable ſtate of rational beings, who 
er © groaned under the conteſts of theſe jarring 
t powers, ſent from heaven his ſon Nus, or 


Ti 
ub- 
LE- 


of the 


; * CHRIST, the chief of the ons, that, joined in 
— "a ſubſtantial union with the man I Ess, he 
in i wight reſtore the knowledge of the Supreme 


vol. ü. 


God, deſtroy the empire of thoſe angelic na- 


gemmf 
Which ; 4. 

berurers. Here, however, this learned man ſeems to go too 
1 far, ſince he himſelf acknowledges (p. 225.) that he had ſeme- 
ONSK! 


mes found, on theſe gems, wveſtiges of the errors of BASILIDES, 
heſe famous monuments ſtand yet in need of an interpreter, 


but of ſuch a one as can join circumſpection to diligence and 
erudition. ; 
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The moral 
doctrine of 
Bafilides, 


« cularly that of the arrogant leader of the Jewiſh 
e people. The, god of the Jews, alarmed at 
« this, ſent, forth his, rainiſters to ſeize; the man 
«, Jesvs, and put him to death. They executed 
e his commands, but their cruelty: cauld not 
« extend to CHRIST, againſt, whom their efforts 
tt were vain [5]. Thoſe ſouls, who obey the pre · 
<< cepts of the ſon of. God, ſhall, after the diſſolu- 
te tion of their mortal frame, aſcend to the father, 
« while their bodies return to the corrupt mals of 
« matter from whence they were formed. Diſo- 
« bedient ſpirits, on the contrary, ſhall paſs ſuc- 
cc ceſſively into other bodies. 

XIII. The doctrine; of BasLIDESs, in point of 
morals, if we may credit the account of moſt 
ancient writers, was fayourable- to the luſts and 
paſſions of mankind, and permitted the practice 
of all forts of wickedneſs, But thoſe, wheſe teſti- 
monies. are the moſt worthy of regard, give a quite 
different account of this teacher, and repreſent him 
as recommending the practice of virtue and piety 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and as having condemned 


not only, the actual commiſſion of iniquity, but 


even eyery inward propenſity of the mind to a 
vicious conduct. It is true, there were, in his 
precepts relating to the conduct of life, ſome thing 
which gave great, offence, to all true Chriſtians: 


For he affirmed it to be lawyful for them to conceal 
their religion, to deny ChRxIs T, when their lives 


[] Many of the ancients have, upon the authority of 187+ 
* us, accuſed Bas 1U1 Es of denying the reality of Cx 8157's 
body, and of maintaining that Si MON the Cyrenian was cruci- 
fied in his ſtead. But this accuſation is entirely groundleſs, as 


may be ſeen by. conſulting the Commentar. de rebas Chriſtian. ane 


Conſtant, p. 354, &c. &c. where it is demonſtrated, that Bas1- 


L1DEs conſidered the divine Saviour as compounded of the man 


Jesus, and CK4R18T the Son of God. It may be indeed, that 

ſame of the diſciples of Bas1L1Des-entertained the opinion that 

1s here unjuſtly attributed to their maſter, 1 
We 


exiſter 
derive; 
mainta 
the er 
Powers 
impriſ 
theſe, 
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were in danger, and to partake of the feaſts of c E N r. 
the Gentiles that were inſtituted in conſequence 1 11. 
of the facrifices offered to idols. He endeavoured 
alſo to dirniniſſ the glory of thoſe who ſuffered 
martyrdom” for the cauſe of CHRIST H; impiouſly 
maintained, that they were more heinous? ſinners 
than others, and- that their ſufferings were to be 
looked upon as a puniſfiment inflicted them 
by the divine juſtice. Though he was led into 
this enormous error, by an abſurd notion that all 
the calarnities of this life were of a penal nature, 
and that men never ſuffered but in conſequence 
of their iniquities, yet this rendered his principles 
greatly ſuſpected, and the irregular lives of ſome 


f of his diſciples ſeemed to juſtify the unfavourable 

t WY opinion that was entertained concerning their 

i maſter [#]. n 0 

0 XIV. But whatever may be ſaid of BASsTUTIDESs, Carpoerates. 
|- it is certain, that he was far ſurpaſſed in impiety 
e by CaxrOc RATES, who was alſo of Alexandria, 

n and who carried the Gnoſtic blaſphemies to a more 

ty- enormous degree of extravagance than they had 

ed ever been brought by any of chat ſect. His phi- 

t loſophical: tenets agtee, in general, with thoſe of 
tte Egyptian Gnoſtics. He acknowledged the 


his I exiſtence” of a Su PRRMRH God, and of the ons 
18 WY derived? from him by ſucceſſive generations. He 
ns maintained the eternity of a corrupt matter, and 
ea the creation of the world from thence by angelic 
powers, as alſo the divine origin of fouls unhappily 
impriſoned in mortal bodies, Sc. But beſide 


art theſe, he propagated other ſentiments and maxims 
roc. oa horrid kind. He aſſerted that Ixsus was born 
, of Joszyn and Mary; according to the ordinary 


courſe of nature; and was diſtinguiſhed from the 


le] For a further account of Bas ID ES, the reader may 


conſult RR N. MasgUET, Differt. in Irencum, and Ba usosRR, 
Hi. du Manicheiſne, vol. it: P. 8. 
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tude and greatneſs of ſoul. His doctrine alſo, 
with reſpect to practice, was licentious in the 
higheſt degree; 1 he not only allowed his dif. 
ciples a full liberty to ſin, but recommended to 
them a vicious courle of life, as a matter both of 
obligation and neceſſity ; aſſerting, that eternal 
ſalvation was only attainable by thoſe who had 
committed all forts of crimes, and had daringly 
filled up the meaſure of iniquity. It is almoſt 
incredible, that one who maintained the exiſtence. 
of a Supreme Being, who acknowledged CHRIST 
as the Saviour of mankind, could entertain ſuch 
monſtrous opinions as theſe. One would infer, 
indeed, from certain tenets of CARPOCRATEõ, 
that he adopted the common doctrine of the 
Gnoſtics concerning Cur1sT, and acknowledged 
alſo the laws which this divine Saviour impoſed 
upon his diſciples. But notwithſtanding this, it 
is beyond all doubt, that the precepts and opi- 
nions of this Gnoſtic are full of impiety ; ſince he 
held that luſts and paſſions, being implanted in our 
nature by God himſelf, were conſequently void of 
guilt, and had nothing criminal in them; that all 
actions were indifferent in their own nature, and 
were rendered good or evil only by the opinions 
of men, or by the laws of the ſtate; that it 
was the will of God, that all things ſhould be poſ- 
ſeſſed in common, the female ſex not excepted; 
but that human laws, by an arbitrary tyranny, 
branded thoſe as robbers and adulterers, who only 
uſed their natural rights. It is eaſy to perceive, 
that, by theſe tenets, all the principles of virtue 
were deſtroyed, and a door opened to the molt 
horrid licentiouſneſs, and to the moſt profligate and 
enormous wickedneſs [A]. 


([] See Ia EN. Contra Hæreſ. cap. xxv. CLEMENS Al kx. 
Stromata, lib. ill. p. 511. 
wh XV, Va- 
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XV. VALENTINE, who was likewiſe an Egyp- CENT. 
tian by birth, was eminently diſtinguiſhed from all g, * U. 


multitude of his followers. 
riſe at Rome, grew up to a ſtate of conſiſtence 
and vigour in the iſle of Cyprus, and ſpread itſelf 
through Aſia, Africa, and Europe, with an amazing 
rapidity. The principles of VALENTI VE were, 
generally ſpeaking, the ſame with thoſe of the 
Gnoſtics, whoſe name he aſſumed, yet in many 
things he entertained opinions that were particular 
to himſelf. © He placed, for inſtance, in the 


« of the deity) thirty ons, of which the one half 
« were male, and the other female. To theſe 
« he added four others, which were of neither 
« ſex, viz. Horus, who guarded the borders of 
the pleroma, CHRIST, the Holy Ghoſt, and IEsus. 
“The youngeſt of the ons, called Sophia (i. e. 
e wiſdom), conceived an ardent deſire of com- 
* prehending the nature of the SUPREME BeiNnG, 
* and, by the force of this propenſity, brought 
© forth a daughter, named Achamoth. Achamoth, 
being exiled from the pleroma, fell down into 
* the rude and undigeſted mals of matter, to 
* which ſhe gave a certain arraygement; and, 
* by the aſſiſtance of Jesvs, produced the demi- 
* urge, the lord and creator things. This 
* demiurge ſeparated the ſubtile or animal matter 
* from that of the groſſer, or more zerreſtriat 
* kind; out of the former he created the ſuperior 
* world, or the viſible heavens; and out of the 
* latter he formed the inferior world, or this 
* terraqueous globe. He alſo made man, in 
* whoſe compoſition the ſubtile and alſo the 
groſſer matter were both united, and that in 
equal portions ; but Achamoth, the mother of 
* demiurge, added to theſe” two ſubſtances, of 
* which the human race was formed, 4 —_— 
cc an 


« pleroma (ſo the Gnoſtics called the habitation ' 


* 
* 


his brethren by the extent of his fame, and the 
His ſect, which took en ine. 
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ce and celeſtial ſubſtance.” This is the ſum of that 
intricate and tedious fable, that the extrava 

brain of VALENTINE impoſed upon the world for 
a ſyſtem of religious philoſophy; and from this it 
appears, that, — he explained the origin of 
the world and of the human race in a more ſubtle 
manner than the other Gnoſtics, yet he did not 
differ from them in reality, His imagination was 
more wild and inventive than that of his brethren; 


and this is manifeſt in the whole of his doctrine, 
which is no more than Gnoſticiſm, ſet out with 


ſome ſupernumerary fringes, as will further appear 
from what follows. | 

XVI. «The creator of this world, according to 
c VALENTINE, arrived, by degrees, to that pitch 


« of arrogance, that he either imagined himſelf | 


© to be God alone, or, at leaſt, was deſirous that 
cc mankind ſhould conſider him as ſuch. For this 
« purpoſe, he ſent forth prophets to the Jewiſh 


cc nation, ta declare his claim to the honour that 
e js due to the Supreme Being, and in this alſo 


ce the other angels that preſide over the different 
ce parts of the univerſe immediately ſet them- 
« ſelves to imitate his ambition. To chaſtiſe this 
& lawleſs arrogance of demiurge, and to illuminate 
te the minds of rational beings with the knowledge 
te of the true and ſupreme Deity, CuRIsx appeared 
<& upon earth, compoſed of an animal and ſpi- 
ce ritual ſubſtance, and clothed, moreover, with 


e an atrial body. This Redeemer, in deſcending 


< upon earth, paſſed through the womb of Ma- 
© Ry, as the pure water flows through the un- 
* tainted, conduit, Jzsus, one of the fupreme 
6 eqns, was ſubſtantially united to him, when 
© he was baptized by Joan in the waters of Jor- 
* dan. The creator of this world, when he per- 
* ceived, that the foundations of his empire were 
* ſhaken by this divine man, cauſed him to be 
% apprehended: and nailed to che croſs. But be. 
* | ' 1 . 


« fore 
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« fore CHRYST ſubmitted to this puniſhment, not v E x T. 


« only JEsus the ſon of God, but alſo the ra- 
« tional ſoul of Cunts r, aſcended up on high, 
« ſo that only the animal ſoul and the etherial 
« body ſuffered crucifixion. Thoſe who, aban- 
doning the ſervice of falſe deities and the wor- 
« ſhip of the God of the Jews, live according to 
« the precepts f CHRIST, and ſubmit the ani- 


« mal and ſenſual foul to the diſcipline of reaſon, 
« ſhall be trbly happy: their rational and alſo their 
« ſenſual fouls ſhall aſcend to thoſe glorious ſears 


« of bliſs which border on the erbma; and wheh 
« all the parts of the divine nature, or All fouls are 
« purified thoroughly and ſeparated from matter, 
« then a raging fire, let looſe from its priſen, Thall 
« ſpread its flame throughout the univerſe, and 
« diflolve: the frame of this e6rporeal world.” 
Such is the doctrine of Vattxtixe and the 
Gnoſties; ſuch alſo are the tenets of the oriental 
philoſophy, and they may be ſummed up in the 
following propoſitions: This world is 4 compound 
of good and evil. Whatever is good in it, comes 
down from the Supreme God, the father of lights, 
ems to bim it ſhall return: and then the world ſhall 
e entirely deſtroyed [u]. 
TTL XVII, 


[w] It is proper to obſerve, for the information of thoſe 


who deſire a more copious account of the Valentinian 2 4 
that almoſt all the ancient writers have written upon this ſub. 
jet, eſpecially Ix EN Aus, Libro primo contra Hereſ, Ter- 
TULLIAN, in a particular treatiſe upon that matter; CLEMENS 
Ar Ex. &c. Among the moderns, ene Bub us, 
Difert. de harefi Valentiniana, in his introduction to his hiſtory 
of the Hebrew philoſophers, which diſſertation gave occaſion 
to many — — concerning the origin of this hereſy. Some 
of che moderns have endeavoured to reconcile, with reaſon, 
this obſcure and abſurd doctrine of the Valentinians. See, for 
this purpoſe, the following Authors: Souvtrain Platoniſme 
cevoilt, ch. viii. p. 68. CAMr. VITRINGA, Obſery. Sacr. 
b. i. cap. ii. p. 131. BÞaus0B&ze,/ Hiſtoire du Manichcijme, 
+ 548. Jac. Basnace, Hift. des Tuifs, tom, iii. p. 729. 
LT 1 — 2 — jur P Hift. Eccigſiaſt. dis deux 
r | premiers 
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XVII. We learn from ancient writers, that the "= 
ſect of the Valentinians was divided into many Jar n 
branches. One of theſe was the ſect of the Pto- able 
lemaites, ſo called from their chief Prol zur, write 
who differed in opinion from his maſter VAILEX. and 
TINE, with reſpect both to the number and nature Such 


Tbetzrester. of the gong. Another of theſe was the ſect of the profe 


doubtful kind, eſpecially. if we conſider the errors 


Secundians, whoſe chief SzcunDus, one of the 
principal followers of V aLENTINE, maintained the 
doctrine of two eternal principles, viz. light and 
darkneſs, from whence aroſe the good and the evil 
that are obſervable in the univerſe. From the 
ſame ſource aroſe the ſect of HERACLEON, from 
whoſe writings CLEMENS and ORIGEN have made 
many extracts; as alſo that of the Marcoſians, 
whoſe leaders Marc.and CoLoBarsvs added many 
abſurd fictions to thoſe of VAaLenTiINE ; though it 
1s certain, at the ſame time, that many errors 
were, attributed to them, which they did not 
maintain [x]. I omit the mention of ſame other 
ſes, to which the Valentinian [hereſy is ſaid to 
have given riſe, Whether, in reality, they all 
ſprung from this ſource, is a queſtion of a yery 


into which the ancients have fallen, in tracing 
out the origin of the various ſects that divided the 
church [Y]. 

| XVIII. 


premiers Siecles. How vain all ſuch endeavours are, might eaſily 


be ſhewn; nay, VALEXTINxE himſelf has determined the which 
matter, by acknowledging that his doctrine is abſolutely and | 
entirely different from that of other Chriſtiansss. 

IF [x] Marc did not certainly entertain all the opinions Patr. e 
that are attributed to him. Thoſe, however, which we are of the 
certain that he adopted, are ſufficient to convince us that he . 70. 
was out of his ſenſes, He maintained, among other crude [> 
fancies, that the plenitude and perfection of truth reſided in the Je 1 
Greek alphabet; and alleges that, as the reaſon why Jz5vs luce. 
CHnr1sT was called the 4/pha and the Omega. 354 y be 
1] Concerning theſe ſects, the reader will find ſomething LOR 
fuller in IREN us, and the other ancient writers; and a yet 8 8 


more learned and ſatisfactory account in Gx ABE's — 
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XVIII. It is not neceſſary to take any particu- o E N T. 
Jar notice of the more obſcure and leſs conſider- „ n. 
able of the Gnoſtic ſets, of which the ancient ——. 
writers ſcarcely mention any thing but the name, e 


and one or two of their diſtinguiſhing tenets. able. 
| Such were the Adamites, who are ſaid to have 


nas 
747 - 


— 
= To — 
_— — - — 
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profeſſed an exact imitation of the primitive ſtate 
: of innocence; the Cainites, who treated as ſaints, 
with the utmoſt marks of admiration and reſpe&, 
] Cam, CoRan, DaTHAN, the inhabitants of So- 
| pom, and even the traitor JuDas. Such alſo 


e were the Abelites, who entered into the bonds of 
n matrimony, but neglected to fulfil its principal 
lc end, even the procreation of offspring; the Seth- 


$, tes, who hanoured SETH in a particular manner, 
i aud looked upon him as the ſame perſon with 
it Cukisr; the Florinians, who had FLorinus and 


rs WT BLasrus for their chiefs [z], and ſeveral others. 
ot It is highly probable, that the ancient doctors, 
cr WH deceived by the variety of names that diſtinguiſhed 
to Wi the heretics, may with too much precipitation 
all have divided one ſect into many; nay, it may be 
ry further queſtioned, whether they have, at all times, 
repreſented accurately the nature and true meaning 
of ſeveral opinions concerning which they have 
yritten. 

XIX. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, a ridicu- Ophites, 
lous ſort of heretics, who had for their leader a 
man called EupHRaTEs, deſerve not the loweſt 
place among the Egyptian Gnoſtics. This ſect, 
which had its origin among the Jews, was of a 
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nions Pr. er Hæreticor. & 2. p. 69. 82. There is an ample account 
e are of the Marcofians in Ix EN us, Contr. Her. lib. 1. cap. xiv. 
at he Pp: 70. 


(x] Here Dr. Mosneg1M has fallen into a flight inaccu- 
cy, in confounding the opinions of theſe two heretics; ſince 
it15 certain, that BL Asus was for reſtoring the Jewiſh religion, 
ad celebrated the paſſover on the fourteenth day; whereas 
LORINUS was 3 and maintained the doctrine of 
lie 1200 principles, with other Gnoſtic errors. | 
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EN r. more ancient date than the Chriſtian religion, 4 
pA . part of its followers embraced the goſpel, while th 
———- -Other retained their primitive ſuperſtition, and from 
hence aroſe the diviſion of the Ophites into Chriſtia 
and Anti- chriſtian. The Chriſtian Ophites enter. 
tained almoſt the ſame fantaſtic opinions that wer 
held by the other Egyptian Gnoſtics, concerning 
the ons, the eternal matter, the creation of the 
world in oppoſition to the will of God, the rulem 
of the ſeven planets that preſided over this world, 
the tyranny of demiurge, and alſo concerning'Cnris 
united to the man Jzsus, in order to deſtroy the 
empire of this uſurper. But beſides theſe, they 
maintained the following particular tenet, from 
whence alſo they received the name of Ophites, viz, 
ce That the /erpent, by which our firſt parents were 
« deceived, was either CHRISH himſelf; or Sophia, 
ce concealed under the form of that animal; and 
in conſequence of this opinion, they are ſaid th 
have nouriſhed a certain number of ſerpents, which 
they looked upon as ſacred; and to which they 
offered a ſort of worſhip, a ſubordinate kind 0 
divine honours. It was no difficult matter for 
thoſe, who made a diſtinftion between the Su- 
preme Being and the creator of the world, and who 
looked upon every thing as divine, which was in 
oppoſition to demiurge, to fall into theſe extravagant 
notions, 4 | 1 
Monarchi- XX. The ſchiſms and commotions that aroſe 
nepal. in the church, from a mixture of the oriental and 
Egyptian philoſophy with the Chriftian religion, 
were, in the ſecond century, increaſed by thoſe 
Grecian philoſophers who embraced the doctrine 
of CHRIST. The Chriftian doctrine, concerning 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and the two na: 
tures united in our bleſſed Saviour, were, by no 
means, reconcileable with the tenets of the fages 
and doctors of Greece, who therefore endeavour ed 
to explain them in ſuch a manner as to 25 
| | ö [ 
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at Rome, and was ſeverely perſecuted for the errors 
they contained. He denied any real diſtinction be- 
tween the Father, Son, and Holy Gboſt, and main- 
tained that the Farber, ſole creator of all things, 
had united to himfelf the human nature of CHRIST. 
Hence his followers were called Monarchians, 
becauſe of their denying a plurality of perſons in 
the Deity; and alſo Patropaſſians, becauſe, ac- 
cording to TERTULLIAN's account, they believed 
that the FaTHER was ſo intimately united with the 
man CHRIST, his ſon, that he ſuffered with him 
the anguiſh of an afflicted life, and the torments 
of an ignominious death. However ready many 
may have been to embrace this erroneous doc- 
trine, it does not appear, that this ſect formed 
to themſelves a ſeparate place of worſhip, or re- 
moved themſelves from the ordinary afſemblies of 
Chriſtians [a]. | a 

XXI. An opinion highly reſembling that now 
mentioned was, about the ſame time, profeſſed at 
Rome by PhHO Dorus, who, though a tanner, was 
2 man of profound learning, and alſo by ArTz- 
Mas, or ARTEMON, from whom the ſe& of the 
Artemonites derived their origin. The accounts 
given of theſe two perſons, by the ancient writers, 
ae not only few in number, but are alſo extremely 
ambiguous and obſcure. Their ſentiments, how- 
ever, as far as they can be collected from the beſt 
records, amount to this; „ That, at the birth of 
the man CurisT, a certain divine energy, or 


« {elf to him.“ A 


Hof the father, as PRaxtas imagined), united it- 


ſa] TexruLltIang Lib. contra Praxeam; as alſo PETA 
F3*ELINGL1 Probabilia, cap. xxvi. p. 223. 


TT HEO- 


portion of the divine nature (and not the perſon 


It is impoſſible to decide with any degree of 
certainty which of the two was the moſt ancient, 


233. 
them comprehenſible. Praxzas, 4 man of genius c ENT, 
and learning, began to propagate theſe explications „ = 11. 
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C EN T. Thzoporus, or ARTEMON ; as alſo whether th 
pan n. both taught the ſame doctrine, or differed in their 
opinions. One thing, indeed, is certain, and that 
is, that the diſciples of both applied the dictates of 
philoſophy, and even the ſcience of geometry, to 
the explication of the Chriſtian doctrine. 
Hermoge- XXII. A like attachment to the dictates of 1 
1 preſumptuous philoſophy, induced HERMOOExIVõ, 
a painter by profeſſion, to abandon the doctrine of 
Chriſtianity concerning the origin of the world 


gant E 
the p. 
Savio 
miſed 
truth. 
doctri 
he wa: 
the m 


and the nature of the ſoul, and thus to raiſe ney ok 
troubles in the church. Regarding matter as the Mon r. 
fountain of all evil, he could not perſuade him- weak . 

ſelf that God had created it from nothing, by es 

"SEE 8» 0 mform 

an almighty act of his will; and therefore he main. Ne 
tained, that the world, with whatever it contains, Me ap: 

as alſo the ſouls of men, and other ſpirits, were bre. 

: Mon r 

formed by the Deity from an uncreated and eter- M nic b 
nal maſs of corrupt matter. In this doctrine there Wiſhed up 

were many intricate things, and it manifeſtly jar- e fen 

red with the opinions commonly received among WW”. 

3 l golpel! 

Chriſtians relative to that difficult and almoſt un- WWrou, : 
ſearchable ſubject. How Hexmocenes explained Nino 

thoſe doctrines of Chriſtianity, which oppoſed his nh 
ſyſtem, neither TERTULLIAN, who refuted it, nor Other 

any of the ancient writers, inform us [S)]. promiſe 

— 4 XXIII. Theſe ſects, which we have now been ure!) 
bea, paſſing in review, may be juſtly regarded as the hart 
offspring of philoſophy. But they were ſucceeded 2 he 

by one in which ignorance reigned, and which N 

was the mortal enemy of philoſophy and letters. era 
Montanus, It was formed by MonTanus, an obſcure man, vagy 
without any capacity or ſtrength of judgment, Wil znded 

| | with tl 

[4] There is yet extant a book written by TRRTVTITIIAX in hy 

againſt HER MOGENES, in which the opinions of the latter, he a5 
concerning matter, and the origin of the world, are warmly "Iz 


oppoſed. We have loſt another work of the ſame author, in 

2 he refuted the notion of HR RNMOOEN Es concerning 1e 

Soul. . | 
2 | | and 
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puza, This weak man was fooliſh and extrava- 
gant enough to take it into his head, that he 'was 
the paraclete, or comforter [c], which the divine 
Saviour, at his departure from the earth, pro- 
miſed to ſend to his diſciples to lead them to all 
truth, He made, no attempts upon the peculiar 


a Whdoctrines of Chriſtianity, but only declared, that 
„ be was ſent, with a divine commiſſion, to give to 
of de moral precepts delivered by CHRIST and his 
1d 

aw e] Thoſe are undoubtedly miſtaken, who have aſſerted that 
he MoxnTanus gave himſelf out for the Holy Ghoſt, However 
| weak he may have been in point of capacity, he was not fool 
_ enough to puſh his pretenſions ſo far. Neither have they, who 
by inform us that Mon TAN us pretended to have received from 


in- thove the ſame ſpirit, or paraclete, which formerly animated 
ns the apoſtles, interpreted with accuracy the meaning of this 
W. heretic, It is, therefore, neceſſary to obſerve here, that 


ar- the former, a divine teacher pointed out by CHRISH under 


goſpel by the addition of ſome doctrines omitted by our Sa- 
nour, and to caſt a full bght upon others which were expreſſed 


ned n an obſcure and imperfe& manner, though for wife reaſons 
his which ſubſiſted during the miniſtry of CHRIST; and, indeed, 
* MoxTanus was not the only perſon that made this diſtinction. 


Other Chriſtian doors were of opinion, that the paraclete, 
promiſed by Jesus to his diſciples, was a divine ambaſſador, 
entirely diſtinct from the Holy Ghoſt, which was ſhed up- 
on the apoſtles. In the third century, Manes interpreted the 


Jed promiſe of CHRIST in this manner. He pretended moreover, 
de mat he himſelf was the paraclete; and that, in his perſon, the 
hich prediction was fulfilled. Every one knows, that Manomer 
ters. entertained the ſame notion, and applied to himſelf the pre- 
an wftion.of Cyr15T, concerning the coming of the paraclete. It 
as, therefore, this divine meſſenger that MonTanus pre- 
1ent, tended to be, and not the Holy Ghoſt. This will appear, 
with the utmoſt evidence, to thoſe who read with attention 

FR e account given of this matter by Tex TULLIaNn, who was 
rh de moſt famous of all the diſciples of MonTanus, and 


ig the apoſtles 


MoxTaxus made a diſtinction between the paraclete, pro- 
er- miſed by CR 187 to his apoſtles, and the Holy Spirit, that was 
ere ſhed upon them on the day of pentecoſt ; and underſtood, by 


the name of paraclete, or comforter, who was to perfect the 


* perfectly acquainted with every point of his doc - 
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apoſtles the finiſhing. touch that was to bring them 
to perfection. He was of opinion, that CRE 
and his apoſtles made; in their precepts, many al. 
lowances to the infirmities of thoſe among whom 
they lived, and that this condeſcending indulgence 
rendered their ſyſtem of moral laws imperfect and 
incomplete. He therefore added to the laws of 
the goſpel many auſtere: deciſions; inculcated the 
neceſſity of multiplying faſts; prohibited ſecond 
marriages as unlawful; maintained that the church 
ſhould refuſe abſolution to thoſe who had fallen 
into the commiſſion. of enormous ſins; and con- 


demned all care of the body, eſpecially all nicety 


in dreſs, and all female ornaments: The exceſſive 


auſterity of this ignorant fanatic did not ſtop here; 


he ſnewed the ſame averſion to the nobleſt em- 
ployments of the mind, that he did to the inno- 
cent enjoy ments of life; and gave it as his opinion, 
that philoſophy, arts, and whatever favoured of 
polite literature, ſnould be mercyeſsly baniſhed 
from the Chriſtian church. He looked upon 
thoſe Chriſtians as guilty of a moſt heinous tranſ- 
greſſion, who ſaved their lives, by. flight, from 
the perſecuting ſword, or who ranſomed them, 
by money, from the hands of their cruel and mer- 
cenary judges. I might mention many otbet 
precepts of the ſame teacher, equal to theſe in 


ſeverity and rigour. 


The fucceſs 
of Monta- 
nus and his 


doctrine. 


XXIV. It was impoſſible to ſuffer, within the 
bounds of the church, an enthuſiaſt, who gave 
himſelf out for a teacher; whoſe precepts were 


ſuperior in ſanctity to thoſe of CHRIST himſelf 


and who impoſed his auſtere diſcipline upon 
Chriſtians, as enjoined, by a divine authority, 
and dictated by the oracle of celeſtial wiſdom, 
which ſpoke to the world through him. Beſides, 
his diſmal predictions concerning the difafters 


that were to happen in the empire, and the ap- 


proaching 
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proaching- deſtruction of the Roman republic, EN r. 
were every way proper to render him obnoxious p I. 1. 
to. the, governing powers, and alſo. to excite their 
reſentment-. againſt the church, which nouriſhed; 
ſuch an inauſpicious prophet in its boſom. 
MonTANus, therefore, firſt by a decree of cer- 
tain aſſemblies, and afterwards by the unanimous 
voice of the whole church, was ſolemnly ſeparated 
from the body of the faithful. It is, however, 
certain, that the very ſeverity of his doctrines 


gained him the eſteem and confidence of many, 
who were far from being of the loweſt order. 
The moſt eminent among theſe were, PRIScILLA 
and MaxIMILLA, ladies more remarkable for 
their opulence than for their virtue, and who fell 
with a high degree of warmth and zeal into the 
viſions of their Enatical chief, propheſied like him, 
and imitated the pretended paraclete in all the 
yariety of his extravagance and folly. Hence it 
became an eaſy matter for MonTanus to erect 
2 new church, which was alſo, in effect, firſt 
eſtabliſhed at Pepuza, a town in Phrygia, and 
aterwards ſpread abroad through Alia, Africa, 
and a part of Europe. The moſt eminent and 
karned of all, the followers of this rigid enthu- 
laſt was TERTULLIAN, a man of great learning 
and genius, but of an auſtere and melancholy 
natural temper. This great man, by adopting 
the ſentiments of MonTaxus, and maintaining 
is cauſe with fortitude, and even vehemence, 
n a multitude of books written upon that 
occalion, has ſhown to the world a mortifying 
ſpeftacle of the deviations of which human 
ature is capable, even in thoſe in whom it 


kems to have approached the neareſt to per- 
kftion [J. : 


{d] For an account of the Montaniſts, ſee Eus kB. Eccl. 
Hiſtory, book v. ch. xvi. and in general all the writers ancient 


and 
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| | ) who have profeſſedly 
ſpecially TexTULLIANY.W he 1 
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THIRD CENTURY. 


” PART I. 
The External HisTory of the CHURCH. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Which contains the proſperous events that happened to the 
| church during this century. 


[HAT the Chriſtians ſuffered, in this c E Nr. 
century, calamities and injuries of the „ It 1. 
"moſt dreadful kind, is a matter that 
admits of no debate; nor was there, indeed, any 
period in which they ' were not expoſed to perpe- 
tuil dangers. For not to mentioh the fury of 
the people, ſet in motion, ſo often, by the craft 
and zeal of their licentious priefts, the evil came 
from a higher ſource; the prætors and magi- 
ſtrates, notwithſtanding the ancient laws of the 
emperors in favour of the Chriſtians, had ir in 
their power to purſue them with all ſorts of vexa- 
tons, as often as avarice, cruelty, or ſuperſtition 
rouſed up the infernal ſpirit of perſecution in 
their breaſts. At the ſame time, it is certain, that The tvs 
the rights and privileges of the Chriſtians were aba immu- 
« . F = i nities of rhe 
multiphed, in this century, much more than chrigians 
many are apt to imagine. In the army, at court, ace. 
and, indeed, in all the orders of the nation, there 
vas a conſiderable number of Chriftians, who 
Vor. I. R ved 
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o EN r. lived entirely unmoleſted; and, what is ſtill more 
p 1. the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was no -obſtacle ty 
public preferment under moſt of the emperor 


that reigned in this century. It is alſo certain, 


that the Chriſtians had, in many places, houſe 
where they aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine 
worſhip, and that with the knowledge and con- 
nivance of the emperors and magiſtrates. And 
though it be more than probable, that this libery 
was, upon many occaſions, and even for the moſt 
part, purchaſed at a high rate; yet it is manifeſt 
that ſome of the emperors were very favourably 
ihclined towards the Chriſtians, and were fat 
from having an averſion to their religion. 

II. CARAcALLA, the ſon of SkvxRus, waz 
proclaimed emperor in the year 211, and, during 
the ſix years of his government, he neither op- 
preſſed the Chriſtians himſelf, nor permitred any 
others to treat them - with cruelty or injuſtice, 
HzELIOOGABALus alſo, though in other reſpects the 
moſt infamous of all princes [a], and, perhaps, 
the moſt odious of all mortals, ſhewed no marks 
of bitterneſs or averſion to the diſciples of Jzsvs, 
The benig- His ſucceſſor, ALEXANDER SEVERUS, who was 4 
airy  A- prince diſtinguiſhed by a noble aſſemblage of the 
wards the moſt excellent and illuſtrious virtues, did not, 
Chinas. indeed, abrogate the laws that had been enacted 

againſt the Chriſtians; and this is the reaſon why 
we have ſome examples of martyrdom under his 
adminiſtration. It 1s nevertheleſs certain, that he 
ſhewed them, in many ways, and upon every 
occaſion that was offered him, the moſt un- 


doubted marks of benignity and favour; nay, 


he is ſaid to have gone lo far as to pay a certain 
ſort of worſhip to the divine author of our reli- 
gion [J. This his favourable inclination 9 
5 | wards 


a] Laurzivrus Ve Elagabali, c. ili. p. 796. i 
* [5] LamrPRrID. De Vita Severi, cap. xxix. p. 930. Vide 
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wards the Chriſtians was probably owing; at firſt, C 37 * i 
to the inſtructions and counſels of his mother pr 1. 1 
JuIIA MAMMA, for whom he had a high de- + 


S 
- —_— 
<= * 
— <> 
"RE 7" = 8 —— ö — 2 — bs — 
7 Abe 


= tee of love and veneration. -JuLia had very 1 
5 Frodrable ſentiments of the Chriſtian. religion; vi 
e and, being once at Antioch, ſent for the famous 1 
\- Norton Nom Alexandria, in order to enjoy the + 
id Wipleafure and advantage of his converſation . and. 4 
ty instructions. Thoſe who aſſert that Julia, and * 
olt ber fon ALEXANDER, embraced the Chriſtian re- 
it, gion, are, by no means, furniſhed with unex- 4 
bly ceptionable teſtimonies to confirm this fact; Þ 


though we may affirm, with confidence, that this 
virtuous prince looked upon Chriſtianity as me- 


was riring, beyond all other religions, toleration and 
ing N arour froga the ſtate, and conſidered its author 
op- worthy Of a place among thoſe who have been 
2 ifinguifhed by their ſublime virtues, and ho- 
ice, 


oured' with a commiſſion from above [c]. * 

III. Under GoxDian the Chriſtians lived in Other em- 
mquillity, His ſucceſſors the PuiLirs, father kee, 
and ſon, proved fo favourable and even friendly the Chriſtie 
d them, that theſe two emperors paſſed, in the 
pinion of many, for Chriſtians; and, indeed, 

e arguments alleged to prove that they em- 
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not, Wraced, though in a ſecret and clandeſtine man- | 
acted er, the religion of Jesus, ſeem to have a high 1 
wiy egree of weight, and render this fact extremely bot 
r 15 Wrobable. But as theſe arguments are oppoſed Queſtion bs: 
at he Wy others equally ſpecious, that famous queſtion, 322 2M 
every eating to the religion of Pattie the Arabian, of che em. 13 
un- | | . | pero Philip. 9 9 | 
mayor. Hewn. Znrpicnii, Diff. de Chriſto ab Alexantro in 199 
ertaln e cultu, quæ extat in Miſcellan. Lig. nov. tom. iii. F] | 
WF {3 v; be 1 
N go. le Vide Faip. SrANHEuII, Dif. de Lucii, Britonum Re- i 
1 „ Jaliæ Mammeaw, et Philipporum conver/ronibus, tom. ii. 5 
wards PP. p. 400. Item, Paul. JaBLONSKI, Diff. de Alexandro "4 

vero ſacris Chriſt 


; Hanis per Gnoſlicos initiato, in Mifeel/an. Ligſ. 
ve, tom. iv. p. 56, | 

Vide . = k 4 1 f . . 
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and his ſon, muſt be left undecided [4]. Nei. 
ther ſide offers reaſons ſo victorious and unan- 
ſwerable, as to produce a full and complete 
conviction ; and this is therefore one of thoſe 
rnany caſes, where a ſuſpenfion of judgment is 
both allowable and wife. With reſpect to Gar. 
L1ENvs, and ſome other emperors of this century, 
if they did not profeſſedly favour the progrel 
of Chriſtianity, yet neither did they oppreſs its 
followers, nor retard its advancement. 

IV. This clemency and benevolence, which 
the followers of JEsus experienced from rex 
men, and, eſpecially, from thoſe of imperial 
dignity, muſt be placed, without doubt, among 
thoſe human means that contributed to multiply 
the number of Chriſtians,” and to enlarge the 
bounds of the church. Other cauſes, however, 
both divine and human, muſt be added here, to 
render a. complete and ſatisfactory account of 
this matter. Among the cauſes which belong to 


the firſt: of theſe claſſes, we do not only reckon 
the intrinſic force of celeſtial truth, and the piety 


and fortitude of thoſe who declared it to ths 
world, but alſo that ecial and interpofing provi 
dence, which, by dreams and viſions, preſented 
to the minds of many, who were either inatten 


FI [4d] The authors of the. Univerſal Hiſtory have deter 


- mined the queſtion which Dr. Mos u tim leaves here und 


cided; and they think it may be affirmed, that PHIL Ir an 
his ſon . N the goſpel, ſince that op nion is built upd 
ſuch reſpectable authority as that of IEROou, CHR YSO TOA 
Dionys1us of Alexandria, Zox AR AS, Nic HORus, Ci 
bkRNVUsS, RUFFINUS, SY NCELLUS, OROS1US,JORNANDE 
Aumianus MarCELLINUS, the learned cardinal Boxa 
VincenTivs Likinegnsts, HuegTivus, and others. 

Mos next fefers his readers, for an account of this math 
to the following writers: SPANHEIu. De Chriſtiani/m 7 
lipp. tom. ii. Opp. p. 400. ENnNTRETIENS Hifforiques f. 
Chriftianijme de PEmpereur Philippe, par P. De L. F. Ma 


MACH11 Origines et Antiqu. Chriſtiane, tom, ü. p. 254 


Confer. Ra RRIC. De luce Evang. &c. p. 252+ 


ty 
3 | 


Crap. 1.  - Proſperous Events, 
Ls tive to the Chriſtian doctrine, or its profeſſed 
n- enemies, touched their hearts with a conviction 
ro of the truth, and a ſenſe of its importance, and 
iſs engaged them, without delay, to profeſs them- 


i; WY {elves the diſciples of ChRISsT [el. To this may 
u. alſo be added, the healing of diſeaſes, and other 
rs, WI micacles, which many Chriſtians were yet enabled 
rel to perform by invoking the name of the divine 
i Saviour {f]. The number of miracles was, 
however, much leſs in this than the preceding 
nich century; nor muſt this alteration be attributed 
ren only to the divine wiſdom, which rendered mi- 
era raculous interpoſitions leſs frequent in proportion 
ſong = they became leſs neceſſary, but alſo to his 
tiply juſtice, which was provoked to diminiſh the. fre- 
the quency of gifts, which ſome did not ſcruple to 
ever, rvert to mercenary purpoſes [g]. 
e, to V. If we turn our view to the human means 
it of 
19 to 
>CKon 
piety 
0 the 


numbers of Chriſtians, and to extend the limits 
of the church, we ſhall find a great variety of 
cauſes uniting their influence, and contributing 
jointly to this happy purpoſe. Among thele 
muſt be reckoned the tranſlations of the ſacred 


pron NE * | 
(ce vricings into various languages, the zeal and la- 
aten bours of Oxiox in ſpreading abroad copies of 


them every where, and the different works that 
were publiſhed, by learned and pious men, in 
defence of the goſpel. We may add allo to this, 
that the acts of beneficence and liberality, per- 
formed by the . Chriſtians, even towards thoſe 


> deter 
Pe unde 
,1P a 
ilt upol 
05TOM 
US, Cs 
AN DE 


le] See, for an account of this matter, the following 


| Bord authors: Ox1GEN, lib. i. adv. Celſum, p. 35. Hemil. in 
5. 4 Lacæ vii. p. 216. tom. 11. opp. edit. Baſil; as alſo TERRTVUI- 
mate Liax, De anima, cap xiv. p. 348. edit. Rigaltii, and Eu- 
oY B1US, Hiſtor. Eccle/. lib. vi cap. v. p. 208. 

wes J 


[f] Or1Gen, contr. Celſum, lib. i ; 
[/]. , Contr. i. p. 5. 7. EusSEB. Hift. 
Ecclef. lib. v. cap. vii. "Cyrkianvas, 7 1. ad Donat. 4,4 
and the notes of BALuS1us upon that paſſage, p. 376. 


el SPENCER, not. in Origen. contra Celjum, p. b, 7. 
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Cx 
8 whoſe religious principles they abhorred, had 1 fro 
pair 1, great influence in attracting the eſteem and re. tea 
A - moving the prejudices of many, who were thi the 
1 "prepared for examining, with candor, the Chriſt. a 
ſ ian doctrine, and, conſequently, for receiving de 
W its divine light. The worſhippers of the Pagan WM or 
1 deities muſt have been deſtitute of every generous 
| \| affection, of every humane feeling, if the view of 5 
4 that boundleſs charity, which the Chriſtians exer. bar 
l l Ciſed towards the poor, the love they expreſed if anc 
1 even to their enemies, the tender care they took bec 
= of the ſick and infirm, the humanity they diſco. 
| vered in the redemption of captives, and the BW by 
other illuſtrious virtues, which rendered them ſo wer 
worthy of univerſal eſteem, had not touched their but 
hearts, diſpelled their prepoſſeſſions, and ten- (de 
dered them more favourable to the diſciples ꝗ De 
Jesus. If, among the cauſes of the propagatin Tx 
of Chriſtianity, there is any place due to pin 8 i 
Fraud, it is certain, that they merit a very ſmall inte 
part of the honour of having contributed to th of 
glorious purpoſe; ſince they were practiſed by Toy 
few, and that very ſeldom. was 
Several VI. That the limits of the church were er ame 
decem tended in this century, is a matter beyond il texc 
light of the © controverſy. It is not, however, equally certai of 
topel. in what manner, by what perſons, or in wha We 
parts of the world, this was effected. OI ſeve 
| invited from Alexandria by an Arabian prince Tre 
| converted, by his aſſiduous labours, a certau zip 
| tribe of wandering Arabs to the Chriſti yer. 
| 5 faith [b]J. The Goths, a fierce and warliks 
people, who inhabited the countries of Mia and [i 
Thrace, and who, accuſtomed to rapine, vexce — 
the neighbouring provinces by perpetual incur- 7 
ſions, received the knowledge of the goſpel "WM book 
the means of certain Chriſtian doctors ſent thithe? 7 
(>] Euszzivs, Hig. Ecclef. lib, iv. cap. xix. p. 221. oth: 
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Chap. I. 


Proſperous Events. 


from Ata. The holy lives of theſe venerable 
teachers, and the miraculous powers with which 
they were endowed, attracted the eſteem even of 
a people educated to nothing but plunder and 
devaſtation, and abſolutely uncivilized by letters 
or ſcience; and their authority and influence 
w ſo great, and produced, in proceſs of time, 
uch remarkable effects, that a great part of this 
barbarous people became the diſciples of CHRIST, 
and put of, in a manner, that ferocity that was 
become ſo natural to them [i]. . 
VII. The Chriſtian aſſemblies, founded in Gaul 
by the Aſiatic doctors in the preceding century, 
were few in number, and of very little extent; 
but both their number and their extent were con- 
ſiderably encreaſed from the time of the emperor 
Decius. Under his reign Droxvstus, GaTIaN, 
TropyHyMus, Paul, SATURNINUS, MARTIAL, 
STREMON1US, men of exemplary piety, paſſed 
into this province, and, amidſt dangers and trials 
of various kinds, erected churches at Paris, 
Tours, Arles, and ſeveral other places. This 
was followed by a rapid progreſs of the goſpel 
among the Gauls, as the diſciples of theſe pious 
teachers ſpread, in a ſhort time, the knowledge 
of Chriſtanity through the whole country [E]. 
We muſt alſo place in this century the origin of 
ſeveral German churches, ſuch as thoſe of Cologn, 
Treves, Metz, and others, of which EuchA- 
mos, VALERIUS, MaTERNUs, and CLEMENS 
were the principal founders [/]. The hiſtorians 


li] SozouEN US, H. Eccle/. lib. ii. cap. vi. PavLvus 
laconus, Hi. Miſcell. lib. ii. cap. xiv. PHlLosTORG1US, 
Hi. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. v. p. 470. 
[+] See the hiſtory of the Francis by GxecorY de Tours, 
Kk i. ch. xxviii. p. 23. TnEODOR. RUIN ART, Ada 
Martyr. fincera, Pp. log. | 
[/] See AuG. CarmerT, Hit. de Lorraine, tom. i. diſſert. 1. 
p. 7. Jo. Ni cor. ab HoNT HEIM, Hiſtoric Trevirenſis, tom. i. 
ubi Dif. de æra fundati Epiſcopatus Trevirenſis. : p 
R 0 
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r of Scotland inform us, that the light of Chriſti. 
1. aroſe 91 that country during this century; 
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but, though. there be nothing improbable in thi; Pes 
. aſſertion, yet it is not built upon inconteſtable WP Afr 
Authority [77]. - | | our 
5 mar 
—— , | — — — — nar 
. ( 
fi "CHAP, II. 4 
Ss; e £52 Wang | % Ma 
1 Concerning the calamitous events which happened n in 
"7 ' EY e church in this century. port 
| (0 M £4 is $4 We | | | chat 
2 3 IN the beginning of this century, the Chriſt. mat 
der Severus. lan Church ſuffered calamities of variou org 
kinds throughout the provinces of the Roman WM Chr 
empire. Theſe ſufferings increaſed in a terrible vou 
manner, in conſequence of a law made, in the Wi and, 
year 20 3 by the emperor Severus (who, in who 
other reſpects, was certainly no enemy to the treat 

Chriſtians), by which every ſubje& of the empire Wh put 

was prohibited to change the religion of his an- 1ans 
ceſtors for that of the Chriſtian or Jewiſh [] thou 

This law was, in its effects, moſt prejudicial to the 
the Chriſtians ; for, though it did not formally yet : 
- condemn them, and ſeemed only adapted to pu: it a 

a ſtop to the further progreſs of the goſpel, yet and 

induced rapacious and unjuſt magiſtrates to pe- and 
ſecute even unto death the poorer ſort among tit [ 
Chriſtians, that thus the richer might be lech whic 

through fear of like treatment, to purchaſe theiſ hey 
tranquillty and ſafety at an expenſive rate. Th. 
Fence many of the diſciples of CHRIST, both WW 249 
Egypt, and alſo in ſeveral parts of Aſia and Aficio p 
ſz] See UsnER et SrIILI NOTIERT, Antiquit. et Origis, o. 
Ecelgfar., Brit. See alſo GEORGE Mackenzie, De $04 [p 

| Scotorum preſapia, Cap. viii. p. 119. zus 
[z] Evs:Bivs, Eccigſ. Hiftor, lib. vi. cap. i, SPARTIA“ [7 
nus in Severs, cap. XVI, XVII, p. 617. dee 2 


were 
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were put to death in conſequence of this law. c E N r. 
Among theſe Lzonias the father of OkloER, p L 
PenPETUA and Frricrras (thoſe two famous ———— 
African ladies, whoſe as [o] are come down to 
our times), PoTamitena MaRCELLa, and other 
martyrs of both ſexes, acquired an illuſtrious 
name by the magnanimity and tranquillity with 
which they endured the moſt cruel ſufferings. 

II. From the death of Severus to the reign of That under 


has, 


———— 
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Max1Min, the condition of the Chriſtians was, 4 N 
nin ſome places, proſperous, and, in all, ſup- 1 
portable. But with Maximin the face of affairs 1 
changed. This unworthy emperor, having ani- 1 
rit- WW mated the Roman ſoldiers to aſſaſſinate AL EXxAN- 1 
rious ode Severus, dreaded the reſentment of the | 
man Chriſtians, whom that excellent prince had fa- 4 
rible I voured and protected in a diſtinguiſhed manner; (4 
| the and, for this reaſon, he ordered the biſhops, ba. 
), in whom he knew that ALEXANDER had always 1 
the treated as his intimate friends, to be ſeized and 1h 
npuc iy put to death [po]. During his reign, the Chriſt- i 
an- ans ſuffered in the moſt barbarous manner; for, 'P 
7% though the edict of this tyrant extended only to i 
al o the biſhops and leaders of the Chriſtian church, 
nally yer its ſhocking effects reached much further; as 
0 put it animated the heathen prieſts, the magiſtrates, 
yet end the multitude, againſt Chriſtians of every rank 
per- and order [2]. 
g tie III. This ſtorm was ſucceeded by a calm, in May 
ech which the Chriſtians enjoyed an happy tranquil- Sag 
their hey for many years. The acceſſion of Dorus quence of 
rate. Inajan to the imperial throne, in the year —— 
th ug 249, raiſed a new tempeſt, in which the fury become 
[rico et perſecution fell in a dreadful manner upon the — 


tion. 
Ori gin. 


** 8 ·oD. Ruix ART, Ada Martyr. p. go. 
gal 


D] Evszs. Hi,. Ecclef. lib. vi. cap. xxviii. p. 225, ORo- 
ius. H,. lib. vii. cap. xix. p. 509. 
[z} OAI GEN. tom. xxviii. in Matth. opp. tom. i. p. 137. 
alſo FIX MILIANuS in CYPRIANI Epiftolis, p. 140. 
church 
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were 
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EN r. church of Currtsr. For this emperor, either 
pia 1 1, from an ill- grounded fear of the Chriſtians, ot ber 
| from a violent zeal for the ſuperſtition of his of 
- anceſtors, publiſhed | moſt terrible and cruel det 

edicts; by which the prætors were ordered, upon Fo 

pain of death, either to extirpate the whole body Ch 

- of Chriſtians without exception, or to force them, nf 

by torments of various kinds, to return to the pr 

Pagan worſhip. Hence, in all the provinces of Ml << 

the empire, multitudes of Chriſtians were, during biſ 

the ſpace of two years, put to death by the mot * 

horrid puniſhments [7], which an ingenious bar. oth 

barity could invent. The moſt unhappy cir- Eg 
cumſtance of all theſe cruelties was, their fatal ſpe 
influence. upon the faith and conſtancy of many the 

of the ſufferers; for as this perſecution was much — 

more terrible than all thoſe that preceded it, vo: Wl -” 

great number of Chriſtians, -diſmayed, not at the ri 

approach of death, but at the aſpect of thoſe ; f 

dreadful and lingering torments, which a bar- 9 

barous magiſtracy had prepared to combat their 0 
conſtancy, fell from the profeſſion of their faith, a 

and ſecured themſelves from puniſhmeat, either ” 


by offering ſacrifices, or by burning incenſe, beſote 0 
the images of the gods, or by purchaſing certij:- | 


cates from the Pagan prieſts. Hence aroſe the 5 
opprobrious names of SACRIFICATI, | given t q. 
thoſe who ſacrificed; THuRIfIcATI, to thoſe who : 
burned incenſe; and LI1BELLATICI, to thoſe who - 
produced certificates | 5]. ti 
| = Al eit 
[r] EvstBivs, Hi. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xxxix. p. 234 by 
cap. xli. p. 238, GREGORIUs Nuss. in vita T haumatrg!s m. 
tom. iii. opp. p. 508. CxYRIA NS, De Lagſis, p. 182. ta 
] Theſe certificates were not all equally criminal, nor th 
ſuppoſed all a degree of apoſtacy equally enormous. It 18 4 
therefore neceſſary to advertiſe the reader of the follow1ng | | 
diſtinctions omitted by Dr. Mos nEIu: Theſe certificates wer? 1 
ſometimes no more than a permiſſion to abſtain from ſacri- 
. ficing, obtained by a fee given to the judges, and were not E, 


looked upon as an act of apoſtacy, unleſs the Chriſtians, who 
th | demanded | 
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IV. This defection of ſuch a prodigious num- EN x. 
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* ber of Chriſtians under Decrus was the occaſion r j 4 
* of great commotions in the church, and produced a 4 
1 debates of a very difficult and delicate nature. as | 
pon For the lapſed, or thoſe that had fallen from their pd by Tl 
Jody Chriſtian profeſſion, were deſirous to be reſtored 1 4 
em, to church-communion, without ſubmitting to that Chritiaaw i 
the nful courſe of penitential diſcipline, which the I 
3 off eccleſiaſtical laws indiſpenſably required. The 71 
ring biſnops were divided upon this matter: ſome 1 
ma were for ſhewing the deſired indulgence, while 3 
* others oppoſed it with all their might [J. In 0 
2 Egypt and Africa, many, in order to obtain more 4 
fatal ſpeedily the pardon of their apoſtacy, intereſted 4 
nany the martyrs in their behalf, and received from {4 
mo them letters of reconciliation and peace“, 1. e. a Len j 1 
* formal act, by which they (the martyrs) declared, Pacis, 1 
. in their laſt moments, that they looked upon 1k 
ol them as worthy of their communion, and defired Il 
*. of conſequence that they ſhould be reſtored to Fi 
heir WY cheir place among the brethren. Some biſhops I 
faith, and preſbyters re-admitted into the church with 4 
either 1 wo much facility, apoſtates and tranſgreſſors, if 
efore who produced ſuch teſtimonies as theſe. But 1 
ertifi- CYPRIAN, biſhop of Carthage, a man of ſevere br 
= the widom and great dignity of character, acted in 
n o quite another way. Though he had no intention ! | 
> who by. 
» who demanded them, had declared to the judges, that they had | i 
conformed themſelyes to the emperor's edits. But, at other "wt 

Iv times, they contained a profeſſion of paganiſm, and were 1 ' 

| either offered voluntarily by the apoſtate, or were ſubſcribed 4 

p. 234 by him, when they were preſented to him by the perſecuting 7 
man magiſtrate. Many uſed certiſicates, as letters of ſecurity, ob- | 1 | 
2. taned from the prieſts at a high rate, and which diſpenſed 44 
al, nor them from either profeſſing or —— their ſentiments. See T1 
lt is DPANHEIM, Hiftoria Chriſtiana, p. 732, 733. See alſo | I 
—_ di Mazanus ia vita Cypriaui, operibus ejus præmiſſa, +: 
es p-. 54. | | 14 
n ſacri- lf] 1 Hi. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xliv. Cyra. 1 ' 
ere * Epiftole, in many places, 1 
ns, V 1 


mande | co f 2 
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and Volu- 
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to derogate from the authority of the venerable 
martyrs, yet he oppoſed with vigour this unrea- 
ſonable lenity, and ſet limits to the efficacy of 
theſe letters of 'reconciliation and peace. Hence 


aroſe a keen diſpute between him and the mar— 


tyrs, confeſſors, preſbyters, and lapſed, ſeconded 
by the people; and yet, notwithſtanding this for- 
midable multitude of adverſaries, the venerable 
biſhop came off victorious [z]. 

V. GaLLvs, the ſucceſſor of Dectus, and 
Vorusfaxus, fon of the former, re- animated the 
flame of perſecution, which was beginning 9 
burn with leſs fury []. And, beſides the uf. 
ferings which the Chriſtians had to undergo in 
conſequence of their cruel edicts, they were alſo 
involved in the public calamities that prevailed 
at this time, and ſuffered grievouſly from a ter- 
rible peſtilence, which ſpread deſolation through 
many provinces of the empire [x]. This peſti- 
lence allo was an occaſion which the Pagan prieſts 
uſed with dexterity to renew the rage of perſe- 
cution againtt them, by perſuading the pcople 
that it was on account of the lenity uſed towaid 
the Chriſtians, that the gods ſent down their 
judgments upon the nations. In the year 254, 
VaLERIAN being declared emperor, made the 
fury of per{ecution ceaſe, and reſtored the church 
to a ſtate of tranquility. 

VI. The clemency and benevolence which 
VALERIAN ſhewed to the Chriſtians, continued 


until the fifth year of his reign. Then the ſcene 


le] The whole hiſtory of this controverſy may be gathered 
from the epiſtles of CVYVPKIA&R. See alſo GaBR. ALBasP- 
WA us, Oœerwat. Eccleſ. lib. i. obſerv. xx. p. 94. DALLA s, 


De paris et ſatisfadionibus humanit, lib. vii. cap. xvi. p-. 


706. 


[ww] Evses. Hf. Eccly. lib. vii. cap. i. p. 250. Cr- 


. PRIAN. Epi. lvii, lvii. 
[x] Vid. Cy PRIANI Lib. ad Demetrianam, 
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began to change, and the change indeed was ſud- n. 2E * 
den. Macklaxus, a ſuperſtitious and cruel pr x, 


bigot to paganiſm, had gained an entire aſcend- 
ant over VALERIAN, and was his chief counſellor 
in every thing that related to the adminiſtration 
of the government. By the perſuaſion of this 
imperious miniſter, the Chriſtians were prohibited 
to aſſemble themſelves together, and their biſhops 
and doors were ſent into baniſhment. This 
edict was publiſhed in the year 257, and was fol- 
lowed, the year after, by one {till more ſevere: 
in conſequence of which a conſiderable number 
of Chriſtians, in all the different provinces of the 
empire, were put to death, and that by ſuch 
cruel methods of execution, as were much more 
terrible than death itſelf, Of thoſe that ſuffered 
in this perſecution, the moſt eminent were Cy- 
PRIAN, biſhop of Carthage; Sixrus, biſhop of 
Rome; and LAuRENTIUuSs, a Roman deacon, who 
was barbarouſly conſumed by a ſlow and linger- 
ing fire. An unexpected event ſuſpended, for a 
while, the ſufferings of the Chriſtians. VALE- 
RIAN was made priſoner in the war againſt the 
Perſians; and his ſon GarLLitnus, in the year 
260, reſtored peace to the church [y]. (8 

VII. The condition of the Chriſtians was ra- 
ther ſupportable than happy, under the reign of 
GaLLIEnuUs, which laſted eight years; as alſo 
under the ſhort adminiſtration of his ſucceſſor 
CLavbpius. Nor did they ſuffer much during 
the firſt four years of the reign of AURELian, who 
was raiſed to the empire in the year 270. But 
the fifth year of this emperor's adminiſtration 
would have proved fatal to them, had not his 


O Evsen. F.. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. x, xi. p. 255. Ada 
Cypriaui, as they are to be found in the Aa Martyrum 

UINARTI, p. 216. CYPRIANIJ Fei. Ixxvii. p. 158. edit. 
Baluz, bexxii. p. 165. 
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Cc ENT, violent death prevented the execution of his cruel 
rr l. purpoſes. For while, ſer on by the unjuſt ſug. 
geſtions of his own ſuperſtition, or by the bar. 
barous counſels of a bigotted prieſthood, he was 
preparing a formidable attack upon the Chriſt. 
ians, he was obliged to march into Gaul, where 
he was murdered, in the year 275, before his 
edicts were publiſhed throughout the empire [z]. 
Few therefore ſuffered martyrdom under his 
reign ; and, indeed, during the remainder of this 
century, the Chriſtians enjoyed a conſiderable 
meaſure of eaſe and tranquillity, They were, at 
leaſt, free from any violent attacks of oppreſſion 
and injuſtice, except in a ſmall number of caſes, 
where the avarice and ſuperſtition of the Roman 
magiſtrates interrupted their tranquillity [a]. 

The at- VIH. While the Roman emperors and pro- 
— conſuls employed againſt the Chriſtians the terror 
phers a= of unrighteous edicts, and the edge of the de- 


Chigiani. ſtroying ſword, the Plaronic philoſophers, who 

Th have been deſcribed above, exhauſted againit WW mat 

Chriſtianity all the force of their learning and [ 
eloquence, and all the reſources of their art and WI fra 
dexterity, - in rhetorical declamations, ſubtile 
writings, and ingenious ſtratagems. Theſe art- 11 
ful adverſaries were ſo much the more dangerous WI, 1, 


and formidable, as they had adopted ſeveral of © 
the doctrines and inſtitutions of the goſpel, and bun 
with a ſpecious air of moderation and imparti- 
ality, were attempting, after the example of their book 
maſter AMmMoNnius, to reconcile paganiſm with bun 
Chriſtianity, and to form a fort of coalition of ben 


[x] Eusz us, Ff. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. xxx. Lac- the a 
TANT1US, De mortibus Perſequutor. cap. vi. 

La] N theſe vexations may be reckoned the cruelty of Wi ,; 
GaLtrius MaxiMIan, who, towards the concluſion of this dne 
century, perſecuted the miniſters of his court, and the ſoldiers 
of his army, who had profeſſed Chriſtianity. See Eusgzlus, Aro 
Hit. Cecigſ. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 292. iv. p. 295. 317. tons 
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the ancient and the new religion. Theſe philoſo- CENT. 


tel 
g phers had at their head, in this century, Por- 8 
ar- PHYRY, A Syrian, or, as ſome allege, a Tyrian, by 
vas birth, who wrote againſt the Chriſtians a long 
ſt and laborious work, which was deſtroyed after- 
ere wards by an imperial edict [5]. He was, un- 
his doubtedly, a writer of great dexterity, genius, 
2]. and erudition, as thoſe of his works that yet re- 
his main ſufficiently teſtify. But thoſe very works, 
his and the hiſtory of his life, ſhew us, at the ſame 
ble time, that he was a much more virulent, than a 
at formidable enemy to the Chriſtians. For by them 
Gon it appears, that he was much more attentive to the 
ſes, WI fuggeſtions of a ſuperſtitious ſpirit, and the viſions 
Nan of a lively fancy, than to the ſober dictates of 
right reaſon and a ſound judgment. And it may 
pro- be more eſpecially obſerved of the fragments that 
rror yet remain of his work againſt the Chriſtians, that 
de- they are equally deſtitute of judgment and equity, 
who and are utterly unworthy of a wiſe and a good 
ainſt man [e]. | 
and IX. Many were the deceitful and perfidious Compari- 
and Wl fratagems by which this ſe& endeavoured to ob- bang-a u. 
btile 18 3 x . 
, LSTENIUS, De wita Porphyr. cap. xi. F 1 
wh , 3 p. 154. Buppzus, [oc 7. . 1 i MOM 
i] of > 70 This work of PozpivRY againſt the Chriſtians was 
and burnt by an edit of ConsTanTINE the GREAT. It was di- 
arti- nded into fifteen books, as we find in EuszB1vs, and con- 
1 lined the blackeſt calumnies againſt the Chriſtians. The #-/7 


f book treated of the contradictions which he pretended to have 
with found in the ſacred writings. —The greateſt part of the r¼ “ 
n of b employed in _ the time when the prophecies of Daxter 
vere written, For PoxzPHYRY himſelf found theſe prophecies 
ſo clearly and evidently fulfilled, that, to avoid the force of 
the argument, deducible from thence, in favour of Chriſtianity, 
Fes be was forced to have recourſe to this abſurd ſuppoſition, that 
Pais theſe prophecies had been publiſhed under the name of Dax IBL, by 
1 7 one who lived in the time of Ax r ioc Rus, and wrote after the 
Idi : arrival of the events foretold. MeT#oDivs, EuszBrvs, and 
315, APOLLINARIS, wrote againſt PoRPHYRY. But theſe refuta · if 
| tions have been long ſince loſt. 0 13 
the : ſcure 
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CENT, 
8 I; 
— —U— 


be deceived [(a]. 


The perni- 
cious conſe 
quences of 

this compa» 


tiſon. 
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ſcure the luſtre, and to diminiſh the authority, of 
the Chriſtian doctrine. But none of theſe were 
more dangerous than the ſeducing artifice with 
which they formed a compariſon. between the lift, 
actions, and miracles of CHRIST, and the hiſtory 
of the ancient philoſophers ; and placed the con- 
tending parties in ſuch fallacious points of view, 
as to make the pretended ſages of antiquity ap- 
E in nothing inferior to the divine Saviour. 

ith this view, ARCHYTas of Tarentum, Py TH. 
ORA, of whom PoreayRY wrote the life, Avor- 
LoNius TyAN us, a Pythagorean philoſopher, 
whoſe miracles and peregrinations were highly cele- 
brated by the vulgar, were brought upon the ſcene, 
and exhibited as divine teachers and rivals of the 
glory of the Son of God, PaiLosSTRATUS, one of the 
moſt eminent rhetoricians of this age, compoſed 
a pompous hiſtory of the life of ApoLLox1vs, who 
was little elſe than a cunning Knave, and did no- 
thing but ape the auſterity and ſanctity of Pyral- 
GORAS, This hiſtory appears manifeſtly deſigned 
to draw a parallel between Carisr, and the philo- 
ſopher of Yana; but the impudent fictions, and 
the ridiculous fables, with which this work is 
filled, muſt, one would think, have rendered it 
incapable of deceiving any who were poſſeſſed of 
a ſound mind; any, but ſuch as, through the 
corruption of vicious prejudices, were willing to 

X. But as there are no opinions however ab- 
ſurd, and no tories however idle and improbable, 
that a weak and ignorant multitude, who are more 
attentive to the pomp of words than to the truth 
of things, will not eafily ſwallow; ſo it happened, 
that many were ehſnared by the abſurd attempts 


- (4} See OLtar1us's preface to che life of ApoLL0N1US, 
bysPurtosTBAT us; as alle Mosh BAMH“s, notes to his Latin 
tranſlation of Cb woxru's Ialellectual fem, p. 304. 309. e 
311. 834. Ao! 5 „ ho] d f 74. 
92 1 Von 


Crap. II. 


of theſe inſidious philoſophers. Some were in- CEN r. 
re auced by theſe perfidious ftratagems to abandon pA x, 
i We Chriſtian religion, which they had embraced. 
te, Others, when they heard that true Chriſtianity 
(as it was taught by Jzsus, and not as it was 
afterwards corrupted by his diſciples) differed al- 
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, noſt in nothing from the Pagan religion properly 
ab- Whexplaioed and reſtored to its primitive paths de- 
ur. termined to remain in the religion of their an- 
4+ Wiccſtors, and in the worſhip of their gods. A third 
0- ort were led, by theſe compariſons between CHRIS 
her, Wand the ancient philoſophers, to form to themſelves 
ele- a motley ſyſtem of religion compoſed of the tenets 
ene, Wie! both parties, whom they treated with the ſame 
the Neneration and reſpect. Such was, particularly, - 
ihe ie method of ALEXANDER Severus, who paid 
oled ndiſcriminately divine honours to CHRIST, and 
bo Wiſh OrpHEvs, to APOLLONIUS, and the other phi- 
no-. Noophers and heroes whoſe names were famous in 
1- ceient times. | 
gned XI. The credit and power of the Jews were The at- 
1110- Nos roo much diminiſhed to render them as ca- — — 
5 and able of injuring the Chriſtians, by their influence g the 
rk 5 pon the magiſtrates, as they had formerly been, Ebriitans. 
ed it his did not, however, diſcourage their malicious 
ſed of} forts, as the books which Tz&TULLIan and Cy- 
h the ran have written againſt them abundantly ſhew, 
ing ech ſeveral other writings of the Chriſtian doctors, 
ho complained of the malignity of the Jews, and 
er ab- Wi their perfidious ſtratagems (e]. During the 
bable, Wſerſecution under Severus, a certain perſon called 
e moe HPouxixus, who had embraced Chriftianity, de- 
e truth Wiſerted to the Jews, doubtleſs, to avoid the puniſh- 
zpened, Npents that were decreed againſt the Chriſtians; 
tempts d it was to recal this apoſtate to his duty and 
* s profeſſion, that SxRA ION, biſhop of Antioch, 
NIUs, 
4 Latin 8 8 : | 
04. 300. l) Hrrrorvrvs, Serm. in Syſann, et Daniel. tom. 1. opp. 


274. 276. 
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CENT. wrote a particular treatiſe againſt the Jews [ f], 
Pazy I. We may, however, conclude from this inſtance, 


—— 


were treated with leſs ſeverity and contempt, on 
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that when the Chriſtians were perſecuted, the Jens 


account of their enmity againſt the diſciples of 
Jesvs. And from the ſame fact we may allo learn, 
that, though they were in a ſtate of great ſubjection 
and abaſement, yet they were not entirely deprived 
of all power of oppreſſing the Chriſtians. 


[/] EvszB81vs, Hif. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xi. p. 213. 
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Concerning the ſtate of letters and philoſophy during this 
| | century. | 


I. FFVHE arts and ſciences, which, in the pre- E Nr. 
ceding century, were in a declining ſtate, „ . 
ſeemed, in this, ready to expire, and had now loft 
all their vigour, and all their luſtre. The celebrated The g 
rhetorician Loncinus, and the eminent hiſtorian _ 
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5 
Dion Casstus, with a few others, were the laſt i 
among the Greeks, who ſtood in the breach 4 * 3x 
the prevailing ignorance and barbariſm of the 1 
times. Men of learning and genius were leſs nu- i 


merous {till in the weſtern provinces of the empire, 
though there were, in ſeveral places, flouriſhing 
ſchools erected for the advancement of the ſciences, 
and the culture of taſte and genius. Different rea- 
ſons contributed to this decay of learning. Few 
of the emperors patronized the ſciences, or en- 
couraged, by the proſpect of their favour and pro- 
tection, that emulation, which is the ſoul of the 
republic of letters. Beſides, the civil wars that 
almoſt always diſtracted the empire, were extremely 
unfavourable to the purſuit of ſcience, and the 
perpetual incurſions of the barbarous nations inter- 
rupted that leiſure and tranquillity which are fo 
eſſential to the progreſs of learning and knowledge, 
and extinguiſhed, among a people accuſtomed to 
nothing almoſt but the din of arms, all deſire of 
literary acquiſitions [g]. 


le] See the Literary Hiftory of France, by the Benedictine 
monks, vol. i. part II. p. * ; 
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x $  & of 
III. 
PAAR T Il. 


The ſtate of 


philoſophy, 
principally 
the Plato- 
nic. 


The Internal Hisroxv ef the Chnuxch. 


II. If we turn our eyes towards the ſtate of 
philoſophy, the proſpect will appear ſomewhat 
leſs deſolate and comfortleſs. There were, as yet, 
in ſeveral of the Grecian ſects, men of conſider- 
able knowledge and reputation, of whom Loy. 
oN us has mentioned the greateſt part [5]. But 
all theſe ſects were gradually eclipſed, by the ſchool 
of AMmMoNnivus, whoſe origin and doctrines have 
been conſidered above. This victorious fe, which 


was formed in Egypt, iſſued forth from thence 


with ſuch a rapid progreſs, that, in a ſhort time, 
it extended itſelf almoſt throughout the Roman 


empire, and drew into its vortex the greateſt part 


P Jotiave, 


of thoſe who applied themſelves, through inclina- 


tion, to the ſtudy of philoſophy. This amazing 
progreſs was due to PLoTINUus, the moſt eminent 
diſciple of AmMonius, a man of a moſt ſubtile 
invention, and endowed by nature with a genius 
capable. of the moſt profound reſearches, and equal 
to the inveſtigation of the moſt abſtruſe and diff 
cult ſubjects. This penetrating and ſublime phi- 


loſopher taught publicly firſt in Perſia, and after- 


His doftrine 
univerſally 
Propagated, 


wards at Rome, and in Campania; in. all which 
places the youth flocked in crowds to receive his 
inſtry&ion, He comprehended the precepts of his 
philoſophy, in ſeveral books, the moſt of which 
are yet extant [i. FR” 

III. The number of diſciples that were formed 
in the ſchool of PLoTinus, is almoſt beyond cre- 
dibility. The moſt famous of them was Pox- 
PHYRY [J, who ſpread abroad through Sicily, and 

3 „ many 


[] In his life of Pror ix us, epitomized by PoRPH TAT, 
ch. xx. p. 128. edit. Fabricii. | 
{/] See PoarHTRII wit Platini, of which Fa BRIC Ius has 
ou an edition in his Biblietheta. Greca, tom. iv. p. 91. 
AYLE's Diction. tom. iii. at the article Plor ix us; 'as allo 
Brvcker's Hiſtoria Critica Philaſophiæ. . 
CF [4] PorPayRY was firſt the diſciple of Loy N us, au- 
thor of the juſtly celebrated Trgatife on the ſublime, Put ws 
< TE | * Palle 
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of 

hat many other countries, the doctrine of his maſter, 
et, reviſed with great accuracy, adorned with the 
er- graces of flowing and elegant ſtyle, and enriched 
V. with new inventions and curious improvements [I]. 
Zut From the time of AmmMonivs, until the ſixth cen- 
00 tury, this was-almolt the only ſyſtem of philoſo- 
ave phy that was publicly taught at Alexandria. A 
lich certain philoſopher, whoſe name was PlUraRcR, 
nce having learned it there, brought it into Greece, and 
me, renewed, at Athens, the celebrated academy, from 
nan whence iſſued a ſet of illuſtrious philoſophers, 
part whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the 
ina- progreſs of this work [m]. | 
zing IV. We have unfolded above the nature and 
nent doctrines of this philoſophy, as far as was com- 


patible with the brevity of our preſent deſign. It 
s, however, proper to add here, that its votaries 
were not all of the ſame ſentiments, but thought 
diff very differently upon a variety of ſubjects. This 
phi- difference of opinion was the natural conſequence 


frer- of that fundamental law, which the whole ſe& was 


hich obliged to keep conſtantly in view, viz. That truth 
e his was to be purſued with the utmoſt liberty, and to be 
ff his collected from all the different ſyſtems in which it lay 
Fhich diſperſed. Hence it happened, that the Athenians 

rejected certain opinions that were entertained by 


rmed the philoſophers of Alexandria. None, however, 
| cre- who were ambitious to be ranked among theſe 
Pok- new Platoniſts, called in queſtion the main doc- 
, and WF fines, which formed the ground-work of their 
many lingular ſyſtem ; thoſe, for example, which re- 

garded the exiſtence of one God; the fountain of all 
ivr, Wil (Pings; the eternity of the world; the dependance of 
us has paſſed from Greece to Rome, where he heard Pror is us, he was 
p. 91, o charmed with the genius and penetration of this philoſopher, 
as allo that he attached bimfelf entirely to him. See PLOTIN, vn. 

p. 3. EUN AP. c. ü. p. 17. | 
US, au- ] HotsTexrvs wit. Perphyrii, republiſhed in the Biblio- 
having theca Græca of FABRICIVs. | 
paſſed [nm] Marini vita Procli, cap. xi, xii. p. 25. 
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CE 1 . matter upon the Supreme Being; the nature of ſouls; 
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che plurality of gods ; the method of interpreting the 
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V. The famous queſtion concerning the excel- 
lence and utility of human learning, was now de- 


| Chriſtians, bated with great warmth among the Chriſtians; 
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and the contending parties, in this controverſy, 
ſeemed hitherto of equal force in point of numbers, 
or nearly ſo. Many recommended the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and an acquaintance with the Greek 
and Roman literature ; while others maintained, 
that theſe were pernicious to the intereſts of ge- 
nuine Chriſtianity and the progreſs of true piety. 
The cauſe of letters and philoſophy triumphed, 
however, by degrees; and thoſe who wiſhed well 
to them, gained ground more and more, till at 
length the ſuperiority was manifeſtly decided in 
- their favour. This victory was principally due to 
the influence and authority of ORION, who hav- 
ing been early inſtructed in the new kind of Plato- 
_ niſm already mentioned, blended it unhappily with 
the purer and more ſublime tenets of a celeſtial 
doctrine, and recommended it, in the warmeſt 
manner, to the youth who attended his public 
leſſons. The fame of this philoſopher increaſed 
daily among the Chriſtians; and, in proportion 
to his rifing credit, his method of propoſing and 
explaining the doctrines of Chriſtianity gained 
authority, till it beeame almoſt univerſal. Be- 
ſides, ſome of the diſciples of Prorixus having 
embraced Chriſtianity, on condition that they 
ſhould be allowed to retain ſuch of the opinions 
of their maſter as they thought of ſuperior ex- 
cellence and merit [z], this muſt alſo have con- 
tributed, in ſome meaſure, to turn the balance in 


favour: of the ſciences. Theſe Chriſtian philoſo- 


2 IJ Avevsrixus, Epiftela Ivi. ad Dieſcor., p-. 260. tom. 
V. Opp · 


Phers 
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phers 3 ſtill a fervent zeal for the doc- 
trines of their Heathen chief, would naturally em- 
brace every opportunity of ſpreading them abroad, 
and inſtilling them into the minds of the ignorant 
and the unwary. 


YA 


* - — 


ER. . 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, 
and its form of government, during this century. 


| 13 H E form of eccleſiaſtical government that 
had been adopted by Chriſtians in general, 
had now acquired greater degrees of ſtability and 


force, both in particular churches, and in the uni- 


verſal ſociety of Chriſtians collectively conſidered. 
It appears inconteſtable from the moſt authentic 
records, and the beſt hiſtories of this century, 
that, in the larger cities, there was, at the head 


of each church, a perſon to whom was given the 


title of biſpop, who ruled this ſacred community 
with a certain ſort of authority, in concert, how- 
ever, with the body of preſbyters, and conſulting, 
in matters of moment, the opinion and the voices 
of the whole aſſembly [o]. It is alſo equally 
evident, that, in every province, one biſhop was 
nveſted with a certain ſuperiority over the reſt, in 
point of rank and authority. This was neceſſary 
to the maintenance of that aſſociation of churches 
that had been introduced in the preceding cen- 
turyz, and contributed, moreover, to facilitate 
the holding of general councils, and to give a cer- 
tun degree of order and conſiſtence to their pro- 


le] A ſatisfactory account of this matter may be ſeen in 
LONDELLI Apologia pro Sententia Hieronymi de Epiſcopis et 
Preſoyteris, p. 136. as that author has collected all the teſti- 
monies of the ancients relative to that ſubject. 
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quently in affairs of a difficult and momentous 


The power 
and dignity 
of the biſhop 
of Rome in 
this cen- 


| Turyz what ? 


— 
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ceedings. It muſt, at the ſame time, be careful 
obſerved, that the rights and privileges of theſe 
primitive biſhops were not, every where, accurately 
fixed, nor determined in ſuch a manner as to pre. 
vent encroachments and diſputes ; nor does it ap. 
pear, that the chief authority, in the province, 
was always conferred upon that biſhop who pre. 
ſided over the church eſtabliſhed in the metropolis, 
It is further to be noticed, as a matter beyond all 
diſpute, that the biſhops of Rome, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, conſidered as rulers of primitive and 
apoſtolic churches, had a kind of pre-eminence 
over all others, and were not only conſulted fre- 


nature, but were alſo diſtinguiſhed by peculiar Wi thei 
rights and privileges. | 

IT. With reſpect, particularly, to the biſhop of WW bre. 
Rome; he is ſuppoſed by Cyertan to have had, WW exe: 
at this time, a certain pre-eminence in the WK pur 
church [»]; nor does he ſtand alone in this opi- Ss 
nion, But it is to be carefully obſerved, that 
even thoſe who, with CyPRIAN, attributed this in 
pre- eminence to the Roman prelate, inſiſted, at ¶ ecci 
the ſame time, with the utmoſt warmth, upon the WW to ! 
equality, in point of dignity and authority, that ſub- bl 
ſiſted among all the members of the epiſcopal WI &g 
order. In conſequence of this opinion of an ur 
equality among all Chriſtian biſhops, they rejected, Wl gre: 
with contempt, the judgment of the 4i/hop of Wine 
Rome, when they thought it ill founded or unjuſt, 
and followed their own ſenſe of things with a per- 0 
fect independence. Of this Cyyrran himſelf gave 
an eminent example, in his famous controverſy dh 
with STEPHEN biſhop of Rome, concerning the Hu 


baptiſm of heretics, in which he treated the arro- 1 
gance of that imperious prelate with a noble in- i 
epl 

biſh 

[pz] Cryrrian, Ep. læxiii. p. 131. Ep. lv. p. 86. Ib. D Mw 
Unitate Ecclefie, p. 195. edit. Baluzg, 4 4 | bh 
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| dignation, and alſo with a perfect contempt. 


Whoever, therefore, compares all theſe things 
together, will eaſily perceive, that the pre- eminence 


| of the biſhop of Rome, was a pre- eminence of order 


and aſſociation | q], and not of power and authority. 
Or, to explain the matter yet more clearly, the 
pre-eminence of the biſhop of Rome, in the uni- 
verſal church, was ſuch as that of CV RIAN, biſhop 
of Carthage, was in the African churches.,, And; 
every one knows, that the precedence. of this 
latter prelate diminiſhed in nothing the equality, 
that ſubſiſted among all the African biſhops, 'in- 
validated 1n no inſtance their. rights and liberties ; 
but gave only to CypRIAN, as the preſident of 
their general aſſemblies, a power of calling coun- 
cils, of preſiding in them, of 'admoniſhing his 
brethren in a mild and fraternal manner, and of 
executing, in ſhort, ſuch offices as the order. and 
purpoſes of theſe eccleſiaſtical meetings neceſſarily 
required [7]. 

II. T : face of things began now to change 
in the. Chriſtian church. The ancient method of 
eccleſiaſtical government ſeemed, in general, ſtill 
to ſubſiſt, while, at the ſame time, by impercep- 


able ſteps, it varied from the primitive rule, and form. 


degenerated towards the form of a religious mo- 
narchy. For the biſhops aſpired to higher de- 
grees of power and authority than they had for- 
merly poſſeſſed; and not only violated the rights 


(7 [q] So I have tranſlated v xr ordinis et conſocia- 
tenis, which could not be otherwiſe rendered without a long cir- 
cumlocution. The pre-eminence here mentioned, ſigniſies the 
night of convening councils, preſiding in them, collecting voices, 
and ſuch other things as were eſſential to the order of theſe 

allemblies, 
lr] See STEPH. Bartvst adnot. ad Cypriani Epiftolas, p. 
397. 389. 400. Conſult particularly the Lxxt. LXXI II. 
epiſtles of CyPRiAan, and the Lv. addreſſed to Cox xELTus 
biſhop of Rome, in which letters the Carthaginian groom pleads 
ma and yehemence for the equality of all Chriſtian 
Ps. F of 
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CEN r. of the people, but alſo made gradual encroach- 
Pape wy, ments upon the privileges of the preſbyters. And 
— that they might cover theſe uſurpations with an air 


of juſtice, and an appearance of reaſon, they pub. 
liſhed new doctrines concerning the nature of the 
church and of rhe epiſcopal dignity, which, hoy. 
ever, were, in general, ſo obſcure, that they them. 
ſelves ſeem to have underſtood them as little as thoſe 
to whom they were delivered. One of the principal 
authors of this change, in the government of the 
church, was CyeRIan, who pleaded for the power 
of the biſhops with more zeal and vehemence than 
had ever been hitherto employed in that cauſe, 
though not with an unſhaken conſtancy and perſe- 
verance ; for, in difficult and perilous times, neceſ- 
ſiry ſometimes obliged him to yield, and to ſubmit 


ſeveral things to the judgment and authority of the 


church. | 

IV. This change, in the form of eccleſiaſtical 
government, was ſoon followed by a train of vices, 
which diſhonoured the character and authority of 
thoſe to whom the adminiſtration of the church 


vas committed. For, though ſeveral yet continued 


to exhibit to the world illuſtrious examples of 
primitive piety and Chriſtian virtue, yet many were 
ſunk in luxury and voluptuouſneſs, puffed up with 
vanity, arrogance, and ambition, poſſeſſed with a 
ſpirit of contention and diſcord, and addicted to 
many other vices that caſt an undeſerved reproach 
upon the holy religion, of which they were the 
unworthy profeſſors and miniſters. This is teſtified 
in ſuch an ample manner, by the repeated com. 
plaints of many of the moſt reſpectable writers of 
this age [s, that truth will not permit us t0 


| ſpread the veil, which we ſhould otherwiſe be 
deſirous to caſt over ſuch enormities among an 


[s] Ok1cev. Cann: in Matt bæum, par. I. opp. p· 420. 441. 
442+ EuszBIUs, Hi. Eecigſ. lib. viii. cap. 1. p. 291, &c. 
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der ſo ſacred. The Biſbops aſſumed, in many CENT. 
laces, a princely authority, particularly thoſe who v OR 
ad the greateſt number of churches under their ———— 
nſpection, and who preſided over the moſt opu- 

nt aſſemblies. They appropriated to their evan- 
lical function the ſplendid enſigns of temporal 
7 zjeſty. A throne, ſurrounded with miniſters, ex- 
ted above his equals the ſervant of the meek and 
humble J=$Us; and ſumptuous garments dazzled 
the eyes and the minds of the multitude into an 
ignorant veneration for their arrogated authority. 

he example of the biſhops was ambitiouſly imi- 

ned by the preſtyters, who, neglecting the ſacred 

luties of their ſtation, abandoned themſelves to 
the indolence and delicacy of an effeminate and 
luxurious life. The deacons, beholding the preſby- 
ters deſerting thus their functions, boldly uſurped 
their rights and privileges; and the effects of a 
corrupt ambition were ſpread through every rank 
of the ſacred order. | 

V. From what has been now obſerved, we may Hence the 
come, perhaps, at the true origin of minor or leſſer u * 
orders, which were, in this century, added every 

where to thoſe of the biſhops, preſbyters, and dea- 

cans, For, certainly, the titles and offices of ſub- 

deacons, acolythi, oftiarii, or door-keepers, readers, 

exrciſts, and copiatæ, would never have been heard 

of in the church, if its rulers had been aſſiduouſſy 

ad zealouſly employed in promoting the intereſts 

of truth and piety by their labours and their ex- 

ample. But when the honours and privileges of 

tie biſhops and preſbyters were augmented, the 

Gacons alſo. began to extend their ambitious views, 

ad to deſpiſe thoſe lower functions and employ- 

ments which. they had hitherto exerciſed with ſuch 

bumility and zeal. The additional orders that 

vere now created to diminiſh the labours of the 

preſent rulers of the church, had functions allotted 
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and their principal office was to light the candles of the church, 


feffarii, were an order of the inferior clergy, whoſe buſineſs it 


The Internal Htsroxv of the Cauncn, 4 
to them, which their names partly explain [1,08 * 
The inſtitution of exorciſts was a conſequence gf for 
the doctrine of the New Platoniſts, which te \ 
Chriſtians adopted, and which taught that ten 


evil genii, or ſpirits, were continually hovering rn 
over human bodies, towards which they were cy. 


. bac 
ried by a natural and vehement deſire ; and that tati 
vicious men were not ſo much impelled to ſin bras 


an innate depravity, or by the ſeduction of ex. 


fie] The ſubdeacons were deſigned to eaſe the deacon: of 
the meaneſt part of their work. Their office, conſequently, 
was to prepare the ſacred veſſels of the altar, and to deliver 
them to the deacons in time of divine ſervice; to attend the 
doors of the church during the communion-ſervice ; to go on 
the biſhop's embaſſies, with his letters or meſſages to foreign 
churches. In a word, they were ſo ſubordinate to the ſuper 
rulers of the church, that, by a canon of the council of Laadiua, 
they were forbidden to fit in the preſence of a deacon without 
his leave.— The order of acolythi was peculiar to the Latin 
church; for there was no ſuch order in the Greek church 
during the four firſt centuries. Their name ſignifies attendant;; 


and to attend the miniſters with wine for the euchariſt. The 
oftiariz, or door-keepers, were appointed to open and ſhut the 
doors, as officers and ſervants under the deacons and /ub-deacin; 
to give notice of the times of prayer and church aſſemblies, 
which, in time of perſecution, required a private ſignal for 
fear of diſcovery; and that probably was the firſt reaſon for 
inſtituting this order in the church of Rome, whoſe example, 
by degrees, was ſoon followed by other churches.— The reader; 
were thoſe that were appointed to read the ſcripture in that 
part of divine ſervice to which the catechumens were admitted. 
— The exorciſts were appointed to drive out evil ſpirits from 
the bodies of perſons poſſeſſed; they had been long known in 
the church, but were not erected into an ecclefiaſtical order 
until the latter end of the third century.— The copiatæ, ot 


was to take care of funerals, and to provide for the decent 
interment of the dead. In vain have BARON IUs and other 
Romiſh writers aſſerted, that theſe inferior orders were of 
apoſtolical inſtitution. The contrary is evidently proved, ſince 
none of cheſe offices are mentioned as having taken place before 
the third century, and the origin can be traced no higher than 
the fourth. | f 
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10 
Ice of 


h the 


for the decent interment of the dead. 


the Wranks and orders of the clergy, high and low. 
veringWThoſe, however, who continued in a ſtate of celi- 
e cu- 


bacy, obtained by this abſtinence a higher repu- 
tation of ſanctity and virtue than others. This 
ms owing to an almoſt general perſuaſion, that 
they, who took wives, were of all others the moſt 
ſubject to the influence of malignant demons []. 
And as it was of infinite importance to the intereſts 
of the church, that no impure or malevolent ſpirit 


d that 
fin by 
of ex- 


acons of 
quently, 
0 deli ef 


tende {entered into the bodies of ſuch as were appointed 
o go {iſto govern, or to inſtruct others; ſo the people 
foreign Where deſirous that the clergy ſhould uſe their ut- 
ts. moſt efforts to abſtain from the pleaſures of the 


onjugal life. Many of the ſacred order, eſpe- 
cally in Africa, conſented to ſatisfy the defires of 
the people, and endeavoured to do'this in ſuch a 
manner as not to offer an entire violence to their 


without 
e Latin 
church 
endanti; 


> Church, ” * * . ; 2 

t. Tre On inclinations. + For this purpoſe, they formed 
ſhut the ronnexions with thoſe women who had made vows 
deacon; 


jf perpetual chaſtity ; and it was an ordinary 


bl: 57 1 f 7 ir 
eng Wing for an eccleſiaſtic to admit one of theſe fair 


onal for . e. p 5 

Son for ants to the participation of his bed, but till 
exam nder the moſt ſolemn declarations, that nothing 
e readers 


jalſed in this commerce that was contrary to the 


in th | f - 
1 ues of chaſtity and virtue [w]. Theſe holy con- 
rits fron vines were called, by the Greeks, Euuodala ; 
* nd by the Latins, Mulieres ſubintroductœ. This 
cal OT 


decent cuſtom alarmed the zeal of the more 


rate, Or n a 

4 ae” Nous among the biſhops, who employed the ut- 
W bolt efforts of their ſeverity and vigilance to abo- 
na other ; i 5 
were of u PorPHYRIUS, wee! wenge, lib. i | | | 

2. & ο n 1D. IV. P. 417. | , 
var rs: [w] Credat Fudaus Apella. See however Dopwet 1. Die 


tl Cyprianica, and Lud. Ax. MuxAxroRTUs, Di de Syni- 
iis et Agapetis, in his Anecdot. Grec. p. 218.; as alſo Ba- 
*21VS ad Cypriani Epiſtol. p. 5. Ia, c. ö 
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CENT, liſh it, though it was a long time before they eq. 
Pax 11, tirely effected this laudable purpoſe. 
— —— VII. Thus we have given a ſhort, though ng 
The prin- a very pleaſing, view 77 the rulers of the church 
cipal Gree 8 . f 
and Orien- during this century; and ſhould now mention the 
liter. principal writers that diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
it by their learned and pious productions. The 
moſt eminent of theſe, whether we conſider the 
extent of his fame, or the multiplicity of his l. 
bours, was ORIGEN, a preſ/byter and catecbiſ d 
Alexandria, a man of vaſt and uncommon abilities 
and the greateſt luminary of the Chriſtian world 
that this age exhibited to view. Had the juſtnek 
of his judgment been equal to the immenſity d 
his genius, the fervor of his piety, his indefatigable 
patience, his extenſive erudition, and his other 
eminent and ſuperior talents, all encomiums muſt 
have fallen ſhort of his merit. Vet ſuch as he 
was, his virtues and his labours deſerve the admi- 
ration of all ages; and his name will be tran{- 
mitted with honour through the annals of time 
long as learning and genius ſhall. be eſteemet 
among men [x]. 
The ſecond in renown among the writers 0 
this century was Julius ArRICaNnus, a native 0 
Paleſtine, a man of the moſt profound erudition 
but the greateſt part of whoſe learned labours at 
unhappily loſt. | 
HieeoLyTus, whoſe hiſtory is much involvec 
in darkneſs [y], is alſo eſteemed among the moli 
celebrated authors and martyrs of this age; bu 
thoſe writings, which at preſent bear his name 


[x] See a very learned and uſeful work of the famou 
Hur bi of Awranches, intitled, Origeniana. See alk 
Dovern, Hiftoire q Origine et des mouvemens arrives dans IE 
gliſe au ſujet de ſa doctrine; and BAL E'Ss Dictionary, at the it 
e dine monks have, with great labo 

e Benedictine monks have, with great labour 2 
erudition, endeavoured to diſpel this 4 in their H 
Litteraire de la France, tom. i. p. 361. 
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Crap. II. Dogors, Church-Government, &c. 


art juſtly looked upon by many as either extrem 


corrupted, or entirely ſpurious. 

GREGORY, biſhop of New Cæſarea, acquired, at 
this time, the title of Thaumaturgus, 1. e. wonder- 
worker, on. account of the variety of great and 
ſignal miracles, which he is ſaid to have wrought 
during the courſe of his miniſtry. Few of his works 
have come down to our times, and his miracles are 
called in queſtion by many, as unſupported by ſuf- 
ficient evidence [=]: | 

It were to be wiſhed that we had more of the wri- 
tingsof Dionvs1vs, biſhop of Alexandria, than thoſe 
which have ſurvived the ruins of time, ſince the 
few remaining fragments of his works diſcover the 
moſt conſummate wiſdom and prudence, and the 
moſt amiable ſpirit of moderation and candour, and 
thus abundantly vindicate, from all ſuſpicion of flat- 
tery, the ancients who mentioned him under the 
title of Dionys1us the GREAT [a]. | 

MzTropivus appears to have been a man of great 
piety, and highly reſpectable on account of his emi- 
nent virtue; but thoſe of his works, which are yet 
extant, diſcover no great degree of penetration and 


opinions. 


the moſt eminent abilities and flowing eloquence, 
ſtands foremoſt in the liſt of Latin writers. His 
letters, and indeed the moſt of his works, breathe 


* Oracles, 8. 

a] The hiſtory of Dionys1vs % pu 
by Jac. BasNAOE, in his Hifoire de PEgiiſe, 
Chap, V. P · 68. 5 I 


acuteneſs in handling controverſy and weighing 
VIII. Cryyerian, biſhop of Carthage, a man of 


ſuch a noble and pathetic ſpirit of piety, that 
it is impoſſible to read them without the warm- 
eſt feelings of enthufiaſfm. We muſt however 
obſerve, that he would have been a better wri- 
ter, had he been leſs attentive to the ornaments 


] See Van DaLz's preface to his Latin treatiſe concern 


ularly illuſtrated 
tom. i. livr. ii. 


of 
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CENT. of rhetoric ; and a better biſhop, had he been 


1 11. able to reſtrain the yehemence of his temper, and 
to diſtinguiſh, with more acuteneſs, between truth 
and falſhood. 

The dialogue of Minucivs FELIX, which bear 
the title of OZavius, effaces with ſuch judgment, 
ſpirit, and force, the calumnies and reproaches that 
were caſt upon the Chriſtians by their adverſaries, 
that it deſerves an attentive peruſal from thoſe who 
are deſirous to know the ſtate of the church during 
this century. ; 

The vir Books of ARNoB1US, the African, writ- 
ten againſt the Gentiles, are a ſtill more copious 
and ample defence of the Chriſtians, and, though 
obſcure in ſeveral places, may yet be read with 
pleaſure and with profit. It is true, that this 
rhetorician, too little inſtructed in the Chriſtian 
religion when he wrote this work, has mingled 
gu errors with. folemn and important truths ; and 

as exhibited Chriſtianity under a certain philoſo- 
phical form, very different from wy in which it 
is commonly received. 

We refer our readers, for an account of the au- 
thors of inferior note, who lived in this century, to 
thoſe who have profeſſedly given hiſtories or enu- 
merations of the Chriſtian writers, 


CHAP. III. 


Conrerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian aburch, in 
this century, 


ho ve of . PHE principal doctrines of Chriſtianity were 
jan doQrine, now explained to the people in their native | 
- Purity and ſimplicity, without any mixture of ab- 
ſtract reaſonings or ſubtile inventions; nor were 

= teeble minds of the multitude loaded with a 

great 
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great variety of precepts [4]. But the Chriſtian e ENT. 
doctors, who had applied themſelves to the ſtudy pia n, 
of letters and philoſophy, ſoon abandoned the 
frequented paths, and ſtruck out into the devious 
ir. WT wilds of fancy. The Egyptians diſtinguiſhed 


an example to his diſciples, the abuſe of which 
e au- could not fail to be pernicious, and under the 
y, to authority of which they would naturally indulge 
enu- themſelves without reſtraint in every wanton | 

fancy, And fo, indeed, the caſe was: for the 

diſciples of Or1Gen, breaking forth from the 
EG lmits fixed by their maſter, interpreted, in the 

moſt licentious manner, the divine truths of reli- 
gion according to the tenor of the Platonic phi- 
blophy. From theſe teachers the philoſophical, 
or ſcholaſtic theology, as it is called, derives its ori- 


nt, themſelves in this new method of explaining the 
at truth, They looked upon it as a noble and a 
ies, glorious taſk to bring the doctrines of celeſtial 
ho viſdom into a certain ſubjection to the precepts 
ing of their philoſophy, and to make deep and pro- 

found reſearches into the intimate and hidden na- 
Tit- ture of thoſe - truths which the divine Saviour had 
os delivered to his diſciples. ORloN was at the 
uoh head of this ſpeculative tribe. This great man, 3 
xii WY enchanted by the charms of the Platonic philo- f 
this ſophy, ſet it up as the teſt of all religion; and 1 
Gan imagined, that the reaſons of each doctrine were L 
gled to be found in that favourite philoſophy, and | 
and their nature and extent to be determined by it [e]. 1 
loſo- t muſt be confeſſed, that he handled this matter 1 
ch it with modeſty and with caution; but he ftill gave 9 


n : | 
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[5] See Ox1cew, in Pref. libror. de Principiis, tom i. opp. R 

were 1.95 and lib. i. De 2 11. See alſo GRECGORII ; 
: EOCESARIENSIS, Lxpofitio Fidei, p. 11. of his works, ac- 9 
nk erding to the addition of GSA. Voss1us. 4 
DI avU- le] This is manifeſt from what remains of his Stromata ; as 94 
were al from his books De principiis, which are ſtill preſerved in a 9 
ich a Lian tranſlation of them by Rurrix us. 7 
great Yor, I. $ © gin; 8 
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CENT. gin; and, proceeding hence, paſſed through va. 
pur n. rious forms and modifications according to the 
genius, turn, and erudition, of thoſe who em- 
| braced it. Ne 
Theriſeof II. The ſame principles gave riſe to another 
heoy, ſpecies of theology, which was called myſtic. And | 
what muſt ſeem at firſt ſight ſurpriſing here is, 

that this myſtic theology, though formed at the ſame 

time, and derived from the ſame ſource, with the 


ſcholaſtic, yet had a natural tendency to overturn 


and deſtroy it. The authors of this myſtic ſcience | ] 
are not known; but the principles from whence it effe 
ſprung are manifeſt. Its firſt promoters proceeded i whe 
from that known doctrine of the Platonic ſchool, and 
which alſo was adopted by OR1Gen and his diſ- the 
ciples, that the divine nature was diffuſed throug> WM coul 
all human ſouls ; or, in other words, that the fa. Par 
culty of reaſon, from which proceeds the health WM this 
and vigour of the mind, was an emanation from! Dzc 
God into the human ſoul, and comprebended in it the! Deb 
principles and elements of all truth, buman and divine. years 
They denied that men could, by labour or ſtudy, 8M of a 
/ excite this celeſtial flame in their breaſts; andi obſer 
. therefore they diſapproved highly of the attempts of th 
of thoſe. who, by definitions, abſtract theorems, WM ner o 
and profound ſpeculations, endeavoured to form dia, 
diſtinct notions of truth, and to diſcover its hid. time, 
den nature. On the contrary, they maintained And 


that /ilence, tranquillity, repoſe, and ſolitude, ac- as we 


companied with ſuch acts of mortification as might clima 
tend to extenuate and exhauſt the body, were the furror 
means by which the hidden and internal word was love c 
excited to produce its latent virtues, and to inſtru melan 
men in the knowledge of divine things. For thu mon ; 
they reaſoned : © They who behold with a noble lv. 
c contempt all human affairs, who turn away ſcene, 
« their eyes from terreſtrial vanities, and ſu 
ce all the avenues of the outward ſenſes againlk [z] 
« the contagious influences of a material worldy ay a 
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« muſt neceſſarily return to God, when the ſpirit c E N r. 
c js thus diſengaged from the impediments that þ , U n. 
« prevented that happy union. And in this 
« bleſſed frame, they not only enjoy inexpreſſible 
« raptures from their communion with the Su- 
« preme Being, but alſo are inveſted with the in- 
« eſtimable privilege of contemplating truth un- 
« diſguiſed and uncorrupted in its native purity, 
« while others behold it in a vitiated and deluſive 
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ö « form.“ 
3 III. This method of reaſoning produced ſtrange Hence the 
t effects, and drove many into caves and defarts, , 54 
d where they macerated their bodies with hunger hermit, 

|, and thirſt, and ſubmitted to all the miſeries of 

U the ſevereſt diſcipline that a gloomy imagination 
could preſcribe. And it is not improbable that 

7-8 Paur, the firſt hermit, was rather engaged by 

tn WW this fanatical ſyſtem, than by the perſecution under 
Decius, to fly into the moſt ſolitary deſarts of 

be Thebais, where he led, during the ſpace of ninety 

ne, years, a life more worthy of a ſavage animal than 

ay, of a rational being [4]. It is, however, to be 

and e obſerved, that though Paul is placed at the head 

pts of the order of Hermits, yet that unſociable man- 

ms, ner of life was very commoa in Egypt, Syria, In- 

orm da, and Meſopotamia, not only long before his f 
hid- dme, but even before the coming of CRHRIST. 


nech And it is ſtill practiſed among the Mahometans, 
as well as the Chriſtians, in thoſe arid and burning 
climates [e]. For the glowing atmoſphere that 
ſurrounds theſe countries is a natural cauſe of that 
love of ſolitude and repoſe, of that indolent and 
melancholy diſpoſition, that are remarkably com- 
mon among their languid inhabitants. =s 
IV. But let us turn away our eyes from theſe 
ſcenes of fanaticiſm, which are ſo opprobrious to 


| [4] The life of this hermit was written by Js RON. 


[e] See the travels of Lucas, in the year 1714, ſecond 
volume, p. 363. 


12 human 
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CEN r. human nature, and conſider ſome other circum- 
Pars 1. ſtances that belong more or leſs to the hiſtory of 
| the Chriſtian doctrine during this century. And 
maß in here it is proper to mention the uſeful labours of they 
ſpreading thoſe, who manifeſted their zeal for the holy ſcrip- 
kad ihe tures by the care they took to have accurate 
inge. copies of them multiplied every where, and that the 

at ſuch moderate prices, as rendered them of eaſy 

purchaſe; as alſo to have them tranſlated into 


various languages, and publiſhed in correct edi- of th 


tions. Many of the more opulent among the leged 
| | Chriſttans contributed generouſly a great part of place 
| their ſubſtance to the carrying on theſe pious and in ot! 
excellent undertakings. PixRTus and Hesvycnvs veyec 


in Egypt, and Lucian at Antioch, employed much litera 
pains in correcting the copies of the Septuagint; that 


and Pawenipus of Cæſarea laboured with great be {i 

diligence and ſucceſs in works of the ſame nature, arifin 

until a glorious martyrdom finiſhed his courſe, This 

But ORION ſurpaſſed all others in diligence and throv 

aſſiduity; and his famous Hexapla, though almoſt ſpilin 

entirely deſtroyed by the waſte of time, will, even in th 

in its fragments, remain an eternal monument of nious 

the incredible application with which that great penct 

man laboured to remove thoſe obſtacles which re- diſce 

ttarded the progreſs of the goſpel [/]. gory 
Origen's V. After the encomiums we have given to 
— — OxrIcrNn, who has an undoubted right to the firſt 
the icrip- Place among the interpreters of the ſcriptures in 

*  - this century, it is not without a deep concern that conſult 

we are obliged to add, that he alſo, by an unhapp) ＋ 5 

method, opened a ſecure retreat for all ſorts of } 5 

errors that a wild and irregular imagination could . kues 

bring forth. Having entertained a notion that il A*. 

L/] The fragments that yet remain of OwIGEN's Hexap/n, 8 

were collected and publiſhed, by the learned MonTFaucon ol gee 

in folio, at Paris, in 1713. See alſo upon this head Bupv*l i „ hen 

Lſugoge in Theeleg, tom. in. p. 1581; and Carpzovi Cine. „ dhe 

vacr, Feter. Team. p. 574. | « us, 
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was extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to de- o E N T. 
fend every thing contained in the ſacred writings p , Ar u, 


from the cavils of heretics and infidels, ſo long as 
they were explained literally, according to the real 
import of the terms, he had recourſe to the fecun- 
dity of a lively imagination, and maintained, that 
the holy ſcriptures were to be interpreted in the 
fame allegorical manner that the Platoniſts ex- 
plained .the hiſtory of the gods, In conſequence 
of this pernicious rule of interpretation, he al- 
leged, that the words of ſcripture were, in man 
places, abſolutely void of ſenſe ; and that though 
in others there were, indeed, certain notions con- 
veyed under the outward terms according to their 
literal force and import, yet it was not in theſe 
that the true meaning of the ſacred writers was to 
be ſought, but in a myſterious and hidden ſenſe 
arifing from the nature of the things themſelves [g]. 
This hidden ſenſe he endeavours to inveſtigate 
throughout his commentaries, neglecting and de- 
ſpiſing, for the moſt part, the outward letter; and 
in this devious path he diſplays the moſt inge- 
mous ſtrokes of fancy, though always at the ex- 
pence of truth, whoſe divine ſimplicity is ſcarcely 
diſcernible through the cobweb-veil of alle- 
gory [5]. Nor did the inventions of Oricen 


end 


e] For a further illuſtration of this matter, the reader may 
conſult the excellent preface of DR LA Rv, to the ſecond vo · 
lume of the works of OxiExN, publiſhed in folio at Paris, in 
the year 1733. An accurate and full account of Oxtcen's 
method of interpreting the ſcripture may be found in the work 
intitled Commentar. de rebus Chriſtian. ante Conſtantinum M. 
p. 629; where the philoſophy and theology of that great man, 
and his controverſy with DzmMETRIVSs Pinoy of Alexandria, 
are treated of profeſſedly, and at large. 

[5] Ox1cen, in his Srremata, book x. expreſſes himſelf in 

e following manver : <* The ſource of many evils lies in ad- 
„ hering to the carnal or external part of ſcripture. Thoſe 
* who do fo, ſhall not attain to the kingdom of God. Let 
* us, therefore, ſeek after the ſpirit and the ſubſtantial fruit 
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. end here. He divided this hidden ſenſe, which he 
pa 11, purſued with ſuch eagerneſs, into moral, and myſtical 
or ſpiritual. The moral ſenſe of ſcripture diſplays 
thoſe doctrines that relate to the inward ſtate of 
the ſoul, and the conduct of life. The myſtical or 
ſpiritual ſenſe repreſents the nature, the laws, and 
the hiſtory, of the ſpiritual or myſtical world. We 
are not yet at the end of the. labyrinth ; for he 
ſubdivided this myſtical world of his own creation 
into two diſtinct regions, the one of which he 
called the ſuperior, 1. e. beaven; and the other 
the inferior, by which he meant the church. This 
led to another diviſion of the nyſtical ſenſe into an 
earthly or allegorical ſenſe, adapted to the inferior 
world, and a celeſtial or anagogetical one, adapted 
to the ſuperior region. This chimerical method of 
explaining the ſcripture was, before ORION, re- 
ceived by many Chriſtians, who were deluded into 
it by the example of the Jews. But as this learned 
man reduced it into a ſyſtem, and founded it upon 
fixed and determinate rules, he is, on that account, 

commonly conſidered as its principal author. 
Otherinter- VI. A prodigious number of interpreters, both 
en in this and the ſucceeding ages, followed the 
method of ORIEN, though with ſome variations; 


« of the word, which are hidden and myſterious.” And 
again: The ſcriptures are of little uſe to thoſe who under- 


« ſtand them as they are written.” One would think it im- 


poſlible that ſuch expreſſions ſhould drop from the pen of 2 
wiſe man. But the. philoſophy, which this great man em- 
braced with ſuch zeal, was one of the ſources of his deluſion. 


He could not find in the Bible the opinions he had adopted, as } 


long as he interpreted that ſacred book according to its literal 
ſenſe. But PLATO, ArisTOTLE, ZENO, and, indeed, the 


whole philoſophical tribe, could not fail to obtain, for their } 


ſeatiments, a place in the goſpel, when it was interpreted by 


the wanton inventions of fancy, and upon the ſuppoſition of 2 | 


hidden ſenſe, to which it was poſſible to give all ſorts of forms. 
Hence all who deſired to model Chriſtianity according to 
their fancy, or their favourite ſyſtem of philoſophy, embraced 
Oz1cex's method of interpretation. | 
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iciſm, oppoſe, with any ſucceſs, the torrent of 
allegory that was overflowing the church. The 
commentaries of HippoLyTus, which are yet ex- 
tant, ſhew manifeſtly, that this good man was 
entirely addicted to the ſyſtem of ORloEx, and 
the ſame judgment may be hazarded concerning 
VicToRINUS's explications of certain books of the 
Old and New Teſtament, though theſe explica- 


tions are, long ſince, loſt. The tranſlation of the 
Eccleſiaſtes by GREGORY THauMAaTURGUS, which 
is yet remaining, is not chargeable with this re- 
r proach, notwithſtanding the -tender and warm 
] attachment of its author to Ox1Gen, The book 
Hof Genes, and the Song of Solomon were explained 
a by MEeTaoDIus, whoſe work is loſt; and AMMo- 
0 mus compoſed a Harmony of the Goſpels. 

d VII. The doctrinal part of theology employed 
ne pens of many learned men in this century. 


In his Stromata, and his four boots of Elements, 
Oztcen illuſtrated the greateſt part of the doc- 
tines of Chriſtianity, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
he WW father diſguiſed them under the lines of a vain, 
s; Wi piiloſophy. Theſe books of elements, or principles, 

vere the firſt ſketch that appeared of the ſcholaſtic 
nd er phiigſopbical theology. Something of the ſame 
er- nature was attempted by TRHTOOONOSTus, in his 
en books of Hypotypoſes, which are only known 
m. W# preſent by the extracts of them in PaoTrvs, 
ion. who repreſents them as the work of one who was 
, 3 WF nected with the notions of ORIOEN. Grecory 
THauMaTURGUS drew up a brief ſummary of the 
Chriſtian religion, in his Expoſition of the faith; 
nd many treated, in a more ample manner, par- 
cular points of doctrine in oppoſition to the 
enemies and corruptors of Chriſtianity, Thus 
HippolyTus wrote concerning the deity, the re- 


1 Merho— 


urrefion, anti- cbriſ, and the end of the world; 


279. 


nor could the few, who explained the facred CE N r. 
writings with judgment, and a true ſpirit of cri- Pp Ii. 


DidaQtic 
writers in 


theology. 
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280 The Internal His roxv of the Cavncn, 
C : T. MzTnopivs, concerning free will; and Lucian, 
par n. concerning faith. It is doubtful in what class 
- theſe productions are to be placed, as the moſt 
of them have periſhed among the ruins of 
time. f | 

VIII. Among the moral writers, the firſt place, 
after TERTULLIAaNn, of whom we have already 
ſpoken above, is due to CyPRIAN, a prelate of 
eminent merit, who publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes 
concerning patience, mortality, works, alms, as alſo 
an exbortation to martyrdom. In theſe diſſerta. 
tions, there are many excellent things; but there 
runs through them all a general want of order, 
preciſion, and method; nor do we always find 
ſolid proofs in favour of the deciſions they con- 
tain [/]. ORrIGen has written many' treatiſes of 
this kind, and among others, an exhortation to 
ſuffer martyrdom for the truth; a ſubject handled 
by many authors in this century, but with unequal 
eloquence and penetration. MeTHoprvs treated 
of chaſtity, in a work intitled, Sympoſium Virginum, 
or, the Feaſt of Virgins ; but this treatiſe is full of 
confuſion and diſorder. D1ownysrvs handled the 
doctrine of pexance and temptations. The other 
moral writers of this period are too obſcure 


Moral wri- 
LETS, 


and trivial to render the mention of them ne- 


ceſſary. 
Polemic di- 
vines. . . . 

numerous in this century. The Pagans were 


attacked, and that in a victorious manner, by 
Mmvcivs FELIx, in his dialogue called O#avus; 


by Oxlorx, in his writings againſt Cxrsus; by | 
ARNOBIUS, in his ſeven books againſt the Gentizes ; | 
and CyprraN, in his treatiſe concerning the va- 
f. The chronicle of HippoLyTvs, in 
oppoſition to the Gentiles ; and the work of Me- 


nity of idols. 


P- 104. 


5 | THODIUS | 


IX. The controverſial writers were exceeding 


[5] see BarnerRrac, De Ia Morale des Peres, ch. vi. | 
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180D1Us againſt Pox PVR, that bitter adverſary c E N r. 

of the Chriſtians, are both loſt. ee * 
We may alſo reckon, in the number of the 

polemic writers, thoſe who wrote againſt the 

philoſophers, or. who treated any ſubjects that 

were diſputed between different ſects. Such was 

HiepoLYTUs, who wrote againſt PLaTo, and 


þ who alſo treated the niceſt, the moſt difficult, and 

e moſt controverted ſubjects, ſuch as fate, free- 

0 will, and the origin of evil, which exerciſed, like- 

. Vic, the pens of Mgrmopius and other acute 

-o WY writers. What HipeoLyTus wrote againſt the 

„ ens, is not come down to our times; but the 

d Vork of Cyexian, upon that ſubject, yet re- 

\ WH mains [4]. Oricen, Vierorinus, HieppoLy- 
otros, attacked, in, general, all various ſects and : 
to bereſies, that divided the church, but their la- 

ed bours, in that immenſe field, have entirely diſ- 

| WT ppeared; and as to thoſe, who only turned their 

«4 WT controverſial arms againſt ſome few ſects, and 

n, Leertain particular doctrines, we think it not ne- 

of Leſſary to enumerate them here. | 

he X. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that The vicious - 
\cr he methods now uſed of defending Chriſtianity, — 


ire ind attacking Judaiſm and idolatry, degenerated now em- 
ge- much from the primitive ſimplicity, and the true plojed, 
rule of controverſy. The Chriſtian doctors, who 
no bad been educated. in the ſchools of the rhetori- 
ere Wl cans and ſophiſts, raſhly employed the arts and 
by WI *afions of their ſubtle maſters in the ſervice of 
1; ; Chriſtianity; and, intent only upon defeating the 
by enemy, they were too little attentive to the 
5; means of victory, indifferent whether they ac- 
ba- quired it by artifice or plain-dealing. This. 
in nechod of diſputing, which the ancients called 
le- E0nomical [I], and which had victory for its ob- 
| | ject, 
I [4] This work is intitled, Teſimonia contra Fudaos. _ 
10s [1 SOUVERAIN, Platoniſin devoils, p. 244 * 
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CENT. ject, rather than truth, was, in conſequence of 


III. 


PAR II. 


the prevailing taſte for rhetoric and ſophiſtry, 
almoſt univerſally approved. The Platoniſts 
contributed to the ſupport and encouragement of 
this ungenerous method of diſputing, by that 
maxim of theirs which aſſerted the innocence of 
defending the truth by artifice and falſehood, 
This will appear manifeſt to thoſe who have read, 
with any meaſure pf penetration and judgment, 
the arguments of OrIcen againſt Cersvs, and 
thoſe of the other Chriſtian diſputants againſt the 
idolatrous Gentiles. The method of TRTur- 
LIAN, who uſed to plead preſcription againſt er- 


roneous doctors, was not, perhaps, unfair in this 


century; but they muſt be much acquainted 
both with the times, and, indeed, with the 
nature of things, who imagine that it is always 
allowable to employ this method [n]. 

XI. This diſingenuous and vicious method of 
ſurpriſing their adverſaries by artifice, and ftrik- 
ing them down, as it were, by lies and fictions, 
produced, among other diſagreeable effects, a 
great number of books, which were falſely attri- 


buted to certain great men, in order to give theſe | 


ſpurious productions more credit and weight. 
For, as the greateſt part of mankind are {els 
governed by reaſon than by authority, and prefer, 
in many caſes, the deciſions of fallible morals 


vet. uſu Patrum, lib. i. p. 160. Jo. CurIsToPn. WorLr! 


Caſauboniana, p. 100. Concerning the famous rule, 20 4% 4 
thing „ kr Gixovewicay, OT economically : ſee particularly the | 
ample illuſtrations of GaTAKER, ad Marci Antonin, lib. vi. 


P- 330, &c. 


EF [m] We ſcarcely know any caſe, in which the plea of 
preſcription can be admitted as a ſatisfactory — in 
favour of religious tenets or articles of faith, unleſs by pe. 


* 


ſcription be meant, a dodtrine's being eftabliſhed in the ti 


has no need of its ſupport, 


to 


me and 


by the authority of the apoſtles. In all other caſes, preſcription 
is no argument at all: it cannot recommend error, and {rw 
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ſectually than by oppoſing illuſtrious names and 
ſeſpectable authorities to the attacks of its adver- 


artful men aſcribed falſely to the apoſtles ; hence, 
the apoſtolical conſtitutions, of which CLemenT, 
bihop of Rome, is ſaid to have formed a collec- 
tion; hence the recognitions and the clementina, 
which are alſo attributed to CLEMENT [LA], and 
many other productions of that nature, which, 
fr a long time, were too much eſteemed by cre- 
dulous men. y 

Nor were the managers of controverſy the only 
perſons who employed theſe ſtratagems ; the 
Myſtics had recourſe to the ſame pious frauds to 
ſupport their ſect. And, accordingly, when they 
were aſked from what chief their eſtabliſhment 
took its riſe, to get clear of this perplexing queſ- 


2 Whpurpoſe, Dionvys1us the Areopagite, a man of 
ri- Whilmolt apoſtolical weight and authority, who was 
ele Whconverted to Chriſtianity, in the firſt century, by 
nt. che preaching of St. Paul at Athens. And to 
els eender this fiction more ſpecious, they attributed 
er, Ns this great man various treatiſes concerning the 
als i a/tic life, the myſtic theology, and other ſubjects 

of that nature, which were the productions of 
nome ſenſeleſs and inſipid writers of after-times. 
ae bus it happened, through the pernicious influ- 


fle] It is not with the utmoſt accuracy that Dr. Mo- 
a of ein places the recognitions among the ſpurious works of 
, in WIiquity, fince they are ag"; by Or1icen, ErieHanivs, 


pre- 


ud RuFF1n, as the work of CLEMENT. It is true, indeed, 
and bat theſe writers own them to have been altered in ſeveral 
prion Paces, and falſified by the heretic z and Ex1ymanius, par- 
(rub larly, tells us, that the Ebionites ſcarcely left any thing 


bud in them. As to the Clementina, they were undoubtedly 
to bas. 
| ENCE 


fries. Hence, the book of canons, which certain 


ton, they feigned a chief, and choſe, for that. 
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to the unerring dictates of the divine word, the EN 7. 
diſputants, of whom we are now ſpeaking, p,.- u. 
thought they could not ſerve the truth more ef- — 
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CENT. ence of human paſſions, which too often ming 
par f. themſelves with the execution of the beſt pur. 
poſes and the moſt upright intentions, that they 
who were deſirous of ſurpaſſing all others 1 
piety, looked upon it as lawful, and even laud. 
able, to advance the cauſe of piety by artifice and 


numbe 
others 
influer 
andria 
ing pi 


courſe 


fraud. diſſert: 
— XII. The moſt famous controverſies that di. XI 
oncerning . „: "WIE, . 5 
the millen- vided the Chriſtians during this century, were heretic 
njum, thoſe concerning the millennium, or reign of A Pirit 
 #houſand years; the baptiſm of beretics, and t with! 
doctrine of ORIGEN. | doQr1! 
Long before this period, an opinion had pre-. Gerte. 
vailed that CHRIST was to come and reign a edifyin 
thouſand years among men, before the entire genius 
and final diſſolution of this world. This opinion ind f 
which had hitherto met with no oppoſition, u Si 
differently interpreted by different perſons; no As 
did all promiſe themſelves the ſame kind of en- de m 
yments in that future and glorious Kingdom Jo] Who al 
But in this century its credit began to decline ved 
principally through the influence and authority rules | 
of Oklokx, whe oppoſed it with the greatly" all 
warmth, becauſe it was incompatible with ſome and 7 
of his favourite ſentiments J. Nepos, an n the 
Egyptian biſhop, endeavoured to reſtore this by bat 
opinion to its former credit, in a book written While 
againſt the allegoriſts, for ſo he called, by way of conſid 
contempt, the adverſaries of the Millenariany”? ot] 
ſyſtem. This work, and the hypotheſis it de- lion 
fended, was extremely well received by great — 
a indli. 
5 (Eg le] See the learned Treatiſe concerning the true miller kngth 
nium, which Dr. Wu tr has ſubjoined to the ſecond volume laſtic; 
of his Commentary upon the New Teſtament. See alſo, for vi] Aliati, 

account of the doctrine of the ancient Millennarians, the 

fourth, fifth, ſeventh, and ninth volumes of Lazpxes's 
Credibility, &c. | 70 
[o See Ox16en, De principiis, lib, it. cap. xi. p. log =, 


tom. i. opp. 0 
number 
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numbers in the canton of Arfinoe; and among Eu. 
others by CoLaction, a preſbyter of no mean „  _ 
influence and reputation. But Dionys1vs of Alex- 
andria, a diſciple of Ox1cen, ſtopped the grow- 

ing, progreſs of this doctrine by his private diſ- 

courſe, and alſo by two learned and judicious 
diſſertations concerning the divine promiſes []. 

XIII. The diſputes concerning the baptiſm of Concerning 
heretics were not carried on with that amiable reti 
ſpirit of candor, moderation, and impartiality 

with which DrionysIus oppoſed the MiLLENNIAN 

doctrine. The warmth and yiolence that were 

exerted in this controverſy, were far from being 

edifying to ſuch as were acquainted with the true 

genius of Chriſtianity, and with that meekneſs 

and forbearance that ſhould particularly diftin- 

ouiſh its doctors. 

As there was no expreſs law which determined 

the manner and form, according to which thoſe 

who abandoned the heretical ſects were to be re- 

ceived into the communion of the church, the 

rules practiſed in this matter were not the fame 

n all Chriſtian churches. Many of the Oriental 

and African Chriſtians placed recanting heretics 

in the rank of catechumens, and admitted them, 

by baptiſm, into the communion of the faithful; 

while the greateſt part of the European churches, 
conſidering the baptiſm of heretics as valid, uſed 

no other dern in their reception than the impo- 

ſition of hands, accompanied with ſolemn prayer. 

This diverſity prevailed for a long time withour 

kindling contentions or animoſities. But, at 

length, charity waxed cold, and the fire of eccle- 

dome faſtical diſcord broke out. In this century, the 

for au Aſiatic Chriſtians came to a determination in a 


[4] See Eusenrus, Hi,. Eccle. lib. vii. cap. xxiv. p. 271; 
% allo Gxennapivs, De dogmatibus Ecclefiaſticis, cap. lv. 
p. 32. edit. Elmenhoſt. 
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Upnitz 


point that was hitherto, in ſome meaſure, unde. 
cided; and in more than one council eſtabliſhed 
It as a law, that all heretics were to be re-bap. 
tized before their admiſſion to the communion of 
the true church [7]. When STEPHEN, biſhoy 
of Rome, was informed of this determination, he 
behaved with the moſt unchriſtian violence and 
arrogance towards the Aſiatic Chriſtians, broke 
communion with them, and excluded them from 
the communion of the church of Rome. Theſe 
haughty proceedings made no impreſſion upon 
CvrRrax biſhop of Carthage, who, notwithſland4 
ing the menaces of the Roman pontif, aſſemble 
a council on this occaſion, adopted, with the 
reſt of the African biſhops, the opinion of the 
Aſiatics, and gave notice thereof to the imperious 
STEPHEN, The fury of the latter was redoubled 
at this notification, and produced many threaten- 
ings and invectives againſt CyeRIan, who t- 
Plied, with great force and reſolution, and, in 4 
ſecond council held at Carthage, declared the 
baptiſm, adminiſtered by heretics, void of all 
efficacy and validity. Upon this, the choler d 
STEPHEN {ſwelled beyond meaſure, and, by a de 
cree full of invectives, which was received with 
contempt, he excommunicated the African big 
ſhops, whoſe moderation, on the one* hand, and 
the death of their imperious antagoniſt on thg 
other, put an end to the violent controverly 

51. | | 
Ii. The controverſy concerning OR1civ 
was ſet in motion by DEurrRrus, biſhop d 


{r] EusgB. Hi. Ecelgſ. lib. vii. cap. v. vii. FI XIII 
NUs, Epiſtol. ad Cyprianum, printed among CY RIAX's Lt 
ters, Lett. Ixxv. 

[s] Crratax, Epift. Ixx. p. 124. Ixxiii. p. 129. AV 
GUSTIN. De Baptiſmo contra Donatiſtas, lib. v. vii. tom. U 
opp. where are to be found the acts of the council of Carthage 
A. D. 256. Pau. MARANI vu Cypriani, p. 107. 


6 Alexandria 
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Hlexandria, animated, as ſome ſay, by a prin- CEN r. 
ciple of envy and hatred againſt this learned man, p,z+ n, 


with whom he had formerly lived in an intimate 
friendſhip. The, aſſertion, however, of thoſe 
who attribute the oppoſition of DeMETRIVUs to 

this odious principle, appears ſomething more 
than doubtful; for, in the whole of his conduct 

WT towards Or1Gen, there are no viſible marks of 
ener, though many indeed of paſſion and arro- 
cance, of violence and injuſtice. The occaſion 
of all this was as follows: In the year 228, ORl- 
cen having ſet out for Achaia, was, in his jour- 
ney thither, received with ſingular marks of 
affection and eſteem- by the biſhops of Cæſarea 
and Jeruſalem, who ordained him pre/byter by im- 
poſition of hands. This proceeding gave high 
offence to DeMETRIius, who declared ORIOEN 
unworthy of the prieſthood, becauſe he had 
caſtrated himſelf, and maintained, at the ſame 
time, that it was not lawful to advance, to a 
higher dignity, the principal of the Alexandrian 
ſchool, which was under his epiſcopal inſpection, 
without his knowledge and approbation. A con- 
cluſion, however, was put to theſe warm debates, 
and OR1GENn returned to Alexandria. This calm 
was, indeed, but of a ſhort duration, being ſoon 
ſucceeded by a new breach between him and DE- 
METRIUS, the occaſion of which is not known, 
but which grew to ſuch a height as obliged Ox1- 
GEN, in the year 431, to abandon his charge at 
Alexandria, and retire to Cæſarea. His abſence, 
however, did not appeaſe the reſentment of DE- 
METRIUS, who continued to perſecute him with 
1111] ie utmoſt violence. To ſatisfy fully his ven- 
Leance againſt Orxicen, he aſſembled two coun- 

ae cs, in the firſt of which he condemned him 
unheard, and deprived him of his office; and in 

the ſecond, had him degraded from the ſacerdotal 
Ugnity, It is probable, that in one of thoſe 


councils, 
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councils, eſpecially the latter, DemeTarIvs at. 
cuſed him of erroneous ſentiments in matters of 
religion; for it was about this time that ORT 
publiſhed his 400k of principles, which contains 
ſeveral opinions of a dangerous tendency [/], 
The greateſt part of the Chriſttan biſhops ap. 
proved of the proceedings of the Alexandria 
council, againft which the biſhops of the 
churches of Achaia, Paleſtine, Pbænicia, and 
Arabia, declared at the ſame time the higheſt 
diſpleaſure [u]. 


Conce 


"A 


the C 


contr 


(> [:] This work, which was a ſort of introduction to 
theology, has only come down to us in the tranſlation of 
RueF1invs, who corrected and maimed it, in order to render 
it more conformable to the orthodox doctrine of the church 
than Ox EN had left it. It contains, however, even in it 
preſent form, ſeveral bold and ſingular opinions, ſuch as the 
pre- exiſtence of ſouls, and their fall into mortal bodies, in 
conſequence of their deviation from the laws of order in their 
firſt ſtate, and the final reſtoration of all intelligent beings to 
order and happineſs. Rurrix us, in his apology for Ogi. 
GEN, alleges, that his writings were maliciouſly falſihed by 
the heretics; and that, in conſequence thereof, many errors 
were attributed to him, which he did not adopt; as alſo, that 
the opinions, in which he differed from the doctrines of the 
church, were only propoſed by him as curious conjectures. 

[2] The accounts here given of the perſecution of ORION, 
are drawn from the moſt early and authentic ſources, ſuch 25 
EvusEB. Hi. Eccle/. lib. vi. cap. xxiv. ProTivs, Bibl. Cu. 
exviii. JEROM's Catalogue of Ecclefiaſtical Writers, and from 
Ox1icen himſelf; and they differ in ſome reſpects from thoſe, 
which common writers, ſuch as Dovcin, Hur, and others, 
give of this matter, | 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church 
during this century. 


J. ALE the records of this century mention the 
multiplication of rites and ceremonies in 
the Chriſtian church. Several of the cauſes that 
contributed to this, have been already pointed 
out; to which we may add, as a principal one, 
the paſſion which now reigned for the Platonic 
philoſophy, or rather, for the popular Oriental 
ſuperſtition concerning demons, adopted by the 
Platoniſts, and borrowed, unhappily, from them, 
by the Chriſtian doctors. For there is not the 
leaſt doubt, but that many of the rites, now 
introduced into the church, derived their origin 
from the reigning opinions concerning the nature 
of demons, and the powers and operations of invi- 
ſible beings. Hence the uſe of exorci/ms and ſpells, 
the frequency of fafts, and the averſion to wed- 
lock, Hence the cuſtom of avoiding all con- 
nexions with thoſe who were not as yet baptized, 
or who Jay under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation, as perſons ſuppoled to be under the 
dominion of ſome malignant ſpirit. And hence 
the rigour and ſeverity of that diſcipline and 
penance that were impoſed upon thoſe who had 
incurred, by their immoralities, the cenſures of 
the church [ww]. - | 
II. In moſt of the provinces there were, at this 
time, certain fixed places ſet apart for public 


% For an ampler account of this matter, the reader may 
conſult PoR YH YR 's treatiſe concerning Ab/tinence, and com- 
pare what that writer has ſaid on the ſubject, with the cuſtoms 
received among the Chriſtians, Several curious things are 
= be found in TRODORZT and Euszzius upon this 
ead, 
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The Internal Hisronv of the Cnuxch. 
worſhip among the Chriſtians, as will appexr 
evident to every impartial inquirer into theſe 
matters. Nor is it abſolutely improbable, that 
theſe churches were, in ſeveral places, embelliſhed 
with images and other ornaments. 

With reſpect to the form of divine worſhip, 
and the times appointed for its celebration, there 
were little innovations made in this century. Two 
things, however, deſerve to be taken notice of 


here: the firſt is, that the diſcourſes or ſermons, 


addreſſed to the people, were very different from 
thoſe of the earlier times of the church, and 
degenerated much from the ancient ſimplicity, 
For, not to ſay any thing of Ortcen, who in- 
troduced long ſermons, and was the firſt who 
explained the ſcriptures in his diſcourſes, ſeveral 
biſhops, who had received their education in the 


fchools of the rhetoricians, were exactly ſcrupu - 
Jous, in adapting their public exhortations and 


diſcourſes to the rules of Grecian eloquence, 


And this method gained ſuch credit, as to be 
ſoon, almoſt univerſally followed. The ſecond | 
thing that we propoſed to mention as worthy of | 
notice is, that, about this time, the uſe of incen/ 1 


was introduced, at leaſt, into many churches. 


This has been denied by ſome men of eminent} 
learning; the fact, however, is rendered evident, 


by the moſt unexceptionable teſtimonies [x]. 


III. Several alterations were now introduced, 


in the celebration of the Lord's-ſupper, by thoſe 


who had the direction of divine worſhip. The 
prayers, uſed upon this occaſion, were lengthen- 
ed; and the ſolemnity and pomp, with which 
this important inftitution was celebrated, were} 
conſiderably increaſed ; no doubt, with a pious} 


[e] See biſhop BRV XT ad Canon. iii. Apoſtol. p. 461 31 
ks allo another work of the ſame author, intitled, Coder 


Canon, vindicatus, p. 78. 


Ong | intention 


* — 
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not admitted to this holy ſupper; and it is not 
difficult to perceive, that theſe excluſions were 
an imitation of what was practiſed in the heathen 


intention to render it ſtill more reſpectable. Thoſe © 
who were in a penitential ſtate, and thoſe alfo who p. 
had not received the ſacrament of baptiſm, were ——— 


III. 
x T II. 


wmſteries. We find, by the accounts of PRu- 
0 bkxTTus [y] and others, that gold and ſilver 
f veſſels were now uſed in the adminiſtration of the 
. Lord's-ſupper ; nor is there any reaſon why we 
n ſhould not adopt this opinion, ſince it is ve 

d natural to imagine, that thoſe churches, which 
. were compoſed of the moſt opulent members, 
i would readily indulge themſelves in this piece of 
10 religious pomp. As to the time of celebrating 
a this ſolemn ordinance, it muſt be carefully ob- 
he ſerved, that there was a conſiderable variation in 


different churches, ariſing from their different 
circumſtances, and founded upon reaſons of pru- 


» dence and neceſſity. In ſome, it was celebrated 
be WH in the morning; in others, at noon; and in 
nd others, in the evening. It was alſo more fre- 
of WM quently repeated in ſome churches, than in 
1: others; but was conſidered in all as of the high- 
les. eſt importance, and as eſſential to ſalvation; 
ent i for which reaſon it was even thought proper to 
ent, WF adminiſter it to infants. The ſacred feaſts, that 

WW :ccompanied this venerable inſtitution, preceded 
ed, its celebration in ſome churches, and followed 
hole it in others. 


IV. There were, twice a year, ſtated times, Baptiſn. 
when baptiſm was adminiſtered to ſuch as, after a 
long courſe of trial and preparation, offered 
themſelves as candidates for the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity. This ceremony was performed only 
in the preſence of ſuch as were already initiated 
into the Chriſtian myſteries. The remiſſion of 


| [3] Led Fears Hymn ii. p. 60. edit, Heinſii. 
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CENT. fins was thought to be its immediate and happy 
"Pans 11, fruit; while the biſhop, by prayer and the im. 
————— poſition of hands, was ſuppoſed to confer thoſe 


ſanctifying gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, that are ne. 
ceſſary to a life of righteouſneſs and virtue [z], 
We have already mentioned the principal rites 
that were uſed in the adminiſtration of baptiſm; 
and we have only to add, that none were ad- 
mitted to this ſolemn ordinance, until, by the 


menacing and formidable ſhouts and declamation 


of the exorciſt, they had been delivered from the 
dominion of the prince of darkneſs, and conſe. 
crated to the ſervice of God. The origin of this 
ſuperſtitious ceremony may be eaſily traced, 
When we conſider the prevailing opinions of the 
times. The Chriſtians, in general, were per- 
ſuaded, that rational ſouls, deriving their exiſt- 
ence from God, muſt conſequently be in them- | 


. ſelves pare, holy, and endowed with the noble 


principles of liberty and virtue. But upon this 
ſuppoſition, it was difficult to account for the 


corrupt propenſities and actions of men, any 


other way, than by attributing them either to the | 
malignant nature of matter, or the influence and 
impulſe of ſome evil ſpirit, who was perpetually | 
compelling them to fin. The former of thele | 


opinions was embraced by the Gnoſtics, but was 


rejected by true Chriſtians, who denied the eter- 
nity of matter, conſidered it as a creature of God, | 


[z] That ſuch was the notion prevalent at this time, i 
evident from teſtimonies of ſufficient weight. And as this 


point is of great conſequence in order to our underſtanding | 


the theology of. the ancients, which differs from ours in many 
reſpects, we ſhall mention one of theſe teſtimonies, even that 
of Cyyr1an, who, in his Ixxiii Letter, expreſſes himſelf 
thus: It is manifeſt where, and by whom, the ge m15510% 
«* gp $1N9, Which is CONFERRED in BAPTISM, is adminiſter- 
% ed. They who are preſented to the rulers of the church, ob- 
« Fain, by our prayers and impoſition of hands, the Hol x 
« GRnosr.“ See allo Eusss. Hift. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. . f 
5 an 
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and therefore adopted the latter notion, that in CENT. 
all vicious perſons there was a certain evil being, 5 u. 
the author and ſource of their corrupt diſpoſitions 
and their unrighteous deeds [a]. The drivin 

out this demon was now conſidered as an eſſential 
preparation for baptiſm, after the adminiſtration 
of which, the candidates returned home, adorned 
with crowns, and arrayed in white garments, as 
ſacred emblems ; the former, of their victory over 


fin and the world; the latter, of their inward purity 
and innocence, 


2 — _ - 


g 


CT — 


| KO, 
i V. Faſting began now to be held in more eſteem Faſting. At ; 
d, than it had formerly been; a high degree of ſanc- | } 
he tity was attributed to this practice, and it was 9 
= even looked upon as of indiſpenſable neceſſity, 1 
f. from a notion that the demons directed their ſtra- i 


tagems principally againſt thoſe who pampered 
themſelves with delicious fare, and were leſs 
troubleſome to the lean and the hungry, who 
lived under the ſeverities of a rigorous abſti- 
nence [2]. The Latins, contrary to the general 
cuſtom, faſted the ſeventh day of the week ; and 
as the Greeks and Orientals refuſed to follow their 
example here, this afforded a new ſubje& of con- 
tention between them. 


The Chriſtians offered up their ordinary prayers Prag en, 
at three ſtated times of the day, viz. at the third, 
the ſixth, and the ninth hour, according to the 


[a] It is demonſtrably evident, that exorciſm was added to 
the other baptiſmal rites in the third century, after the intro- 
duction of the Platonic philoſophy into the church. For, be- 
fore this time, we hear no mention made of it. JusTin Mar- 
TYR, in his ſecond apology, and TERTULLIAN, in his book 
concerning the military crown, give us an account of the cere- 
monies uſed in baptiſm during the ſecond century, without any 
mention of exorci/m. This is a very ſtrong argument of its 
deing poſterior to theſe two great men; ow, is every way pro- 
per to perſuade us, that it made its entrance into the Chriſtian 
church in the third century, and probably firſt in Egypt. 


[5] CLEMenTiN. Homil. ix. $9. p. 688. Poxyarys. De 
allinentia, lib. iv. p. 417. 


3 cuſtom 
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CENT. cuſtom obſerved among the Jews. But, beſides 
53 25 u. theſe ſtated devotions, true believers were aſſi- 
—— daous in their addreſſes to the Supreme Being, 


plications before his throne, becauſe they conli. 
dered prayer as the moſt eſſential duty, as well as 
the nobleſt employment, of a ſanctified nature. 
At thoſe feſtivals, which recalled the memory of 
ſome joyful event, and were to be celebrated with 
expreſſions of thankſgiving and praiſe, they prayed 
ſtanding, as they thought that poſture the fitteſt 
to expreſs their joy and their confidence. On 
days of contrition and faſting, they preſented 
themſelves upon their knees before the throne of 
the Moſt High, to expreſs their profound humi- 
liation and ſelf-abaſement. 
prayer were, undoubtedly, uſed in many places 


preſſed their pious feelings in the natural effuſions 

of an unpremeditated eloquence. 
5 fign of the croſs was ſuppoſed to adminiſter 
| _ by a victorious power over all forts of trials and cala- 


malignant ſpirits. 


| umphant ſign, 


CHAP." V. 


Concerning the we ia and bereſies that troubled | 


the church during this century. 


Remains of IJ. THE ſame ſe&s that, in the former ages, had 


the aacient 


; ſec produced ſuch diſorder and perplexity in 


the Chriſtian church, continued, in this, to create 


new troubles, and to foment new . | 
on- 


and poured forth frequently their vows and ſup- 


Certain forms of 


both in public and in private; but many alſo ex- 


mities, and was more eſpecially conſidered as the | 
ſureſt defence againſt the ſnares and ſtratagems of | 
And hence it was, that na 
Chriſtian undertook any thing of moment, with- | 
aut N himſelf with the influence of this tri- 


9 — *» 2—³² . ” 1 * 7 * * I * #, © of. Ys - - P 
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Montaniſts, Valentinians, Marciopites, and the CEN T, 1 
other Gnoſtics, continued ſtill to draw out their , 11. 1 
forces, notwithſtanding the repeated defeats they | 


had met with; and their o&/tinacy remained even 1 
when their Arength was gone, as it oftens happens 17 
in religious controverſy. ApkLyYRHIUs and Aqui- 1 
liuus, who were of the Gnoſtic tribe, endeavoured 1 
f to inſinuate themſelves and their doctrine into the ä 1 
b eſteem of the public, at Rome, and in other places = 
4 in Italy [J. They were, however, oppoſed not 1 
0 only by the Chriſtians, but alſo by Prorixus, 8 
8 the greateſt Platonic philoſopher of this age, who, . Is 
d followed by a numerous train of diſciples, oppoſed Wi. 
of theſe two chimerical teachers, and others of the vi 
. fame kind, with as much vigour and ſucceſs as "I 
the moſt enlightened Chriſtians could have. done. 1 
The philoſophical opinions which this faction en- 1 


tertained concerning the Supreme Being, the 
origin of the world, the nature of evil, and ſeve- 
ral other ſubjects, were entirely oppoſite to the 
doctrines of PLaTo. Hence the diſciples of IEsus, 
and the followers of. Prorixus, joined together 
their efforts againſt the progreſs of Gnoſticiſm: 
and there is no doubt but that their united force 
ſoon deſtroyed the credit and authority of this 
fantaſtic ſect, and rendered it contemptible in the 
eſtimation of the wiſe [d]. | 
II. While the Chriſhans were ſtruggling with Manes and 
theſe corrupters of the truth, and upon the” point 8 
of obtaining a complete and deciſive victory, a 
new enemy, more vehement and odious than the, 
reſt, ſtarted up ſuddenly, and engaged in the con- 
teſt, This was Maxks (or MANICH. Aus, as he 
ſometimes is called by his diſciples), by birth a 
Perſian ; educated among the Magi, and himſelf 
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4] Prorixvs's book againft the Gnolties is extant in his 
works, Ennead. ii, lib. ix. p. 213. | 
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C EN r. One of that number, before he embraced the pro. 
Pak, 1. feſſion of Chriſtianity. Inſtructed in all thoſe ars 
——— and ſciences, which the Perſians, and the other 
neighbouring nations, held in the higheſt eſteem, } 
he had penetrated into the depths of aſtronomy 
in the midft of a rural life; ſtudied the art of 
healing, and applied himſelf to painting and phi. | 
loſophy. His genius was vigorous and ſublime, 
but redundant and ungoverned ; and his mind, 
deſtitute of a proper temperature, ſeemed to bor. 
der on fanaticiſm and madneſs. He was fo ad- 
venturous as to attempt a coalition of the doctrine 
of the Magi with the Chriftian ſyſtem, or rather 
the explication of the one by the other : and, in | 
order to ſucceed in this audacious enterprize, he 
affirmed that CarisT had left the doctrine of fal- WM © etc 


vation unfiniſhed and imperfect ; and that he was WW © Li 
the comforter, whom the departing Saviour had WW © of 

romiſed to his diſciples to lead them to all truth. “ M 
— were deceived by the eloquence of this en-“ ha 


thuſiaſt, by the gravity of his countenance, and “ len 
the innocence and ſimplicity of his manners; ſo WM © un 
that, in a ſhort time, he formed a ſect not utterly WM © oft 
inconſiderable in point of number. He was put WM © lig 
to death by VARANES I. king of the Perſians; an 
though hiſtorians: are not agreed concerning the Wi © the 
cauſe, the time, and the manner, of his execu- WM © relj 
tion [e]. | IV 

III. The “ for 


t e] Some allege, that Manzs having undertaken to ue Pe 


eure the ſon of the Perſian monarch of a dangerous diſeaſe, by bm, a 
his medicinal art, or his miraculous power, failed in the at- Magi, 
tempt, precipitated the death of the prince, and thus incur. caſtle, 
ring the indignation of the king his father, was put to a crvel | dra, 
death. This account is ſcarcely probable, as it is mentioned hm on 
by none of the Oriental writers cited by D'HzxBzLoT, and . beach 
as Bax Herr vs ſpeaks of it in terms which ſhews that it . ted! 
was only an uncertain rumour. The death of Maxzs is ge- Magi, 
nerally attributed to another cauſe by the Oriental writers. Wl *ptec 


They tell us, that Max Es (after having been protected, in 4 atribut 
ſingular manner, by HoR MIZ DAS, who ſucceeded SaroR * the doc 
te 


cn. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. 


III. The doctrine of Manes was a motley mix- 
ture of the tenets of Chriſtianity with the ancient 
philoſophy of the Perſians, which he had been 
inſtructed in during his youth. He combined 
theſe two ſyſtems; and applied and accommo- 
dated to JeSus CHRIST the characters and actions 
which the Perſians attributed to the god Mi- 
THRAS. The principal doctrines of Mawes. are 
comprehended in the following ſummary : 

« There are two principles from which all 
« things proceed; the one is a moſt pure and ſub- 
« tile matter, called LiGaT; and the other a groſs 


er (and corrupt ſubſtance, called DaRKNESs. Each 
in « of theſe are ſubſect to the dominion of a ſuper- 
le « intending BEIN O, whoſe exiſtence is from all 
1. (eternity. The BEIN O, who preſides over the 
xx Lion, is called Gop; he that rules the land 
ad Wl © of Danxness, bears the title of HyLz, or Dz- 
h. WT © Mon. The RuLER or THE Licar is ſupremely 
n- © happy; and, in conſequence thereof, benevo- 
nd WM © lent and good: the PRINCE or Darkness is 
ſo Wl © unhappy in himſelf; and, defiring to render 
ly others partakers of his miſery, is evil and ma- 
put Wi © lignant. Theſe Two Brincs have produced 
5; * an immenſe multitude of creatures, reſembling 


the Wl © themſelves, and diſtributed them through their 
* reſpective provinces. 

IV. « The PRINCE or DARKNESS knew not, 
* for a long ſeries of ages, that LiIon exiſted in 


n to tie Perfian throne, but who was not, however, able to defend 
, by m, at length, againſt the united hatred of the Chriſtians, the 
: at- Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans) was ſhut up in a ſtron 
\Cur- alle, which Ho R MIZ OAS had erected between Bagdad an 
cruel aa, to ſerve him as a refuge againſt thoſe who perſecuted 
oned im on account of his doctrine. They add, that, after the 
and Wi Leah of Hogmizpas, Varanes I. his ſucceſſor, firſt pro- 
bat it i fied Manes, but afterwards gave him up to the fury of the 
s ge- Magi, whoſe reſentment againſt him was due to his having 
iters. Wi *Opted the Saducean principles, as ſome ſay ; while others 
in a WW *ibuted it to his having mingled the tenets of the Magi with 
JR on tte doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
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the univerſe; and no ſooner perceived it, by 3 
the means of a war that was kindled in his do. Ts 
minions, than he bent his endeavours towards — 
the ſubjecting it to his empire. The RurER or 


THE LicHT oppoſed to his efforts an army . | 
commanded by the firſt man, but not with the Joh 
higheſt ſucceſs ; for the generals of the PRIxcx cpa. 
or Darxkness ſeized upon a conſiderable por. * 
tion of the celeſtial elements, and of the Lion 3 
itſelf, and mingled them in the maſs of corrupt « in 
matter. The ſecond general of the RuLzz or Wil, oye 
THE LiGHT, whoſe name was the living /piri,, . 81 
made war wich more ſucceſs againſt the PRIxc WI, 5 
* of Dankxxss, but could not entirely diſengage . = 
the pure particles of the celeſtial matter, from WM. = 
the corrupt maſs through which they had been WI, 5 
* diſperſed, The Pzince or Daxxxess, after . — 
his defeat, produced the firſt parents of the hu- Jag 
man race. The beings * from this . 75 
original ſtock, conſiſt of a body formed out of W... 
the corrupt matter of the kingdom of Dauk- VI 
NESS, and of two ſouls; one of which is f-: . 5 
tive and luſiful, and owes its exiſtence to the . oh 
evil principle ; the other rational and immortal, à . koh 
particle of that divine Lion, which was car- . — 
ried away by the army of DaRKxEss, and im- . — 
merſed into the maſs of malignant matter. — 
V. « Mankind being thus formed by the, * 
Prince or DarkNntss, and thoſe minds, that de 
were the productions of the eternal LI our, * en 
ing united to their mortal bodies, Gop _ =_ 
the earth out of the corrupt maſs of matter, 1 « Dur 
that living 52 who had Urs e g . ſer 
PRIxcE of Darkness. The delign 0 - body 
creation was to furniſh a dwelling for the os þ ON 
man race, to deliver, by degrees, the captive. by f 
ſouls from their corporeal priſons, and oo the 
tract the celeſtial elements from the groſs fn Tk 
ſtance in which they were involved. In or 2 


0 
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« to carry this deſign into execution, Gon pro- C ENT. 
« duced 2Wwo beings of eminent dignity from his p. 1x. 


6 « own ſubſtance, which were to lend their auſp i 
dus ſuccours to impriſoned ſouls ; one of theſe 
N ſublime entities was CHRISTNH] and the other, 


„the HoLy GHOST. CHRIST 1s that glorious 
intelligence, which the Perſians called Mithras ; 
« he is a moſt ſplendid ſubſtance, conſiſting of 
« the brightneſs of the eternal Light: ſubſiſting 
be in, and by himſelf; endowed with life ; en- 
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1 0 riched with infinite wiſdom ; and his reſidence 7 
* wis in the ſun. The HoLy Gnosr is alſo a lu i 
Wh minous and animated body, diffuſed through. 53 q 
— out every part of the atmoſphere which fur. 5 
en WM” rounds this terreſtrial globe. This genial prin- 1 


 ciple. warms and illuminates the minds of men, 


* « renders alſo the earth fruitful, and draws forth 4 [1 
1' Wi" gradually from its boſom the latent particles þ | 
Wn 6 of celeſtial fire, which it wafts up on high to bl 
. ebeir primitive ſtation, 1 
ah. VI. “ After that the Supreme Beixo had, for Concermine, 1 
te! a long time, admoniſhed and exhorted the cap- Car. :þ 
_ ve. fouls, by the miniſtry of the angels and of \*8 
-a holy men, raiſed up and appointed for that pur- | il | 
= poſe, he ordered CHRIST to leave the ſolar re- {i 
gions, and to deſcend upon earth, in order to 4 | is | 
the accelerate the return of thoſe impriſoned ſpirits | 3 
chat to their celeſtial country. In obedience to this $4 
be WW divine command, Curisr appeared among the ft 
ned Jews, clothed with the ſhadowy form of a hu- 9 
le ; + 
„ be; an body, and not with the real ſubſtance, 1 
the During his miniſtry, he taught mortals how to | 4 
this diſengage the rational ſoul from the corrupt Wo 
mY body, to conquer the violence of malignant {1 
ptive matter, and he demonſtrated his divine miſſion # 
0 ex-. by ſtupendous miracles. On the other hand; 1 
ſub⸗ the PRINCE OF DARKNESS uſed every method 1 
order to inflame the Jews againſt this divine meſſen- itþ4 
oder, and incited them at length to put him to "7H 
death 9 
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| n 
< death upon an ignominious croſs; which pu- * 
« niſhment, however, he ſuffered not in reality, , fur 
te but only in appearance, and in the opinion the 
« men. When CHRIS had fulfilled the purpoſes T. 
ce of his miſſion, he returned to his throne in the « wh 
© ſun, and appointed a certain number of choſen the 
<< apoſtles to propagate through the world the re. ma 
de ligion he had taught during the courſe of his VI 
« miniſtry. But, before his departure, he pro- hai 
«© miſed, that, at a certain period of time, he fic: 
ce would ſend an apoſtle ſupetior to all others i ani 
« eminence and dignity, whom he called the 56. unt 
cc raclete, or comforter, who ſhould add many © plil 
ce things to the precepts he had delivered, and the 
« diſpel all the errors under which his ſervants thr 
ce Jaboured concerning divine things. This cn. live 
cc forter, thus expreſsly promiſed by CHRIST, of 

« Manes, the Perſian, who, by the order of the in 
cc Mosr Hicn, declared to mortals the whole the 

ce doctrine of ſalvation, without exception, and to 
« without concealing any of its truths, under the ſha 
ce veil of metaphor, or any other covering. © fro 
VII. Thoſe fouls, who believe Jesus CHRIS fine 

ce to be the ſon of Gop, renounce the worſhip ol" of 
ce the Gop of the Jews, who is the PRIxcE O the 
ce DaRKkness, obey the laws delivered by CHRIS ford 
de as they are enlarged and illuſtrated by the cn ang 
ce forter, Manes, and combat, with eee, * for 
ce fortitude, the luſts and appetites of a corrupt this 
« nature, derive from this faith and obediene roy 
ce the ineſtimable advantage of being graduali vin 
ce purified from the contagion of matter. The hav 
ce total purification of fouls cannot, indeed, b vari 
ce accompliſhed during this mortal life. Henc ban 
ce jt is, that the ſouls of men, after death, muß and 
ce paſs through two ſtates more of probation anal fron 
&« trial, by water and fire, before they can aſcenall IX. 
= | 


«c 


to the regions of LIonr. They mount, therez 


fore, firſt into the moon, which conſiſts of A 
« nigh 
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« nign and ſalutary water; from whence, after a © 3 


u- © luſtration of fifteen days, they proceed to the pin. 
, « fun, whoſe purifying fre removes entirely all ——— " 
rolf; their corruption, and effaces all their ſtains. : 
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oſes * The bodies, compoſed of malignant matter, 14 
the which they have left behind them, return to = 
en their firſt ſtate, and enter into their original 1 
re- maſs.” 1 . 
his VIII. « On the other hand, thoſe ſouls who Concerning 8 
pro- have neglected the ſalutary work of their puri- kane” Sr 9 
be fication, paſs, after death, into the bodies of fouls. of 
s in animals, or other natures, where they remain "oi 
pa. until they have expiated their guilt, and accom- 4 N 
nan pliſhed their probation. Some, on account of Wl | 
andi their peculiar obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, paſs 1 
vant” through a ſeverer courſe of trial, being de- 18] 
can livered over, for a certain time, to the power WY 
T, of malignant aerial ſpirits, who torment them 1 
f the in various ways. When the greateſt part of 1 
whole the captive ſouls are reſtored to liberty, and - 
andi to the regions of light, then a devouring fire Fs 
er the ſhall break forth, at the divine command, * 
* from the caverns in which it is at preſent con- 269 
181518" fined, and ſhall deſtroy and conſume the frame 1 
hip o of the world. After this tremendous event, \| ; 
CE ON” the PRINCE and powers of darkneſs ſhall be 1 
1 R150" forced to return to their primitive ſeats of 14 
> com anguiſh and miſery, in which they ſhall dwell 284 
veringßg for ever, For, to prevent their ever renewing {m0 
orrupl® this war in the regions of light, Gop ſhall ſur- 4 
diene round the manſions of DARK xxss with an in- 0 24 
dual vincible guard, compoſed of thoſe ſouls who 1 
The have fallen irrecoverably from the hopes of ſal- i 'q 
d, beg vation, and who, ſet in array, like a military " 
Hence band, ſhall ſurround thoſe gloomy ſeats of woe, | | 
, MV and hinder any of their wretched inhabitants 4; 
'n and from coming forth again to the /ight.” 1 
= IX. In order to remove the ſtrongeſt obſtacles 10 
theres 


at lay againſt the belief of this monſtrous ſyſtem, 


of bes Mares 


« nigh 
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Cha: 
CEN T. Mants rejected almoſt all the ſacred books in WM te | 
Pa, u. Which Chriſtians look for the ſublime truths of gels; 
their holy religion. He affirmed, in the firſt place, WM unde; 
Theopinion that the Old Teſtament was not the work of God, to a 
—— but of the Prince of Darkneſs, who was ſubſtituted eggs 
Weeds. by the Jews in the place of the true God. He yedic 
ment, maintained further, that the Four Goſpels, which live ; 
| contain the hiſtory of CHRIST, were not written their 
by the apoſtles, or, at leaſt, that they were cor- herbs 
rupted and interpolated by deſigning and artful {:lves 
men, and were avgmented with Jewiſh fables and derate 
fictions. He therefore ſupplied their place by 2 tom 
goſpel, which, he ſaid, was dictated to him by The « 
God himſelf, and which he 2 by the mil 
title of Erteng. He rejected alſo the Acts of 160 houſe: 
Apoſtles : and though he acknowledged the ep1/:1M enter 
that are attributed to St. Paul, to be the pro- this 1 
ductions of that divine apoſtle, yet he looked up- tions, 
on them as conſiderably corrupted and falſified ing Gerat 
a variety of paſſages. We have not any certain Th 
account of the judgment he formed concerning heade 
the other books of the New Teſtament. Cass. 
His robe 7 X. The rule of life and manners that Max or . 
— preſcribed to his diſciples was moſt extravagant jor 
rigorous and auſtere, He commanded them t08 wo 5 
mortify and macerate the body, which he loobed f df ou 
upon as intrinſically evil and eſſentially corrupt; to 11:1 
deprive it of all thoſe objects which could contriy rligio 
bute either to its conveniency or delight; to ex- ted [ 
tirpate all thoſe deſires that lead to the purſuit a XI. 
external objects; and to diveſt themſelves of all Erypr 
the paſſions and inſtincts of nature. Such was the His 
unnatural rule of practice which this enormou ad di 
fanatic preſcribed to his followers; but foreſee ng, 2 
ing, at the ſame time, that his ſect could nol Some 
poſſibly become numerous, if this ſevere manne nchen 

of living was to be impoſed without diſtinction 
Divifion of upon all his adherents, he divided his diſcipleg Tak 
kisciſciptes. into #200 Claſſes ; the one of which comprehendeqſ witgri; 


5 I 
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the perfect Chriſtians, under the name of the c EN r. 


ce; and the other, the imperfe& and feeble, „ 


under the title of Hearers. The ele# were obliged 
to a rigorous and entire abſtinence from fleſh, 
eggs, milk, fiſh, wine, all intoxicating drink, 
wedlock, and all amorous gratifications ; and to 
live in a ſtate of the ſharpeſt penury, nouriſhing 
their ſhrivelled and emaciated bodies with bread, 
herbs, pulſe, and melons, and depriving them- 
ſelves of all the comforts that ariſe from the mo- 
derate indulgence of natural paſſions, and alſo 
from a variety of innocent and agreeable purſuits. 
The diſcipline, appointed for the hearers, was of 
2 milder nature. They were allowed to poſſeſs 
houſes, lands, and wealth, to feed upon fleſh, to 
enter into the bonds of conjugal tenderneſs; but 
this hherty was granted them with many limita- 
tons, and under the ſtricteſt conditions of mo- 
deration and temperance. | LRN 
The general aſſembly of the Manicheans was 
headed by a preſident, who reprefented Ixsus 
CyrIST. There were joined to him twelve rulers, 
or maſters, who were deſigned. to repreſent the 


twelve apoſtles ; and theſe were followed by ſeventy- 


two biſhops, the images of the ſeventy-two diſciples 
of our Lord. Theſe biſhops had preſbyters and 
deacons under them, and all the members of theſe 
religious orders were choſen out of the claſs of the 
aeft [F]. | | | | 

XI. The ſect of the Hieracites was formed in 
pt, towards the concluſion of this century, by 


Hitzax of Leontium, a bookſeller by profeſſion, 


and diſtinguiſhed eminently by his extenſive learn- 
ing, and a venerable air of ſanity and virtue. 
dome have conſidered this as a branch of the Ma- 
aichean ſect, but without foundation; ſince, not- 


[f] See all this amply proved in the work intitled Com- 


untarii de rebus Chriſtianorum ante Conſiantinum Magnum. 
with- 


a 1 H. 


The ſect of 
the Hieras 
cites, 


* 
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CENT. withſtanding the agreement of Manzs and Hu- . 
Paxr 11. *AX in ſome points of doctrine, it is certain that doctri 
they differed in many reſpects. HIER Ax main. ale at 
tained, that the principal object of Cxisr's office I Wer " 
and miniſtry was the promulgation of a new lau, was N 
more ſevere and perfect than that of Moses ; ang WW 2? 
from hence he concluded, that the uſe of fleſh, God, 
wine, wedlock, and of other things agreeable to s abſ 
the outward ſenſes, which had been permitted man ( 
under the Moſaic diſpenſation, was abſolutely pro- bon, 
hibited and abrogated by CHRIST. If, indeed, Norr: 
we look attentively into his doctrine, we ſhall e tit 
find that, like Mawes, he did not think that theſe I ar ti 
| auſtere acts of ſelf-denial, were impoſed by CHRIST any ot 


CAP 


| indiſcriminately upon all, but on ſuch only, as were] the he 
| ambitious of aſpiring to the higheſt ſummit 0 belong 
| virtue. To this capital error he added many] en 
| others, which were partly the conſequences off ud im 
| this illuſion, and were, in part, derived from other XII. 
| ſources. He excluded, for example, from the! ABEL] 
| kingdom of heaven, children who died beforel In en] 
| they had arrived to the uſe of reaſon, and that up- {emais, 
| on the ſuppoſition that God was bound to admini-f ant 
| ſter the rewards of futurity, to thoſe only who had} Tos, tl 
fairly finiſhed their victorious conflict with the! ther, § 
body and its luſts. He maintained alſo, that] confi 
| MELcnisEDEc, king of Salem, who bleſſed ABRA- lo him, 
| HAM, Was the Holy Ghoſt; denied the reſurrec- fured 
| tion of the body, and caſt a cloud of obſcurity} lntime 
| over the ſacred ſcriptures by his allegorical fe- noſe o 
tions [g]. . he per; 

The Noe XII. The controverſies relating to the diving Ature 

verſy. = Trinity, which took their riſe in the former cen- 3 


tury, from the introduction of the Grecian philog 
ſophy into the Chriſtian church, were now ſpreads E 
ing with conſiderable vigour, and producing 0 125 
various methods of explaining that inexplicable Thr 


; | | HEODOF 
[el] Erirnan, Here. lavii. Hieracitarum, p. 710, &c. . 
doctrine i vo 
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doctrine. One of the firſt who engaged in this e E N Te 
idle and perilous attempt of explaining what every p ir, 
mortal muſt acknowledge to be incomprehenſible, 
was NoeTus of Smyrna, an obſcure man, and of 
mean abilities. He affirmed, that the Supreme 
God, whom he called the Father, and conſidered 
as abſolutely indiviſible, united himſelf to the 
man Car1sT, whom he called the Son, and was 
born, and crucified with him. From this opinion, 
Noxrus and his followers were diſtinguiſhed by 
1 title of Patripaſſians, i. e. perſons who believe 
that the Supreme Father of the univerſe, and not 
my other divine perſon, had expiated the guilt of 
the human race. And, indeed, this appellation 
belongs to them juſtly, if the accounts which an- 
cient writers give us of their opinions be accurate 
and impartial [H]. . 
XIII. About the middle of this century aroſe Sabelliusj 
SABELLIUS, an African biſhop or preſbyter, who, 
In Pentapolis, a province of Cyrenaica, and in Pto- 
lemais, or Barce, its principal city, explained, in 
a manner very little different from that of Nox- 


rss, che doctrine of ſcripture concerning the Fa- 
* ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. This dogmatiſt had 
1 conſiderable number of followers, who adhered 
wm him, notwithſtanding that his opinions were 
I refuted by Diovvstus, biſhop of Alexandria. His 
id kntiments were, in ſome reſpects, different from 
b. tnoſe of Noꝝrus; the latter was of opinion, that 

be peron of the Father had aſſumed the human 
ine ture of ChRISTHB; whereas SABELLIUS main- 
= tuned, that a certain ehergy only, . proceeding 
1104 tom the Supreme Parent, or a certain portion of 
2ad4 : 


cing [8] See the Diſcourſe HIP POLY us againſt the Hereſy of 
15 eros, in the ſecond volume of his works, publiſhed by 
A 0 MBRICIUs, As alſo EeiPHAN. Hæreſ. lvii. tom. i. p. 479. 


: "HLODORET., Hæret. Fabul. lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 227. tom. 4. 
C. ; PP. 4 a 
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CENT. the divine nature, was united to the Son of God, 
Pali n. the man Jzsvs; and he conſidered, in the ſame 
manner, the Holy Ghoſt, as a portion of the ever. confu 
laſting Father [ iI. From hence it appears, that by hi 
the Sabellians, though they might with juſtice be 
called Patripaſſians, were yet called ſo, by the and le 
ancients, in a different ſenſe from that in which of Pa 
this name was given to the Noetians. 

Beryllu, © XIV. At this fame period, BrryLLUus an Arz- 
bian, biſhop of Bozrah, and a man of eminent 
piety and learning, taught that CHRIS, before K Gb 
his birth, had no proper ſubſiſtence, nor any « fact 
other divinity, than that of the Father; which WM « Cy 
opinion, when conſidered with attention, amounts « rea 
to this: that CHRILSH did not exiſt before Maxy, 
but that a /pirit iſſuing from God himſelf, and and 
therefore ſuperior to all human ſouls, as being 2 
portion of the divine nature, was united to him, 

at the time of his birth. BervyLLus, however, 
was refuted by Ox1cen, with ſuch a victorious 


duc] 
power of argument and zeal, that he yielded up WM involy« 
the cauſe, and returned into the boſom of the Wi by the 
church [E]. 5 of to e 
Paul of a= XV. Paul of Samoſata, biſhop of Antioch, and meetin 
molaiz. alſo a magiſtrate or civil judge, was very diffe- errors, 
ent from the pious and candid BERYLLus, both in At ler 
point of morals and doctrine. He was a vain and the yes 
| = clan, d 
[i] Almoſt all the hiſtorians, who give accounts of the an- his "as 
cient hereſies, have made particular mention of Sa BEL 1 1v5.Wl : Bae 
Among others, ſee Eus EB. Hiſt. Eccle/. lib. vi. cap. vi. p. 2524 on 
ATHANAS. Libro de ſententia Dionyſii. All the paſſages of the the Cpl 
ancient authors, relating to SaBELL1us, are carefully collected XV] 
by the learned CRRISTor HER Wormivs, in his H:/oria da- tioned 
belliana, printed in 8vo, at Francfort and Leipfich, 1696. WT: chi ? 
[4] EuseB. H. Ecclef. lib. vi. cap. xx. p. 222. cap. k uh 
XXXill. p. 231. Hizronym. Catalog. Scriptor. Eccleſ. cape eaded 
Ix. p. 137. SOCRATES, Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 174 
and among the moderns, Le CLerc, Ars Critica, vol. . I] E 
_ II. F 1. cap. xiv. p. 293. CHAUFFEPIED, Nu , la] 2 
idion. Hist. Crit, tom, i. P · 208. ; rum, to: 
7 arrogant ? 773. 
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arrogant man, whom riches had rendered inſo- © EU r. 
lent and ſelf-ſufficient IJ. He introduced much p, 1. . 


confuſion and trouble into the eaſtern churches, 
by his new explication of the doctrine of the 
goſpel concerning the nature of Gop and CarrsT, 
and left behind him a ſe&, that aſſumed the title 
of Paulians, or Paulianiſts. As far as we can 
judge of his doctrine, by the accounts of it that 
have been tranſmitted to us, it ſeems to have 
amounted to this: That the Son and the Holy 
« Ghoſt exiſt in God in the ſame manner as the 
« faculties of reaſon and activity do in man: that 
« ChRIST was born a mere man; but that the 
« reaſon or wiſdom of the Father deſcended into 
e him, and by him wrought miracles upon earth, 


(i © and inſtructed the nations: and finally, that, 
a WJ © on account of this union of the divine word with 
che man Jesvs, CuRIST might, though impro- 
„ © perly, be called God.“ 
us} Such were the real ſentiments of Paul. He 
vp involved them, however, in ſuch deep obſcurity, 
he WW by the ambiguous forms of ſpeech he made uſe 
= of to explain and defend them, that, after ſeveral 
nd i meetings of the councils held to examine his 
er- errors, they could not convict him of hereſy. 
mi At length, indeed, a council was aſſembled, in 
nd i the year 269, in which MaLcaton, the rhetori- 


can, drew him forth from his obſcurity, detected 
tis evaſions, and expoſed him in his true colours; 
„ conſequence of which he was degraded from 
oY he epiſcopal order [un]. 
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cl XVI. It was not only in the point now men- Abſurdities 


e tioned, that the doctrine of the goſpel ſuffered 


D 3 
* 3 * 
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* — — — = 
#.- > 


7 rabian phi- 


_— this time, from the erroneous fancies of wrong- loſophers, 


cap. beaded doctors. For there ſprung up now, in 
74. 
ol. „ {!] Evses, Hi. Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 279. 
bea, [m] Epiftol. Concil. Antioch. ad Paulum in Bibliotheca Pa- 
. tom. xi. p. 302. Dionyſis Alex. Ep. ad Paulum, ib. 
Þ 273. Decem Pauli Samoſatem Quæiſtiones, ib. p. 278. | 
2 2 Arabia, 
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— 


The trou- 


- Hles excited 


in the 
church by 
the Nova- 
tians, 


ed the doctrine of Chriſtianity by their opinions; 
their crime was, that by the unreaſonable ſeverity 
of their diſcipline, they gave occaſion to the molt} 
deplorable diviſions, and made an unhappy rent] 
NovaTIAN, a preſbyter of the 


The Internal Hisrokr of the Chuck. 


Arabia, a certain ſort of minute philoſophers, the 
diſciples of a maſter, whoſe obſcurity has con- 
cealed him from the knowledge of after-ages, who 
denied the immortality of the ſoul, believed that 
it periſhed with the body, but maintained, at the 
ſame time, that it was to be again recalled to life 
with the body, by the power of God. The phi. 
loſophers, who held this opinion, were called 
Arabians from their country. ORIGEN was called 
from Egypt, to make head againſt this riſing 
ſect, and diſputed againſt them, in a full coun- 
cil, with ſuch remarkable ſucceſs that they aban- 


doned their erroneous ſentiments, and returned 


to the received doctrine of the church. | 
XVII. Among the ſects that aroſe in this cen- 

tury, we place that of the Novatians the laſt. 

This ſe& cannot be charged with having corrupt- 


in the church. 
church of Rome, a man alſo of uncommon learn- 


ing and eloquence, but of an auſtere and rigid 
entertained the moſt unfavourable] 


character, 
ſentiments of thoſe who had been ſeparated from 


the communion of the church. He indulged his} 
inclination to ſeverity ſo far, as to deny that} 
ſuch as had fallen into the commiſſion of grievous} 
tranſgreſſions, eſpecially thoſe who had apoſta-J 
tized from the faith, under the perſecution ſet on 
foot by Decrus, were to be again received into, 


the boſom of the church. The greateſt part of 


the preſbyters were of a different opinion in this] 


matter, eſpecially CoxxELius, whole credit and 
influence were raiſed to the higheſt pitch by the 


eſteem and admiration which his eminent virtues] 
Hence it happened, that, 


when a biſhop was to be choſen, in the year 2505 
TY 10 


ſo naturally excited. 
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to ſucceed FA BIA N us in the ſee of Rome, No- 
vaTIAN oppoſed the election of CorntrLivs, with 
the greateſt activity and bitterneſs. His oppo- 
fition, however, was in vain, for CORNELIUS was 


choſen to that eminent office of which his diſtin- 


ouiſhed merit rendered him ſo highly worthy. 
NovaTIaN, upon this, ſeparated himſelf from 
the juriſdiction of CoxxELIus, who, in his turn, 
called a council at Rome, in the year 251, and 
cut off NovaTIan and his partiſans from the 
communion of the church. This turbulent man, 
being thus excommunicated, erected a new ſo- 
ciety, of which he was the firſt biſhop; and 
which, on account of the ſeverity of its diſci- 
pline, was followed by many, and flouriſhed, 
until the fifth century, in the greateſt part of 
thoſe provinces which had received the goſpel. 
The chief perſon who aſſiſted Novarran in this 
enterprize, was NovaTus, a Carthaginian preſby- 
ter, a man of no principles, who, during the 
heat of this controverſy, had come from Carthage 
to Rome, to eſcape the reſentment and excommu- 
nication of CyPRIAN, his biſhop, with whom he 
was highly at variance. 
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XVIII. There was no difference, in point of The fereri- 
ty of the 


Novatians 


5 doctrine, between the Novatians and other 

ut Chriſtians, What peculiarly diſtinguiſhed them 8 
us ds, their refuſing to re- admit to the communion **** 
* of the church, thoſe who, after baptiſm, had 


fallen into the commiſſion of heinous crimes, 
tough they did not pretend, that even ſuch were 
of MI ffluded from all poſſibility or hopes of ſalvation. 
They conſidered the Chriſtian church as a ſociety 
and bere virtue and innocence reigned univerſally, 
the and none of whoſe members, from their entrance 
into it, had defiled themſelves with any enormous 
that i me; and, of conſequence, they looked upon 
2605 frery ſociety, which re- admitted heinous offend- 

ta es to its communion, as unworthy of the title 
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The Internal HrstTory of the Cnvurcy, 


of a true Chriſtian church. It was from hence 
alſo, that they aſſumed the title of Cathari, i. e. 
the pure; and, what ſhewed ſtill a more extraya- 
gant degree of vanity and arrogance, they obliged 
ſuch as came over to them from the general body 
of Chriſtians, to ſubmit to be baptiſed a ſecond 
time, as a neceſſary preparation for entering into 
their ſociety. For ſuch deep root had their fa- 
vourite opinion concerning the irrevocable rejec- 
tion of heinous offenders taken in their minds, 


and ſo great was its influence upon the ſentiments | 


they entertained of other Chriſtian ſocieties, that 
they conſidered the baptiſm adminiſtered in thoſe 
churches, which received the lapſed to their com- 


munion, even after the moſt ſincere and undoubt- 1 
ed repentance, as abſolutely diveſted of the power} 
of imparting the remiſſion of fins []. 


[z] EvsgB1vs, Hiſt. Eccle/. lib. vi. cap. xliii. p. 242. 
CyyRlanvus warits Epiſtolis, xlix. li. &c. ALBASPINAUS,} 
Obſervat. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. xx, xxi. Jos. Au. Ors1, Dr} 
criminum capital. inter veteres Chriſtianos abſolutione, p. 254. 


KEnCKEL, De hæreſi Novatiana. 
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FOURTH CENTURY. 


Tl. 


The External HisTory of the CHuRcn. 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous and calamitous events which happen- 
ed to the church during this century. 


l HAT I may not ſeparate facts, which c EN r. 
are intimately connected with each „ 1. 
other, I have judged it expedient to 
combine, in the ſame chapter, the proſperous and. 
calamitous events that happened to the church 
during this century, inſtead of treating them ſe- 
parately, as I have hitherto done. This com- 
bination, which preſents things in their natural 
relations, as ll th or effects, is, undoubtedly, 
the principal circumſtance that renders hiſtory 
raly intereſting. In following, however, this 
plan, the order of time ſhall alſo be obſerved with 
5 much accuracy as this intereſting combination 
of events will admit of. 155 
In the beginning of this century, the Roman The church 1 
empire was under the dominion of four chiefs, ae peace | 
0 whom two, DiocLETian and MAXIMIAN trance of | 
ERCULEUS, were of ſuperior dignity, and were *»ccawury, 
Uſtinguiſhed each by the title of AvcusTus ; 


while 


— ——— — —— —— — eee — ns — — — 
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| The perſe. 


* while the other two, viz. Coxs TAN Tus CRTORU 
Pan r 1, and Maximinus GalLERIus, were in a Certain 
— degree of ſubordination to the former, and were 
honoured with the appellation of Cæs ARS. Under 
theſe four emperors, the church enjoyed an agree. 
able calm [a]. DiocLeTIan, though much ad- 
dicted to ſuperſtition, did not, however, enter. 
rain any averſion to the Chriſtians: and Coy. 
STANTIUS CHLORUsS, who, following the dictates 
of right reaſon alone in the worſhip of the deity, 
had abandoned the abſurdities of polytheiſm, 


treated them with condeſcenſion and benevolence} 


This alarmed the Pagan prieſts, whoſe intereſts 
were ſo cloſely connected with the continuance of 
the ancient ſuperſtitions, and who apprehended, 


not without reaſon, that, to their great detri- 
ment, the Chriſtian religion would become daily] 


more univerſal and triumphant throughout the} 
empire. Under theſe anxious fears of the down- 
fal of their authority, they addreſſed themſelves] 
to DiocLeTIan, whom they knew to be of 2 
timorous and credulous diſpoſition, and, by 
fictitious oracles and other ſuch perfidious ſtrata- 
gems, endeavoured to engage him to perſecute 
the Chriſtians | 5]. | 


cuti 5 | 
dar Diocle time, unmoved by the treacherous arts of a ſelfiſh 


nian, and ſuperſtitious prieſthood, who, when they 
perceived the ill ſucceſs of their cruel efforts 
addreſſed themſelves to Maximinus GALERIUSH 
one of the Cxsars, and alſo ſon-in-law to Diog 
CLETIAN, in order to accompliſh their unrigh- 


teous purpoſes. This prince, whoſe groſs 1gn04 
rance of every thing but military affairs was 


accompanied with a fierce and ſavage tempery 


la] Evsznivs, Hift. Fcclgſ. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 291, &c. 
[5] EuszBivs, De vita Conſtantini, lib. ii. cap. I. p. 467 


LacTanT1H Inftitut. divin. lib. iv. cap. xxvii. p. 393+ Idem 


De mortibus perſeguutor, cap. x. p. 943+ edit. Heumann. 
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ſigns. Set on, therefore, by the malicious in- 
ſinuations of the heathen prieſts, the ſuggeſtions 
of a ſuperſtitious mother, and the ferocity of his 
own” natural diſpoſition, he ſolicited DioclETIAN 
with ſuch indefatigable importunity, and in ſuch 
an urgent manner, for an edi&t againſt the 
Chriſtians, that he, at length, obtained his horrid 
purpoſe. For in the year 303, when this em- 
peror was at Nicomedia, an order was obtained 
from him to pull down the churches of the 
Chriſtians, to burn all their books and writings, 
and to take from them all their civil rights and 
rivileges, and render them incapable of any 
Hier or civil promotion [e]. This firſt edi, 
though rigorous and ſevere, extended not to the 
lives of the Chriſtians, for DiocLETIaN was ex- 
tremely averſe to ſlaughter and bloodſhed; it 
vas, however, deſtructive to many of them, par- 
ticularly to thoſe who refuſed to deliver the ſacred 
books into the hands of the magiſtrates [d]. 
Many Chriſtians therefore, and among them ſe- 
veral biſhops and preſbyters, ſeeing the conſe- 
quences of this refuſal, delivered up all the 
religious books and other ſacred things that were 
in their poſſeſſion, in order to ſave their lives. 


teady and reſolute Chriſtians, who looked upon 
this compliance as facrilegious, and branded: thoſe 
who were guilty of it with the ignominious ap- 
iohs pellation of traditors [e]. 


g [c] LacTanTivs, De mortibus perſequutor, e. xi. p · 
I = £v5:B1us, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. 1. p· 293. &c. * 
Perg [4] AucusTINUs, Breviculo collat. cum Donatiſtis, cap. 

v. wü. p. 387. 390. tom. ix. opp. BALVzII Miſcellan. 


&c. om. ü. p. 77. 92. | 

40% (e] Orrarus MiLlevirt. De Schiſmate Donatiſtar. lib. i. 
ü. p. 13, &c. edit. Pinian. ALES 

l III. 


This conduct was highly condemned by the moſt 
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III. Not long after the publication of this firſt 


edict againſt the Chriſtians, a fire broke out, at 


two different times, in the palace of Nicomeni, 
where GaLERivs lodged with DrocLETIAN. The 
Chriſtians were accuſed, by their enemies, as the 
authors of this [F]; and the credulous Diocts- 
TIAN, too eaſily perſuaded of the truth of this 
charge, cauſed vaſt numbers of them to ſuffer at 


 Nicomedia, the puniſhment of incendiaries, and 


to be tormented in the moſt inhuman and infa. 
mous manner [g]. About the ſame time, there 


aroſe certain tumults and ſeditions in Armenia and 
in Syria, which were alſo attributed to the Chriſt- 
ians by their irreconcileable enemies, and dex- 
terouſly made uſe of to arm againſt them the 


emperor's fury. And accordingly DiocLerTlax, } 
by a new edict, ordered all the biſhops and mi- 
niſters of the Chriſtian church to be caſt into 


priſon. Nor did his inhuman violence end here; 
for a third edit was ſoon iſſued out, by which it 


was ordered, that all ſorts of torments ſhould be} 
employed, and the moſt inſupportable puniſh- 
ments invented to force theſe venerable captives] 


to renounce their profeſſion by ſacrificing to the 


heathen gods [Y]; for it was hoped, that, if the 
biſhops and doctors of the church could be} 
brought to yield, their reſpective flocks would be 


[> NI] LactanTivs aſſures us, that Garerivs cauſed Þ 
fire to be privately ſet to the palace, that he might lay the 
blame of it upon the Chriſtians, and by that means incenſe} 
DiocLETian ſtill more againſt them; in which horrid ſtrata- 
gem he ſucceeded, for never was any perſecution ſo bloody} 
and inhuman, as that which this credulous emperor now {ct | 


on foot againit them. 


Ie] EuszB. Hit. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. vi. p. 297. Lac-i 


TANT. De mortibus perſequut. cap. xiv. p. 948. Coxs TAN 


Tinus M. Oratio ad jandor. cœtum, cap. xxv. p. 601. 


% Evses. Hiſt. Eccle/. lib. viii. cap. vii, p. 298. Idem, | 


De martyribus Paleſtinæ. 
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eaſily induced to follow their example. An im- 
menſe number of perſons, illuſtriouſly diſtin- 
guiſned by their piety and learning, became the 


. Wh victims of this cruel ſtratagem throughout the 
whole Roman empire, Gaul excepted, which was 
ander the mild and equitable dominion of Con- 
„ Wh 5raxrivs CrLorns [i]. Some were puniſhed in 
c WJ {och a ſhameful manner, as the rules of decency 
1 WM oblige us to pals in filence; ſome were put to 
. (each after having had their conſtancy tried by 
e edious and inexpreſſible tortures ; and ſome were 
dat to the mines to draw out the remains of a 
. WH miſcrable life in poverty and bondage. 

5 IV. In the ſecond year of this horrible perſe- 
de cotion, the 304th of the Chriſtian era, a fourth 
„ Wh clic was publiſhed by DiocLertian, at the inſti- 
Wl gation of GaLtrIvs, and the other inveterate 
to enemies of the Chriſtian name. By it the ma- 
e; itrates were ordered and commiſſioned to force 
ir il Chriſtians, without diſtinction of rank or ſex, 
be WH fo ſacrifice to the gods, and were authorized to 


employ all forts of torments in order to drive 
them to this act of apoſtaſy [4]. The diligence 
he nd zeal of the Roman magiſtrates, in the execu- 
ne ton of this inhuman edict, had liked to have 
be proved fatal to the Chriſtian caule [I]. 


5 


CEN To 


Pan I. 


The affairs 
of the 
Chriſtians 
reduced to a 
dangerous 
crifise 


be GALERIUS now made no longer a myſtery of h 


be ambirious project he had been revolving in his 
1 mind. Finding his ſcheme ripe for execution, 
the WY de obliged DiocLETIAN and MaxIMLIAN Herev- 
enſe kus to reſign the imperial dignity, and declared 
himſelf emperor of the eaſt ; leaving in the weſt 
(i: WM ConsTantius CrLorus, with the ill ſtate of 


A Co i] LacTanTivs, De mortibus perſequut. CAP. xv. p. 951. 

AN VSEBIUS, Hit. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. xiii. p. 309. Cap. xviii. 
Pp: 317. 

lem, 


115 Euszglus, De mar:yribus Paleſiinæ, cap. ul. p. 321, 
c * 


Ai IM (] Lacranrivs, Inflitue. di vin. Lb. v. cap. xi. p. 449. 
, whoſe 
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CENT. whoſe health he was well acquainted. He choſe yl 
Pazr 1, Colleagues according to his own fancy, and, reje&. found 
ing the propoſal of DioclETIAN, who recom. ulurp 
mended MaxtnTivs, and ConSTANTINE the {0n Wl 2 

of CoxsraxTius, to that dignity, his choice fl ble! 

upon SxverRus and Daza, his ſiſter's fon, to elf tc 

whom he had, a little before, given the name of Max 
Maximin [m]. This revolution reſtored peace purpl 

to thoſe Chriſtians, who lived in the weſtern akne 
provinces, under the adminiſtration of Coxs rav. the p 

ius []; while thoſe of the eaſt, under the Wl > 

tyranny of GaLERrIvs, had their ſufferings and ** 
calamities dreadfully augmented [o]. Tt 

ee, V. The divine providence, however, was pre- Arie 
the church paring more ſerene and happy days for the ef tr: 
Oy church. In order to this, it confounded the mults 
of Condes. ſchemes of GaLERIvs, and brought his counſels] e 
5 to nothing. In the year 306, Coxsravrius pt 
CHLorus dying in Britain, the army ſaluted with condi 

the title of Aucusrus, his ſon ConsTanTixy, lers 
ſurnamed afterwards the GREAT on account of} that 

his illuſtrious exploits, and forced him to accept publi 

the purple. This proceeding, which muſt have baut 

ſtung the tyrant GaLERIvs to the heart, he was, heavi 
nevertheleſs, obliged to bear with patience, and of th 

even to confirm with the outward marks of his Ciſeaſ 
approbation. Soon after a civil war broke out, guage 

the occaſion of which was as follows: Maxi ſole 
GalLERlus, inwardly enraged at the election of ud 1 
ConsTanTinE by the ſoldiers, ſent him indeed A 

the purple, but gave him only the title of Can, 1 card 

and created Severus emperor. Maxkxrius, the > 

ſon of Maximilian HERCULEUSs, and ſon-in-law to WW 4 
GaLERI1us, provoked at the preference given to A Se: 

ron {c 

LA] LactanT. De mortibus perſeguut. cap. Xvil. p. 954 — 

cap. XX. p. 961. | edition 

[z] EustB. De martyribus Pal:ftine, cap. xili. p. 345 · [+] 

Le] LAcTAR Tr. De mortibus perſeguut. cap. xxi. p. 904- ren r 


x GEVERUS, | 


* 
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uſurpation, that the Roman people hoped, by his 
means, to deliver themſelves from the inſupport- 
able tyranny of GaLeRius, Having cauſed him- 
ſelf to be proclaimed emperor, he choſe his father 
MaxixiAx for his colleague, who, receiving the 
purple from the hands of his ſon, was univerſally 
acknowledged in that character by the ſenate and 
the people. Amidft all theſe troubles and commo- 
tons CONSTANTINE, beyond all human expecta- 
tion, made his way to the imperial throne, 

The weſtern Chriſtians, thoſe of Taly and 
Africa excepted [p], enjoyed a tolerable degree 
of tranquillity and liberty during theſe civil tu- 
te mules. Thoſe of the eaſt ſeldom continued for 
eu conſiderable time in the ſame ſituation ; ſub- 
ect to various changes and revolutions ; their 
condition was ſometimes adverſe and ſometimes 
tolerably eaſy, according to the different ſcenes 
that were preſented by the fluctuating ſtare of 
public affairs. At length however Maximin 
GALERIUS, who had been the author of their 
heavieſt calamities, being brought to the brink 


"I of the grave by a moſt dreadful and lingering 
his eaſe [9], whoſe complicated horrors no. lan- 
our Sage can expreſs, publiſhed, in the year 311, 


a ſolemn edict, ordering the perſecution to ceaſe, 
and reſtoring freedom and ' repoſe to the Chriſt- 
ans, againſt whom he had exerciſed ſuch un- 
teard-of cruelties []. 


e] The reaſon of this exception is, that the provinces 
of [taly and Africa, though nominally under the government 
of SevERUs, were yet in fa& ruled by GaLERIUS with an 
ron ſceptre. | 

tF [q] See a lively deſcription of the diſeaſe of GaLE- 
nus in the Univerſal Hijlory, vol. xv. p. 359. of the Dublith 


edition, | 
J EVsr . Hag. Feelef. lib. viii. cap. xvi. p. 314. Lace 
T38TIUS, De mortibus penſeguut. cap. Xxxiii. p. 981. 
RUS, VI. 


$xyzRuS, aſſumed the imperial dignity, and er N r. 
found the leſs difficulty in making good this par 1. 
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CENT. VI. After the death of GALERTUs, his domi. 
Paz 1. nions fell into the hands of Maximin and Lic. 
xius, who divided between them the provinces 
and by tne he had poſſeſſed. At the ſame time, Maxkx- 
Maxeatiuz. T1US, who had uſurped the government of Africa 
and Italy, determined to make war upon Cox- 

STANTINE, who was now maſter of Spain and the 

Gauls, and this with the ambitious view of re. 

ducing, under his dominion, the whole weſtern 

empire. ConsTaNTINE, appriſed of this deſign, 

marched with a part of his army into Tay, gave 

battle to MaxenTius at a ſmall diſtance from 

Rome, and defeated totally that abominable ty. 

rant, who, in his precipitate flight, fell into the 

: Tiber, and was drowned. After this victory, 
which happened in the year 312, ConsTANnTING, 

and his colleague LIcIx Ius, immediately granted 

to the Chriſtians a full power of living according 

to their own laws and inſtitutions ; which power 

was ſpecified ſtill more clearly in another edict, 

drawn up at Milan, in the following year [!. 
Maximin, indeed, who ruled in the eaſt, was 
preparing new calamities for the Chriſtians, and 
threatening alſo with deſtruftion the weſtern em- 

perors. But his projects were diſconcerted by 

the victory which Licinivs gained over his army, 

and, through diſtraction and deſpair, he ended 

his life by poiſon, in the year 313. 

Different o- VII. About the ſame time, ConSTANTINE the 
pinionscon- GREAT, who had hitherto diſcovered no religious 


cerning the 


inſtiti 
convi, 
to em 
all thi 
the a 


faith o principles of any kind, embraced Chriſtianity] y P 
—_— in conſequence, as it is ſaid, of a miraculous cry5,) en 


Vere 


which appeared to him in the air, as he was * 


marching towards Rome to attack MAXENTIUS. 
But that this extraordinary event was the reaſon} 
of his converſion, is a matter that has never yet 


[] Euses. Hi. Eccleſ. lib. x. cap. v. p. 388. Lacrax- 
ius, De mortibus perſequut. cap. xlvili. p. 1007+ * 
ä cen, 


5 


* 
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been placed in ſuch: a light, as to diſpel all c Nr. 
doubts and difficulties. For the firſt edi& of p,!” , 
ConSTANTINE in favour of the Chriſtians, '-and - 
many other circumſtances that might be here 
alleged, ſhew, indeed, that he was well diſpoſed 
to them and to their worſhip, but are no ;proof 
that he looked upon Chriſtianity as the only true 
religion; which, however, would have heen the 
natural effect of a miraculous converſion. It ap- 


" WF pears evident, on the contrary, that this emperor 

a conſidered the other religions, and particularly 

* that which was handed down from the ancient 8 

v. Romans, 8 alſo true and uſeful to mankind; and a rd, : h | 

a declared it as his intention and deſire, that they _ , $11.9 
| ſhould all be exerciſed and profeſſed in the em- — ws 
1 pire, leaving to each individual the liberty of 11 
e hering to that which he thought the beſt. 0 
ing CONSTAN'TINE, it 1s true, did, not remain always 1 { 
we n chis ſtate of indifference. In proceſs, of time, 1 
ic, de acquired more extenſive views. of the exgel- 1 
5 lence and importance of the Chriſtian religion, at | 
v e Sragually arrived at an entire perſyaſion..of x 
ads bearing alone the ſacred marks of, ccleſtial '\ 61H 
em- truth, and of a divine origin. He was convinced | 


of the falſchood and impiety of all other religious 
inſtitutions; and, acting in conſequence of this 
conviction, he exhorted earneſtly all his ſubjects 
to embrace the goſpel; and at length employed 


A 
—_ 


=P k 
. *s EE a... 
* * 


— 


—— 


- 
Een, 


che che force of his authority in the abolition of £80 
5 the ancient ſuperſtition... It is not indeed eaſy, 1 1 
mity, nor perhaps poſſible, to fix preciſely the time 915 
croſd when the religious ſentiments of ConsTANTINE 1 
was dere ſo far changed, as to render all religions, wel 
but that of CnRIST, the objects of his averſion. bel 
TIUS» 5 , . OBA 
eaſon All thar we know, with certainty, N 5 : 
r yet iis matter is, that this change was firſt publiſhe' Nama 


to che world by the laws and edicts [7] which this Fl 
crax-WMl Boss. De wit Conftant. lib, ii, cap. xx. p. 453. Cap. j 


i Wal”! 
been Vor. . . emperor 14 
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Of Con- 
ſtantine't 
fincerity in 
the proteſ- 
Aon of 
Chriſtian- 
ity. 


were only made known towards the latter end 


that, from his converſion to the laſt period of his 
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emperor iſſued out in the year 324, when, after the 
defeat and death of Licinivs, he reigned, without 
a colleague, ſole lord of the Roman empire. His 
deſigns, however, with reſpect to the abolition of 
the ancient religion of the Romans, and the tole. 
rating no other form of worſhip but the Chriſtian, 


of his life, by the edits he iſſued out for de- 
ſtroying the heathen temples and prohibiting ſa- 
crifices [u]. 

VIII. The fincerity of ConsTanTINE's zeal for 
Chriſtianity can ſcarcely be doubted, unleſs it be 
maintained, that the outward actions of men are, 
in no degree, a proof of their inward ſentiments, 
It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that the life and ac- | 
tions of this prince were not ſuch as the Chriſtian 
religion demands from thoſe who profeſs to be- 
heve its ſublime doctrines. It is alſo certain, 


hfe, he continued in the ſtate of a catechumen, and | 
was not received by baptiſm into the number of 
the faithful, until a few days before his death, when 
that ſacred rite was adminiſtered to him at Nic- 
media, by Euskgius, biſhop of that place []. 
But neither of theſe circumſtances are ſufficient to 
Prove, that he was not entirely perſuaded of the 
divinity of the Chriſtian religion, or that his 
profeſſion of the goſpel was an act of pure diſi- 


([a] See Gobor AED ad codic. Theedo/ian. tom. vi. part |, 
p. 290. 815 | EY 
5 Evusz81vs, De vita Conftantini, lib. iv. cap. lxi, Ix. 
Thoſe who, upon the authority of certain records (whoſe date 
1s modern, and whoſe credit is extremely dubious) affirm, | 
that ConsTanTInE was baptized in the year 324, at Rome, 
by -SYLVESTER, the biſhop of that city, are evidently mil- 
taken. Thoſe, even of the Romiſh church, who are the 
molt eminent for their learning and ſagacity, reject ibis 
notion. See Nox 1s, Hi. Donatiſt. tom. iv. opp- p. 650, 
Tron. Maxx Manacai Origin. et Antiguit. Chriſtian 

tom. ii. p. 232. 
mulation. 
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mulation. For it was a cuſtom with many, in CE NT. 
this century, to put off their baptiſm to the laſt p Sari . 
hour, that thus immediately after receiving by 
this rite che remiſſion of their ſins, they might 
aſcend pure and ſpotleſs to the manſions of life 
and immortality. Nor are the crimes of Con- 
STANTINE any proof of the inſincerity of his pro- 
feſſion, ſince nothing is more evident, though 
it be ſtrange and unaccountable, than that many 
who believe, in the firmeſt manner, the truth 
and divinity of the goſpel, yet violate its laws by 
repeated tranſgreſſions, and live in contradiction 
to their own inward principles. Another queſtion 
of a different nature might be propoſed here, viz. 
Whether motives of a worldly kind did not con- 
tribute, 1n a certain meaſure, to give Chriſtianity, 
in the eſteem of ConsTANTINE, a preference to 
all other religious ſyſtems? It is indeed pro- 
bable, that this prince perceived the admirable 
tendency of the Chriſtian doctrine and precepts 
to promote the ſtability of government, by pre- 
ſerving the citizens in their obedience to the 
reigning powers, and in the practice of thoſe 
virtues that render a ſtate happy. And he 
muſt naturally have obſerved, how YefeCtive 
the Roman ſuperſtition was in this important 


point [x]. 2 


[x] See EvszB1vs, De vita Conſtant. lib. i. cap. xxvii. 
p. 421. lt has been ſometimes remarked, by the more 
eminent writers of the Roman hiſtory, that the ſuperſtition of 
that people, contrary to what Dr. Mos ni here obſerves, 
had a great influence in keeping them in their ſubordina- 
uon and allegiance. It is more particularly obſerved, that 


in no other nation the ſolemn obligation of an oath was 
\ this treated with ſuch reſpect, and . fulfilled with ſuch a reli- 
650. Bious circumſpection, and ſuch an inviolable fidelity. But, 
iar. notwithſtanding all this, it is certain, that e if 
t may be dexterouſly turned to good purpoſes, may be . 


equally employed to bad. The artifice of an augur could 
ve rendered ſuperſtition as uſeful to the infernal defigns of - 
i Tarquin and a CaTtilineg, as 30 the noble and virtuous 
| 1 | purpoſes 


s * 
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Cu 
en ner. IX. The doubts and difficulties that naturally whi 
Pai 1. Ariſe in the mind, concerning the miraculous criſs crot 

— that CoxsrAN TIN E ſolemnly declared he had ſeen, dre: 
& vg ie about noon, in the air, are many and conſider- VIN 
y him in | E . FEA 
the air. able. It is eaſy, indeed, to refute the opinion opit 
of thoſe, who look upon this prodigy as a cun- weit 
ning fiction invented by the emperor to animate X 
his troops in the enſuing. battle, or who conſider elatt 
the narration. as wholly fabulous [y]. The ſenti- STA 
ment alſo of thoſe, who imagine that this pre- 
tended croſs was no more than a natural pheno- wn 
menon in a ſolar. halo, is, perhaps, more inge- b 
nious, than ſolid and convincing [Z]. Nor, in the the f 
third place, do we think it ſufficiently proved, count 
that the divine power interpoſed here to confirm oy 
the. wavering faith of ConSTANTINE by a ſtupen- von 
dous miracle. The only hypotheſis then | a], cath; 
| =: | 80095 1 which peara 
5 TW | | | does! 
purpoſes of à PuBLI1cor.a or a TRA IAN. But true Chriſtianity Chrif 
can animate or encourage to nothing that is not juſt and good. who y 
It tends to ſupport government by the principles of piety and MEN, 
juſtice, and not by the ambiguous flight of birds, and ſuch like heave 
deluſions. more 
Do] Hoa N BER. Comment, ad Bullam Urbani, viii. de Ina- NER 
gin. cultu, p. 182..O1st11vs, Thaur. Numiſm. Antiq. p. 463: inforn 
Torirus, Preface to the French Tranſlation of LoxG1n us, as uſe of 
alſo his Adnet. ad LAQTANTIUM de Mort. Perſequut. cap. xlv. but a 
Custsr. ThHomas1vs, Obſervat. Hallenſ. tom. 1. p. 380. his lif 
[s] Jo. Ax D. Scyumipivs, Dif. de luna in cruce viſa. Jo. che 0 
ALB. Faszicivs, Diff. de cruce à Conſtantino viſa, in his lim a 
Biblioth, Græca, vol. vi. cap. 1. p. 8, &c. ü tioned 
a] This hypotheſis of Dr. Mos REIM is not more credible voſt { 
than the real appearance of a croſs in the air.— Both events are mentic 
recorded by the ſame authority. And, if the veracity of Cox- [aa 
s Ax TIN E, or of EusEB1vs, are queſtioned with reſpect to STAN 
the appearance of a croſs in the day, they can ſcarcely be con- Fas 
fided in with reſpect to the truth of the nocturnal viſion, It is P. 260 
very ſurpriſing to {ee the learned authors of the Univer/a/ H:jiory Wi Erniny 
adopt, without exception, all the accounts of EuszB1Us con- Deror, 
cerning this croſs, which are extremely liable to ſuſpicion; theſe l 
which EvssB1vs himſelf ſeems to have believed but in part, and B, 
and for the truth of all which he is careful not to make himſelf WW „nn 
anſwerable. (See that author De vita Conflant. lib, ii. cap. 1x-) WW Ms py 
This whole ſtory is attended with difficulties, which render WW 1727, 


% - 


it, both as a miracle and as a fact, extremely dubious, to lay 


— S 
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which remains, is, that we conſider this famous ek x f. 
croſs as a viſion repreſented to the emperor in a 


dream, with the remarkable inſcription, nac 
VINCE, i. e. IN THIS CONQUER ; and this latter 
opinion 1s maintained by authors of conſiderable 
weight (aa. | 

X. The joy, with which the Chriſtians were 
elated on account of the favourable edits of CoN- 
STANTINE and Licinivs, was ſoon interrupted by 


no more,—lIt. will neceſſarily be aſked, whence it comes to 
piſs, that the relation of a fact, which is ſaid to have been 
een by the whole army, is delivered by Evstz1us, upon 
the fole credit of ConsTanTINnE ? This is the more unac- 
countable, that EuszB1us lived and converſed with many 
that muſt have been ſpectators of this event, had it really hap- 
pened, and whoſe unanimous teſtimony would have prevented 
the neceſſity of ConsTanT1xe's confirming it to him by an 
oath. The ſole relation of one man, concerning a public ap- 
pearance, is not ſufficient to give complete conviction z nor 
does it appear, that this tory was generally believed by the 
Chriſtians, or by others, fince ſeveral eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, 
who wrote after EuszB1vs, particularly Rurrix and Sozo- 
MEN, make no mention of this appearance of a croſs in the 
heavens. The nocturnal %on was, it muſt be confeſſed, 
more generally known and believed. Upon which Dr. LAR - 
xy makes this conjecture, that when ConsTANTINE fir 
informed the people of the reafon that induced him to make 
ule of the ſign of the croſs in his army, he alleged nothing 
but a dream for that purpoſe ;- but that, in the latter part of 
lis life, when he was acquainted with EuszB1us, he added, 
the other particular, of a luminous croſs, ſeen ſomewhere by 
him and his army in the day-time (for the place is not men- 
tioned) ; and that, the emperor having related this in the 
moſt folemn manner, Euss81vus thought himſelf obliged to 
mention it. | 120 
aa] All the writers, who have given any accounts of Cox- 
STANTINE the GxEATr, are caretully enumerated by J. A. 
ABRICIUS,' in his Lux Salut. Evang. toti orbi exor. cap. xii. 
p. 260, who alſo mentions, cap. xii. p. 237. the laws con- 
eerning religious matters, which were enacted by this em- 
peror, and digeſted into four parts. For a. full account of 
theſe laws, ſee Jac. GoborxED. Adnotat. ad Codic. Theods/. 
Bailpuinus, in his Conſantin. Magn, jen de legibus Con- 
antini Beeleſ, et Ci vilibus, ib. ii. of which à ſecond edition 
hh publiſhed, at Hall, by GuxpLinG, in Bvo, in the year 
27. 755 „ ee ee 
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Ca, 
| c 7 Ly r. the war which broke out between theſe two princes, Cox 
| Pars i. Lieixius, being defeated in a pitched battle, in Chr 
| the year 314, made a treaty of peace with Con- the 

STANTINE, and obſerved it during the ſpace of zeal 
nine years. But his turbulent ſpirit rendered him gen 
an enemy to repoſe; and his natural violence eng 
ſeconded, and ſtill further incenſed, by the ſuggeſ. 1 
tions of the Heathen prieſts, armed him againſt nis 
ConSTANTINE, in the year 324, for the ſecond of th 
time. During this war, he endeavoured to en- from 
gage in his cauſe all thoſe who remained attached 48 
to the ancient ſuperſtition, that thus he might . e. 
oppreſs his adverſary with numbers; and, in order as th 
to this, he perſecuted the Chriſtians in a cruel from 
manner, and put to death many of their biſhops, TILES 
after trying them with torments of the moſt WA cr 
barbarous nature 1 But all his enterprizes X 
proved abortive; for, after ſeveral battles fought happ 
without ſucceſs, he was reduced to the neceſſty WM TA 
of throwing himſelf at the victor's feet, and im- "© 
loring his clemency ; which, however, he did not poſſe 
long enjoy; for he was ſtrangled, by the orders e ©P 
of ConSTANTINE, in the year 325. Aſter the The 
defeat of Licinius, the empire was ruled by Ay 
(5] EvsznB1vs, Hip. Eccleſ. lib. x. cap. viii. Id. De vita The; 
Conſtantini, lib. i. cap. xlix. JUL1AN himſelf, whoſe bitter aver- to d 
ſion toConsTANTINE gives a ſingular degree of credibility io troul 
his teſtimony in this matter, could not help confeſſng that L1- lms 

| CINIUS was an infamous tyrant, and a profligate, abandoned 
| to all ſorts of wickedneſs. See the Cz8ars of JULIAN, p. 222. Jur. 

| of the French edition, by SAN HEIM. And here I beg leave 
to make a remark, which has eſcaped the learned, and that i, (Es 
that Au RELIUS VICTOR, in his book de Cæſaribus, cap. xll, maſſac 
. 435. edit. Arntzenii, has mentioned the perſecution under WW 4chai 
a 1C1N1Vs in the following terms: Licinio ne inſontium qut- the G 
dem ac nobilium philoſophorum ſervili more cruciatus adt- Wi ther o 

«« biti modum fecere. The philoſophers, whom L1c1x15 tad 


is here ſaid to have tormented, were, doubtleſs, the Chriſtians, NU 
whom many, through ignorance, looked upon as a philoſophical maſſa; 
ſet. This paſſage of AuxsL1vs has not been touched by the almof 
commentators, who are too generally more intent upon the oor C 
knowledge of words, than of things. 


Con- 


Chap. I. Preſperous and Calamitous Events. 


Chriftian cauſe experienced, in its happy progreſs, 
the effects of his auſpicious adminiſtration. This 
zealous prince employed all the reſources of his 
genius, all the authority of his laws, and all the 
engaging charms of his munificence and liberality, 
to efface, by degfees, the ſuperſtitions of Paga- 
niſm, and to propagate Chriſtianity in every corner 
of the Roman empire. He had learned, no doubt, 
from the diſturbances continually excited by Lic1- 
ius, that neither himſelf nor the empire could 
enjoy a fixed ſtate of tranquillity and ſafety as long 
a the ancient ſuperſtitions ſubſiſted; and therefore, 
from this period, he openly oppoſed the ſacred 
rites of Paganiſm, as a religion detrimental to the 
intereſts of the ſtate. 

XI. After the death of ConsTanTiInNE, which 
happened in the year 337, his three ſons, Cox- 
STANTINE II., ConsTanTius, and CONSTANS, 
were, in conſequence of his appointment, put in 
poſſeſſion of the empire, and were all ſaluted as 
emperors and AucusTi by the Roman ſenate. 
There were yet living two brothers of the late 
emperor, viz. ConsTanTius DaLMATIus and 
Julius ConsTANTI1us, and they had ſeveral ſons. 
Theſe the ſons of ConsTanTiNne ordered to be put 
to death, leſt their ambitious views ſhould excite 
troubles in the empire [<1] ; and they all fell vic- 
tims to this barbarous order, except Gaius and 
Julian, the ſons of Jutius ConsTanTivs, the 


IF [c] It is more probable, that the principal deſign of this 
maſſacre was to recover the provinces off Thrace, Macedon, and 
dchaia, which, in the divifion of the empire, ConsTANTINE 

GREAT had given to young DaLmaT1vs, ſon to his bro- 
ther of the ſame name, and n and Cappadocia, which he 

granted to Ax N1BALIANUS, the brothergof young Dai - 
Martius. Be that as it will, Dr. Mos n £1 Mm has attributed this 
maſſacre equally to the three ſons of ConsTanT1NE ; whereas 
Unoſt all authors agree, that neither young CongTa8TINBE, 
Nr COnSTANS, had any hand in it at all, 
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CENT, latter of whom roſe afterwards to the imperial 


par 1. dignity. The dominions allotted to Consrax. 
— TINE were Britain, Gaul, and Spain; but he did 


weſtern provinces. He remained in poſſeſſion of 


with rage and deſpair at his ill ſucceſs in the war 
againſt Coxsraxrius, and apprehending the moſt 


blame. 


religion was greatly interrupted, and the church 
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not poſſeſs them long, for, having made himſelf 
maſter, by. force, of ſeveral places belonging to 
ConsTANS, this occaſioned a war between the two 
brothers, in the year 340, in which ConsTanTixy 
Joſt his life. ConsTans, who had received, at 
firſt, for his portion, Lhyricum, Italy, and Africa, 
added now the dominions of the deceaſed prince 
to his own, and thus became ſole maſter of all the 


this vaſt territory until the year 350, when he was 
cruelly aſſaſſinated by the orders of MAOGNENTIVsõ, 
one of his- commanders, who had revolted and 
declared himſelf emperor. MacnenTivs, in his 
turn, met with the fate he deſerved : tranſported 


terrible and 1gnominious death from the juſt re- 
ſentment of the conqueror, he Jaid violent hands 
upon himſelf, Thus ConsTanT1vs, who had, be- 
fore this, poſſeſſed the provinces of Aſia, Syria, 
and Egypt, became, in the year 353, ſole lord of 
the Roman empire, which he ruled until the year 
361, when he died at Mopſucrene, on the borders 
of Cilicia, as he was marching againſt JuL1av. 
None of theſe three brothers poſſeſſed the ſpitit 
and genius of their father. They all, indeed, 
followed his example, in continuing to abrogate | 
and efface the ancient ſuperſtitions of the Romans 
and other 1dolatrous nations, and to accelerate 
the progreſs of the Chriſtian religion throughout 
the empire. This zeal was, no doubt, laudable ; 
its end was excellent; but, in the means uſed to 
accompliſh it, there were many things worthy of 


XII. This flouriſhing progreſs of the Chriſtian } 


reduced 
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Al reduced to the brink of deſtruction, when JuLtan, 


[= the ſon of JuLivs ConsTanTrvs, and the only 
1d remaining branch of the imperial family, was 
If placed at the head of affairs. This active and ad- 
to yenturous prince, after having been declared em- 
"0 peror by the army, in the year 380, in. conſe- 
F: quence of his exploits among the Gauls, was, 
ar vpon the death of ConsTanT1vs, the year follow- 
0, ing, confirmed in the undivided poſſeſſion of the 
ce empire. No event could be leſs favourable to 


he the Chriftians. For though he had been edu- 
of cated in the principles of Chriſtianity, yet he apo- 
vas ſtatized from that divine religion, and employed 
all his efforts to reſtore the expiring ſuperſtitions 
of polytheiſm to their former vigour, credit, and 
luſtre. This apoſtaſy of JuL1an, from the goſpel 
of CHR1ST to the worſhip of the gods, was owing, 
partly, to his averſion to the CoxsrANTINE fa- 


oft mily, who had embrued their hands in the blood 
re- of his father, brother, and kinſmen; and partly, 
nds e the artifices of the Platonic philoſophers, who 
be- abuſed his credulity, and flattered his ambition, by 
ria, fictitious miracles and pompous predictions. It 
d of s true, this prince ſeemed averſe to the uſe of 
year violence, in propagating ſuperſtition, and ſup- 
ders preſſing the truth; nay, he carried the appear- 
[AN, ances of moderation and impartiality ſo far, as to 
pitit Wi allow his ſubjects a full power of judging for 
ced, WI fiemſelves in religious matters, and of worſhip- 
gate ing the deity in the manner they thought the 
nans molt rational. But, under this maſk of modera- 
erate don, he attacked Chriſtianity . with the utmoſt 
hout bitterneſs, and, at the ſame time, with the moſt 
ble; ¶ confummate dexterity. By art and ſtratagem he 
ed to 


Wy undermined the church, removing the privileges 
y of chat were granted to Chriſtians and their ſpiritual 

| rulers ; ſhutting up the ſchools in which they 
iſtian Wi aught philoſophy and the liberal arts; encou- 
wrch Wi 7aging the ſectaries and ſchiſmatics, who brought 
diſhonour 
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C E & r. diſhonour.upon the goſpel by their diviſions; com- 
p * 1. poſing books againſt che Chriſtians, and uſing a va- 
— Tiety of other means to bring the religion of Ixsus 
| to ruin and contempt. JuLian extended his views 
| 5 yet further, and was meditating projects of a ſtill 


more formidable nature againſt the Chriſtian church, fanat 
which would have felt, no doubt, the fatal and nam 
ruinous effects of his inveterate hatred, if he had rem? 
returned victorious from the Perſian war, which or p 

he entered into immediately after his acceſſion to now 

the empire. But in this war, which was raſhly the 
undertaken and imprudently conducted, he fell to f 
by the lance of a Perſian ſoldier, and expired in evide 
his tent in the 32d year of his age, having reign- Wl abjec 
ed, alone, after the death of ConsTanT1vs, twenty appl. 

months [A]. dulit 

— XIII. It is to me juſt matter of ſurpriſe to find WI a lo. 
I" Juiian placed, by many learned and judicious . dup! 
writers [e], among the greateſt heroes that ſhine pred 

forth in the annals of time; nay, exalted above Vith 

all the princes and legiſlators that have been boo; 
diſtinguiſhed by the wiſdom of their government. WM Jur. 


Such writers muſt either be too far blinded by bons 
prejudice, to perceive the truth; or, they muſt WI be « 
| never have peruſed, with any degree of attention, WI man 
thoſe works of JuL1an that are ſtill extant; or, if Who! 
neither of theſe be their caſe, they muſt, at leaſt, WI licer 


be ignorant of that which conſtitutes true great- WI «ld: 
neſs. The real character of JuL1an has few lines X 
pear 

[4] For a full account of this emperor, it will be proper to trou 

_ conſult (beſides TiLLEMonT and other common writers) I WW aver 


vie de Fulien, par l Abbe BLETTER1E, which is a moſt accurate * 
and elegant production. See alſo, The life and cbaracter of Ju- part 


LIAN, illuſtrated in ſeven diſſertations, by Dzs Vokux. EZ IcH. Indy 

SPANHEM. Profat. et adnot. ad opp. JULLAN1; and FaBR1-] 

cit, Lux Evangel. toti orbi exoriens, cap. xiv. p. 294- * 9 
le] MonTesqQv1ev, in chap. x. of the xxivth book of his 11, 

work, intitled, L Esprit des loix, ſpeaks of Jul iAx in the fol- . uch 

lowing terms: Il n'y a point eu apres lui de Prince plus digne omit 


de gouverner des hommes.“ 


| 13 of | 
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to it; for, if we ſet aſide his genius, of which 
his works give no very high idea; if we except, 
moreover, his military courage, his love of let- 
ters, and his acquaintance with that vain and 


name of modern Platoniſm, we ſhall find nothing 
remaining that 1s, in any meaſure, worthy of praiſe, 
or productive of eſteem. Beſides, the qualities 
now mentioned were, in him, counterbalanced by 
the moſt opprobrious defects. He was a ſlave 
to ſuperſtition, than which nothing is a more 
evident mark of a narrow ſoul, of a mean and 
abject ſpirit. His thirſt of glory and popular 
applauſe were exceſſive even to puerility; his cre- 
dulity and levity ſurpaſs the powers of deſcription: 


nd a low cunning, and a profound diſſimulation and 
Jus duplicity, had acquired, in his mind, the force of 
ine WW predominant habits ; and all this was accompanied 
"ve WW vith a total and perfect ignorance of true phi- 


cen bſophy [ f]. So that, though, in ſome things, 


nt, Julian may be allowed to have excelled the 
by bons of ConsTanTing the GREAT, yet it muſt 
wit be granted, on the other hand, that he was, in 
on, many reſpects, inferior to ConsTanTinE himſelf, 
„ whom, upon all occaſions, he loads with the moſt 
alt, WI licentious invectives, and treats with the utmoſt 
eat- 3 diſdain, | 


XIV. As JuLian affected, in general, to ap- 
pear moderate in religious matters, unwilling to 
trouble any on account of their faith, or to ſeem 
averſe to any ſect or party, ſo to the Jews, in 


| ate bet - 
-] v. particular, he extended fo far the marks of his 
ECH Indulgence, as ro permit them to rebuild the 
BRT- N 


/] Nothing can afford a more evident proof of Ju- 
Lian's ignorance of the true philoſophy, than his known at- 
tachment to the ſtudy of magic, which Dr. Mosxe1m has 
omitted in his enumeration of the defects and extravagancies of 
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Cz N r. temple of Jeruſalem. The Jews ſet about this 
Parr 1, important work; from which, however, they 


were obliged to deſiſt, before they had even be. 
gun to lay the foundations of the ſacred edifice, 
For, while they were removing the rubbiſh, 
formidable balls of fire, iſſuing out of the ground 
with a dreadful noiſe, difperſed both the works 
and the workmen, and repeated earthquakes 
filled the ſpectators of this aſtoniſhing phenome- 
non with terror and diſmay. This ſignal event 


1s atteſted in a manner that renders its evidence 


irreſiſtible [g though, as uſually happens in 
caſes of that nature, the Chriſtians have embel- 
liſhed it by augmenting raſhly the number of the 


miracles that are ſuppoſed to have been wrought | 


upon that occaſion. The cauſes of this pheno- 
menon may furniſh matter of diſpute ; and learned 


men have, in effect, been divided upon that point. 


All, however, who conſider the matter with at- 
tention and impartiality, will perceive the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons for embracing the opinion of thoſe who 


attribute this event to the almighty interpoſition 


of the Supreme Being; nor do the arguments 
offered, by ſome, to prove it the effect of natural 
cauſes, or thoſe alleged by others to perſuade us 


that it was the reſult of artifice and impoſture, con- 
tain any thing that may not be refuted with the 
. utmoſt facility [þ]. h | 


[L] See Jo. Ars. FaBRICII Lux Evang. toti orbi exorien', 
p. 124. where all the teſtimonies of this remarkable event are 


carefully aſſembled ; ſee alſo MoyLs's Poſthumous M orte, 


p- 101, &c, 


D] The truth of this miracle is denied by the famous Bas- 
AGE, Hiftcire des Fuifs, tom. iv. p. 1257. againſt whom} 
Curzx has taken the affirmative, and defended it in his Ler- 
ters publiſhed by Bayzz, p. 400. A moſt ingenious diſ- 
courſe has been publiſhed lately, in defence of this miracle, 


by the learned Dr. Wa R BUR To, under the title of Julian; 


or, A diſcourſe concerning the earthquake and fiery eruption, &c. 
in which the objections of Bas x A GE are EET examined 
and ＋ efuted. | 
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XV. Upon the death of JuLtan, the ſuffrages 


' Wl of the army were united in favour of JovrAx, 
ö who, accordingly, ſucceeded him in the imperial 
| Whtignity. After a reign of ſeven months, Jovian 
da in the year 364, and, therefore, had not 
Jie to execute any thing of importance [i]. 
„re emperors who ſucceeded him, in this cen- 
ou, were VALENTINIAN I., VALENS, GRATIAN, 
_ WI Vacexnrixian II., and Hoxnokrus, who profeſſed 
\— WJ Chriſtianity, promoted its progreſs, and endea- 
e Wh voured, though not all with equal zeal, to root 
in et entirely the Gentile ſuperſtitions. In this 
Ley were all ſurpaſſed by the laſt of the em- 
he WY perors who reigned in this century, viz. TRTO- 
n oosius the GRrAr, who came to the empire in 
o. be year 379, and died in the year 395. As long 
ed Ws this prince lived, he exerted himſelf, in the 
nt. Winoft vigorous and effectual manner, in the extir- 
at. tion of the Pagan ſuperſtitions throughout all 
of Ne provinces, and enacted ſevere laws and penal- 
no es againſt ſuch as adhered to them. His ſons 


jon Mcabius and Hoxoktvs purſued with zeal, and 


tot without ſucceſs, the fame end; fo that, to- 
nards the concluſion of this century, the Gentile 
Kligions declined apace, and had alſo no proſpect 
kt of recovering their primitive authority and 
plendor. ig 
XVI. It is true, that, notwithſtanding all this 
tral and ſeverity of the Chriſtian emperors, there 
ll remained in ſeveral places, and eſpecially in 
lie remoter provinces, temples and religious rites 
onſecrated to the ſervice of the Pagan deities, 
lud, indeed, when we look attentively into the 
Matter, we ſhall find, that the execution of thoſe 


racle, Wh, 5] See BIT TaIEf Pie de Fovien, vol. A. publiſhed at 
ulian ; m 1748, in which the Life / Julian, by the ſame author, 
„ &c. WF! ther illuſtrated, and ſome productions of that emperor 


ted into French. 
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CE NT. rigorous laws, that were enacted againſt the 
Þ,, 1, worſhippers of the gods, was rather levelled at 
the multitude, than at perſons of eminence and 
diſtinction. For it appears, that, both during the 

reign, and after the death of Tyzoposvs, many 

of the moſt honourable and important poſts were 

filled by perſons, whoſe averſion to Chriſtianity, 

and whoſe attachment to Paganiſm, were ſuffi- 

ciently known. The example of LI BANIus alone 

is an evident proof of this; ſince, notwithſtanding 

his avowed and open enmity to the Chriſtians, 

he was raiſed by Tazopos1vs himſelf to the high 

dignity of prefect, or chief, of the Pretorian 
guards. It is extremely probable, therefore, that 

in the execution of the ſevere laws enacted againſt 

the Pagans, there was an exception made 1n 

favour of philoſophers, rhetoricians, and military 
leaders, on account of the important ſervices 
which they were ſuppoſed to render to the ſtate, 

and that they of conſequence enjoyed more 

liberty in religious matters, than the inferior 
orders of men. . 
e XVII. This peculiar regard ſhewn to the phi. 
toſophers a- loſophers and rhetoricians will, no doubt, appear 
=_—_ ſurpriſing when it is conſidered, that all the force 
of their genius, and all the reſources of their art 

were employed againſt Chriſtianity ; and that 

thoſe: very ſages, whoſe ſchools were reputed of 

ſuch utility to the ſtate, were the very perſons 

who oppoſed the progreſs of the truth with the 

greateſt vchemence and contention of mind. 
H1zrocLEs, the great ornament of the Platonic 

ſchool, wrote, in the beginning of this centuly, 

two books againſt the Chriſtians, in which hs 


went fo far as to draw a parallel between Ir 


Caxisr and AeoLLonius I'yYanatus. This pre- 
ſumption was chaſtiſed with great ſpirit, by Eu- 
SEBIUS, in a particular treatiſe written expreſsly in 


anſwer to HitrocLtss, LactanTius takes no- 
5 | tice 
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tice of another philoſopher, who compoſed three EN r. 
books to detect the pretended errors of the p x. 
Chriſtians [x], but does not mention his name. 
After the time of ConsTanTiNnE the GREAT, be- 
des the long and laborious work which JuLtan 
wrote againſt the followers of Carisr, HIuE- 
uus [U] and L1Bantus, in their public harangues, 
and Eux Aplus, in his lives of the philoſophers, 
exhauſted all their rage and bitterneſs in their 
efforts to defame the Chriſtian religion; while the 
calumnies, that abounded in the Efcourſes of the 
one, and the writings of the other, paſſed un- 
puniſhed. | 

XVIII. The prejudice, which the Chriſtian The preju- 
cauſe received, in this century, from the ſtrata- de Cel. 
gems of theſe philoſophers and rhetoricians, who fin cauſe 
were elated with a preſumptuous notion of their fem the 
knowledge, and prepoſſeſſed with a bitter averſion philoſo- 
to the goſpel, was certainly very conſiderable. 
Many examples concur to prove this; and, 
5 that of JullAx, who was ſeduced 

y the artifices of theſe corrupt ſophiſts. The 


effects of their _— and declamations were 


— — SO 


3 
— — — 
2 —— "- 


ar not, indeed, the ſame upon all; ſome, who 1 
I allumed the appearance of fopericr wiſdom, and 1 
art ho, either m moderation or indifference, ; N 
dat profeſſed to purſue a middle way in theſe religious {OY 
of! controverſies, compoſed matters in the follow- I 
90 ng manner: They gave fo far their ear to the 


nterpretations and diſcourſes of the rhetoricians, 

nd. s to form to themſelves a middle kind of reli- 
gon, between the ancient theology and the new 
doctrine that was now propagated in the em- 
ne pie; and they perſuaded themſelves, that the 
ame truths which CHRIST taught, had been, for 
5 long time, concealed, by the prieſts of the 


N r * 
CY Js 
42 op.» 


— 


— 
* 
— Ä * 


11 Hifi Divin. lib. v. cap. u. p. 535. 
V See Pnorivs Biblieth, Cod. cap. NV. p. 355- 
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Cain . gods, under the veil of ceremonies, fables, ind 

Pax I. allegorical repreſentations [mz]. Of this number] 

were AMMIianus MARCELLINUS, a man of ſingu- 

lar merit; THEMISTIUs, an orator highly diſtin. 

guiſhed by his uncommon eloquence and the 
eminence of his ſtation; CHaLcibivs, a philoſo- 
pher, and others, who were all of opinion, that 
the two religions, when properly interpreted and 
underſtood, agreed perfectly well in the main points; 
and that, therefore, neither the religion of CHRIST, 
nor that of the gods, were to be treated with 
. Contempt. 


[n] This notion, abſurd as it is, has been revived, in 
the moſt extravagant manner, in a work publiſhed at Har- 
derwwyk, in Guelderiand, in the year 1757, by Mr. Srxuchr— 

. MEYER, profeſſor of eloquence and languages in that univer- 
* fity, In this work, which bears the title of the Sy v1 301 1caL 
Hzacurzs, the learned and wrong-headed author maintains 
(as he had alſo done in a preceding work, intitled, 4% E. 
plication of the Pagan Thiolegy), that all the doctrines 0 
Chriſtianity were emblematically repreſented in the Heathen 
mythology ; and not only ſo, but that the inventors of that 
mythology knew that the Son of God was to deſcend upon 
earth; believed in Cyr18T as the only fountain of ſalvation; 
were perſuaded of his future incarnation, death, and reſur4 
rection; and had acquired all this knowledge and faith by the 
peruſal of a Bible much older than either Moszs or ABRay 
HAM, &c. The Pagan doQtors, thus inſtructed (according to 
Mr. STRUCHTMEYER) in the myſteries of Chriſtianity, taught 
theſe truths under the veil of emblems, types, and figures. ju: 
PITER, repreſented the trus Gop; Juno, who was obſtinate 


and ungovernable, was the emblem of the ancient ISR all i 


the chaſte Diana, was a type of the Chriftian church; Hxk- 
CULES, was the figure or 0 


re- runner of CarisT; Au 14 
TRYON, was JOSEPH ; the two Serpents, that Her cuUlzN 
killed in his cradle, were the Phariſees and Saducees, & 
Such are the principal lines of Mr. STRUCaTMEYER's ſyltemy 
which ſhews the ſad havock that a warm imagination, undief 
rected by a juſt and ſolid jndgment, makes in religion. It ig 
however, honourable perhaps to the preſent age, that a ſy!4 
tem, from which Au MIANUSMakegrlix us and other phiz 
loſophers of old derived applauſe, will be generally looked 
2 at preſent, as intitling its reſtorer to a place 1 

| | 
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| XIX. The zeal and diligence with which Cox- 
WH 5raxriNE and his ſucceſſors exerted thernſelves 
in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, and in extending the 
limits of the church, prevent our ſurpriſe at the 
number of barbarous and uncivilized nations, 
which received the goſpel [zz]. It appears highly 
probable, from many circumſtances, that both 
de Greater and the Leſſer Armenia were enlighten- 
e with the knowledge of the truth, not long 
ter the firſt rife of Chriſtianity. The Armenian 
church was not, however, completely formed and 
eſtabliſhed before this century ; in the commence- 
ment of which, Gzzcory, the ſon of Ax Ax, who 
is commonly called the En/ightner, from his hav- 
ing diſpelled the darkneſs of the Armenian ſuperſti- 
tions, converted to Chriſtianity TIR DATES, king 
of Armenia, and all the nobles of his court. In 
conſequence of this, GRzeGoRy was conſecrated 
bibop of the Armenians, by LzownTrvs biſhop of 
Cappadocia, and his miniſtry was crowned with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole province was ſoon 


"IF converted to the Chriſtian faith [o]. 
„XX. Towards the middle of this century, a 
noi certain perſon, named FxumenTivs, came from 


Erypt to Abaſſia, or Ætbiopia, whoſe inhabitants 
derived the name of Axumitæ from Axuma, the 
capital city of that country. He made known 
ae among this people the goſpel of CHRIST, and 
FF uminiſtered the ſacrament of baptiſm to their 


ng, and to ſeveral perſons of the firſt diſtinction 
his court. As FRumenTIvus was returning from 
Kc ; | 

em [2] GavpenT11 vita Philaftrii, G 3. PaiLasTRIVs, De 
nde bere/. Pref. p. 5. edit. Fabricii. SocraTEs, Hiſt. Beclef. 
t 180 . cap. xix. Gokcius CEDRENUS, Chreonogragh. 
mo $2 234. edit. Pariſ. 

phie 0] Narratio de rebus Armenia in FRAN c. Cour i811 
kech ario Biblioth. Patrum Græcor. tom. ii. p. 287. Mica. 
e WI liquizn, Orient Chriftiams, tom. i. p. 419. 1356. Jo. 
been. Scnurop ri The/aur, linguæ Armenicæ, p. 149. 
IX Vor. I. 2 hence 
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CENT. 
IV. 
ParmT I, 
$— 


And Geor- 
glans, 


_ Chriſtian religion [g]. 


And Gotas, 


ried into that country as a captive, during the 


had inhabited Thrace, Maſia, and Dacia, had 
received the knowledge, and embraced the doc- 


The External Histozy of the Cnvrcn, 


hence into Egypt, he received conſecration, a; 
the firſt biſhop: of the Axumitæ, or Ethiopian, 
from ATHanasus, And this is the reaſon why 
the Ethiopian church has, even to our times, 
been conſidered as the daughter of the Alexan. 
drian, from which it alſo receives its biſhop p]. 

The light of the. goſpel was introduced into 
Theria, a province of Aſia, now called Georgia, in 
the following manner: A certain woman was car- 


reign of ConsTanTINE the GREAT, and by the 
grandeur of her miracles, and the remarkable 
fanctity of her life and manners, ſhe made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon-the king and queen, that they 
abandoned their falſe gods, embraced the faith 
of the goſpel, and ſent to Conſtantinople, for pro- 
per perſons to give them and their people a more 
ſatisfactory and complete knowledge of - the 


XXI. A conſiderable part of the Goths, who 


trines, of Chriſtianity before this century; and 


TreoPHiLvVs, their biſhop, was ' preſent at the] 


council of Nice. ConsTANTINE the GREAT, alter] 
having vanquiſhed them and the Sarmatians, 


ged great numbers of them to become 


e 
Chriſtians [r]. But till a large body continued 


in their attachment to their ancient ſuperſcitiong 


until the time of the emperor VAIENS. This 


DD! ATHANASIUS, Apolog. ad Conftantium, tom. 1. opp 
par. II. p. 315. edit. Benedict. SocrtaTEs et SCZ0MENS 
Hi. Eck. book i. ch. xix. of the former, book u. ch. 11, 


the latter. TRODORET. Hif. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. xxilg 
p. 54. Lu port. Comment. ad Hiſt. AEthiopic. p. 281. Hrrsf 


Logo, Voyage d' Abyſſinie, tom. it. p. 13. Jusrus Fox Tf 


NINUS, HI. Litter. Aguileiæ, p. 174. 


[2] R̃r ixus, Ha,. Eccleſ. lib. 1. cap. x. SOZOMEN, Hit 


Feels). lib. ii, cap. v. Lzequien, Oriens Chri/. tom. i. p. 1333 


[7] SocRAT. Hf. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xv. "YN 
VET | - .. prunch 
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prince permitted them, indeed, to paſs the CENT. 

Danube, and to inhabit. Dacia, Mafia, and e 1. 

Trace; but it was on condition, that they ſhould 

hre in ſubjection to the Roman laws, and em- 

brace the profeſſion of Chriſtianity [5], which 

condition was accepted by their king FRITILIOERN. 

The celebrated ULPHILus, biſhop of thoſe Goths, 

who dwelt in Maſia, lived in this century, and 

ditinguiſhed- himſelf much by his genius and 

piety. Among other eminent ſervices which he 

rendered ' to his country, he invented a ſet of 

letters for their peculiar uſe, and tranſlated: the 

ſcriptures into the Gothic language TJ]. 
XXII. There remained ſtill, in the European among the 

provinces; an incredible number of perſons who Sa 

adhered-to the worſhip of the gods; and though 

the Chriſtian biſhops continued their pious efforts 

o gain them oyer to the goſpel, yet the ſucceſs 

vas, by no means, proportionable to their dili- 

gence and zeal, and the work of converſion went 

on but lowly. In Gaul, the great and venerable 

Maxrix, biſhop of Tours, ſet about this im- 

portant work with tolerable ſucceſs. For, in his 

various voyages among the Gauls, he converted 

many, every where, by the energy of his diſ- 

courſes and by the power of his miracles, if we 

may rely upon the teſtimony of SuLPITIUsS SEvx- 

zus in this matter. He deſtroyed alſo the tem- 

ples of the gods, pulled down their ſtatues [u], 


U SocrRaT. Hiſt, Ecclef. lib, iv. cap. xxxiii. LEQUIEN,g 
Onens Chrif. tom. i. p. 1240. Eric. BZNZBLIus, Pref. ad 
Watuor Evangelia Gothica, que ULPHILA tribuuntur, cap. v. 
p xv ii. publiſhed, at Oxford, in the year 1750, in qto. 

U] Jo. Jac. Mascovit Hiftoria Germanorum, tom. i. p. 
17. tom. ii. f. p. 49. Acta SS. Martiiz tom. iii. p. 619. 
RxzzlLius, Joc, citat. cap. viii. p. xxx. 

lu] See SULP1T.-SEveERVs, Dial. i. De Vita Martini, 
Up. Xi. p. 20. cap. xv. p. 22. Cap. xvii. p. 23. Dial. ii. 
p 106. edit. HIER. a PRATo, Verona, 1741. 
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CENT. and on all theſe accounts merited the high and 
Pars 1, honourable title of Apoſtle of the Gauls. 


The cauſes 
of ſo many 
changes, 


XXIII. There 1s no doubt, but that the vic. 
tories of ConsTanTINE the GrEaT, the fear of 
puniſhment, and the deſire of pleaſing this mighty 
conqueror, and his imperial ſucceſſors, were the 
weighty arguments that moved whole nations, a; 
well as particular perſons, to embrace Chriſti. 
nity. None, however, that have any acquaint. 
ance with the tranſactions of this period of time, 


will attribute the whole progreſs of Chriſtianity 


to theſe cauſes. For it is undeniably manifeſt, 
that the indefatigable zeal of the biſhops, and 
other pious men, the innocence and ſanctity 
which ſhone forth with ſuch luſtre in the lives of 
many Chriſtians, the tranſlations that were pub- 
liſhed of the ſacred writings, and the intrinſic 
beauty and excellence of the Chriſtian religion, 
made as ſtrong and deep impreſſions upon ſome, 
as worldly views and ſelfiſh conſiderations did 
upon others. 
As to the miracles attributed to AnToxy, 


Paul the Hermit, and Marin, I give them vp 
without the leaſt difficulty, and join with thole] 


who treat theſe pretended prodigies with the 


contempt they deſerve [w]. I am alſo willing to 
grant, that many events have been raſhly eſteem- 
ed miraculovs, which were the reſult of the ordi- 
nary laws of nature; and alſo that ſeveral pious! 
| frauds have been imprudently made uſe of, t 
give new degrees of weight and dignity to the 
But J cannot, on the other 


Chriſtian cauſe. 
hand, aſſent to the opinions of thoſe who main- 


tain, that, in this century, miracles had entirely 


(w] Hizs. a PRAro, in his Preface to Sul ir ius SEVER 
RUS (p. xui.) diſputes warmly in favour of the miracles of 


Maxrix, and alſo of the other prodigies of this century. 


ceaſed 3 


quiry ini 
ted in 


opinion 
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| ceaſed; and that, at this period, the - Chriſtian o E * Ty 
church was not favoured with any extraordinary p ; 
or ſupernatural mark of a divine Power engaged 

n its cauſe [x]. 

ö XXIV. The Chriſtians, who lived under the Perfecutions 

: 


Roman government, were not afflicted with any to 
ſevere calamities from the time of ConsTANTINE 
the GREAT, except thoſe which they ſuffered 
during the troubles and commotions raiſed -by 
Lieixtus, and under the tranſitory reign of 
JuL1an, Their tranquillity however was, at 
different times, diſturbed in ſeveral places. 
Among others ATHANARIC, king of the Goths, 


7 WF perſecuted, for ſome time, with bitterneſs, that 179 4 
bert of the Gothic nation which had embraced 1 
. n [y]. In the remoter provinces, the (FP 
ic il Pagans often defended their ancient ſuperſtitions — 
n, by the force of arms, and maſſacred the Chriſt- 13 
e, ians, who, in the propagation of their religion, \ 8 
avere not always ſufficiently attentive, either to { MI 
the rules of prudence, or the dictates of huma- | Wl 
1,U nity [z]. The Chriſtians, who lived beyond the 138 i 
vp limits of the Roman empire, had a harder fate. we | 
de Seron II. king of Perfia, vented his rage againſt | Wi 
ne thoſe of his dominions in three dreadful perſe- mes | 
08 cutions. The firſt of theſe happened in the 18th Ws | 
m. year of the reign of that prince; the ſecond, in Wl. 
di- the 3oth; and the third, in the 31ſt year of the 1 
02 lame reign. This laſt was the moſt cruel and | {6 
0 1443 84 
iT 4 4 B49 
the [x] See EvstB1vs's book againſt HizrocLEs, ch. iv. 115 . 
her 5 431. edit. 3 as alſo HEN R. DopwELL, Dif. 1 It. in it 1 
un- lenæum, 9 5 . FF See Dr. MippLEToON's Free In- 0 U 
* quiry into the 4/5 whe iraculous Powers, which are ſaid to have ſub- b 1 16 
* ted in the Chriſtian Church, &c. in which a very different WS 11 
opinion is maintained. See, however, on the other fide, the 15 480 | 
r- awers of Cyurca and DopweLL to MippLETON! s In- " 1 
s of %. Nine 
f [y] See Tuzopor. RulxARTI Ada martyr. fincera, and al +1 
di there Acta S. Sabæ, p. 598. 4930400 
el [x] See Au B ROST US, De officiis, lib. i. cap. xlii. f 17. Fj 1 
2 3 deſtructive WH: 
Watt! 
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CENT. deſtructive of the three: it carried off an incre. 
r 1. dible number of Chriſtians, and continued during 
che ſpace of forty years, having commenced in 


the year 330, and ceaſed only in Ne It was 
not, however, the religion of the Chriſtians, but 
the ill-· grounded ſuſpicion of their treaſonable de- 


ſigns againſt the ſtate, that drew upon them this 


terrible calamity. For the Magi and the Jeus 
rſuaded the Perſian monarch, that all the 
:hriftians were devoted to the intereſts of the 
Roman emperor, and that 'SyMzoN, archbiſhop 
of Seleucia and Cieſipbon, ſent to Conſtantinople in- 
en, ol all that palled 1 in "gp a [4 


fa] See BL, 47 Seh lib. ii. cap. 1. li. There 
is 2 particular and expreſs 

Bibliothec. Oriental. Clement. V. atican. tom. i. p. 6. 16. 181, 
tom. iii, p: 32. with which it will be proper to compare the 
Preface of the learned ASSEMAN, to his Ad martyrum orten. 


ral. et dcridental. publiſned, in two volumes in folio, at Rene | 
IP the year 17 8; as this, author has publiſhed the Per/ian 
a 


rtyrology in Syriac, with a Latin tranſlation, and enriched 


this an 22 with mol rem obſervations. 


« a 1 


account of this perſecution in the | 
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CHAPTER l. 700 

| | 1 

Which contains the hiſtory of learning and philoſophy. WR 
1.146.418 

13585 
J. HILOLO G, eloquence, poetry, and CENT. 1 
hiſtory, were the branches of ſcience par- r 11. 1 

ticularly cultivated, at this time, by thoſe, among —— 1750 

the Greeks and Latins, who were defirous to The e 0 ys 
make a figure in the learned world. But though F 1 
ſeveral perſons of both nations acquired a certain 1 
degree of reputation by their literary purſuits, 1 
yet they came all far ſhort of the ſummit of fame. i 
The beſt poets of this period, ſuch as Ausonius, Wl 
appear infipid, harſh; and inelegant, when com- 1 
pared with the ſublime bards of the Auguſtan 1 
age. The rhetoricians, departing now from the i 4 
noble ſimplicity and majeſty of the ancients, in- 1 
ſtructed the youth in the fallacious art of pomp- f 1 
ous declamation; and the greateſt part of the Ws 
hiſtorical writers were more ſet upon embelliſh- Wy! 
ing their narrations with vain and tawdry orna- M #h 

ments, than upon rendering them intereſting by 1 74 

their order, perſpicuity, and truln. wavy 

II. Almoſt all the philoſophers of this age were Theprogrets Rl 
of that ſect which we have already diſtinguiſhed of be . 14 448 

by the title of Modern Platonics. It is not hy 1 50 

8 phy 


therefore ſurpriſing, that we find the principles 
of Platoniſm in all the writings of the Chriſtians, 
The number, however, of theſe philoſophers was 
not ſo conſiderable in the weſt as in the eaſtern 
countries, JAMBLICHUsS of Chalcis explained, in 
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CENT. Syria, the philoſophy of PLato, or rather pro- 
Pais 1, Pagated his own particular opinions under that 


Its fate. 


reſpectable name. He was an obſcure and cre. 
dulous man, and his turn of mind was highly 


ſuperſtitious and chimerical, as his writings 


abundantly teſtify [5]. His ſucceſſors were, 
Zvesivs, Maximus, and others, whoſe follies 
and puerilities are expoſed, at length, by Evuxa- 
plus. HyPaT1a, a female philoſopher of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit and learning, Is:bokus, OrLru- 
PIODORUS, SYNESIUS, afterwards a Semi- Chriſtian, 
with others of inferior reputation, were the prin- 
cipal perſons concerned in propagating this new 
modification of Platoniſm. 
III. As the emperor JuLIian was paſſionately 
attached to this ſect (which his writings abund- 
antly prove) he employed every method to in- 


creaſe its authority and luſtre, and, for that 


urpoſe, engaged in its cauſe ſeveral men of 


learning and genius, who vied with each other in | 
exalting its merit and excellence [c]. But after | 
his death, a dreadful ſtorm of perſecution aroſe, | 
under the reign of VALENTINIAN, againſt the 
Platoniſts; many of whom, being accuſed of 
magical practices, and other heinous crimes, were 
capitally convicted. During theſe commotions, } 
Maximus, the maſter and favourite of JuriAx, 
by whoſe perſuaſions this emperor had been en- 


0 [73] Dr. Mosxz1M ſpeaks here only of one Ja11B11- | 


cHvs, though there were three perſons who bore that name. 


It is not eaſy to determine which of them was the author of 
thoſe works that have reached our times under the name of 
JamBLICHvs; but whoever it was, he does not certainly | 
deſerve ſo mean a character as our learned hiſtorian here 


wes him. 


[e] See the learned Baron EZEBK ITL STANHEIMu's Preface to 
the works of JUL1an ; and that alſo which he has prefixed to 
his French tranſlation of JuLt1an's Cæſars, p. 111. and his 
Annotations to the latter, p. 234; ſee alſo BLETTER1E, Jie 


ge PEmpereur Fulien, lib. i. p. 26. 
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to renounce Chriſtianity, and to apply 
himſelf to the ſtudy of magic, was put to death 
with ſeveral others [4]. It is probable, indeed, 
that the friendſhip and intimacy that had ſub- 
fiſted between the apoſtate emperor and theſe 
pretended ſages were greater crimes, in the eye 
of VALENTINIAN, than either their philoſophical 
ſyſtem or their magic arts. And hence it hap- 
pened, that ſuch of the ſect as lived at a diſtance 
from the court, were not involved in the dangers 
or calamities of this perſecution, 
IV. From the time of ConsTanTinE the GrearT, 
the Chriſtians applied themſelves with more zeal 


the liberal arts, than they had formerly done. 
The emperors encouraged this taſte for the 
ſciences, and left no means unemployed to excite 
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CENT 
IV. 


The ſtate of 


learning a- 
mong the 


and diligence to the ſtudy of philoſophy and of Ciritiaze. 


t and maintain a ſpirit of literary emulation among 
de profeſſors of Chriſtianity. For this purpoſe, 
n Wh {chools were - eſtabliſhed in many cities. Li- 
r braries were alſo erected, and men of learnin 
: nnd genius were nobly recompenſed by the ho- 
je ours and advantages that were attached to the 
of culture of the ſciences and arts [e]. All this was 
re Wl indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſucceſsful execution 
s, Nef the ſcheme that was laid for abrogating, by 
x, Legrees, the worſhip of the gods. For the an- 
1- Wl cient religion was maintained, and its credit 
ſupported, by the erudition and talents which 
i- WW diſtinguiſhed in ſo many places the ſages of pa- 
4 ganiſm. And there was juſt reaſon to apprehend 


ut the truth might ſuffer, if the Chriſtian youth, 


ere I] Anmian. MarceLLin. Hiftoriarum, lib. xxix. 
= ©? i. p. 556. edit. Valeſii, BLETTERIE, Vie de Julien, 

% . 39-155. 159. and Vie de Jovien, tom. i. p. 194. 

| to le] See Go ARBD. ad Codicis Theodoſ. titulos de profeſſori- 

his WY fs  artibus Jiberalibus. FR Ax C. BAL DUN us in Conflantino 

Vie p. 122. Hz AM. Conrinon Difert.: de fludiis Romæ et 

a © antingp. at the end of his Antiquitates Academice. 
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CEN r. for want of proper maſters and inſtructors of their 

iV. TONY IR | | 

Pas 11, Own religion, ſhould have recourſe, for their 

— education, to the ſchools of the Pagan philoſo- 
phers and rhetoricians. "oF 

Mary ſve. V. From what has been here ſaid concerning 

as, the ſtate of learning among the Chriſtians, we 

 * would not have any Vence that an acquaint- 

ance with the ſciences was become univerſal in 

the church of CHRIST. For, as yet, there was 

no law enacted, which excluded the ignorant 

and illiterate from eccleſiaſtical preferments and 

offices; and it 1s certain, that the greateſt part, 

both of the biſhops and preſbyters, were men 

entirely deſtitute of all learning and education. 

Beſides, that ſavage and illiterate party, who 

looked upon all ſorts of  erudition, © particularly 

that of a philoſophical kind, as pernicious and 

even deſtructive to true piety. and religion, in- 


creaſed both in number and authority. The 
aſcetics, monks, and hermits, augmented the 
ſtrength of this barbarous faction; and not only! 


the women, but alſo all who took ſolemn looks, 


ſordid garments, and a love of ſolitude, for real 
piety (and in this number we comprehend the! 
generality of mankind) were vehemently prepol-| 


ſeſſed in their favour, 


mat. 
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Concerning the g overnment of the church, and thi 
Chr iſtian doctors, during this century. ; 


| ty in 

| . I. CONSTANTINE the GREAT made na 1 
in the eſſential alterations in the form of govern- bab 
| Auen. ment that took place in the Chriſtian church be- dd the 
| fore his time; he only corrected it in fon wunci 
particulars, and gave it a greater extent. Fo be cal 


thought 
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thought de permitted the church to remain a cen T, 
body- politic diſtin& from that of the ſtate, as it „ V 11. 
had formerly been, yet he aſſumed to himſelf the 
ſupreme power over this ſacred body, and the 
WH tight of modelling and governing it in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhould be moſt conducive to the 


public good. This right he enjoyed without any 


\ WT oppoſition, as none of the biſhops preſumed to call oh 
; his authority in queſtion. The people therefore Whit 
+ WT continued, as uſual, to chuſe freely their biſhops Wy 
1 nnd their teachers. The biſhop governed the out 
t, church, and managed the eccleſiaſtical affairs of © 1388 
he city or diſtrict, where he preſided, in council We! 
1 ich the preſbyters, and with a due regard to 1 
0 the ſuffrages of the whole aſſembly of the people. 1 
ly WJ The provincial biſhops, aſſembled in council, de- 48 
1d WF liberated together concerning thoſe matters that wh 
n. WM elated to the intereſts of the churches of a whole - * 
he province, as alſo concerning religious contro- | Ti 
he WM verfies, the forms and rites of divine ſervice, „ 
ud other things of like moment. To theſe 1 
s, eſſer councils, which were compoſed. of the th 
cal WM ccclefiaſtical deputies of one or more provinces, - iP) 
the WM vere afterwards added ecumenical councils, conſiſt- {1:88 
of. WW ng of commiſſioners from all the churches in the 114 
Chriſtian world, and which, conſequently, ' re- 1. 
beſented the church univerſal. Theſe were HOU 
— WH clabliſhed by the authority of the emperor, who #5110 
I alembled the firſt of theſe univerſal councils at N 
Nice. This prince thought it equitable, that £11 
ge weſtions of ſuperior importance, and ſuch as Rt 7 
_ WH viimately concerned the intereſts of Chriſtian- 4.47 
y in general, ſhould be examined and decided + TIE 
IT » afſemblies that repreſented the whole body of $ | 0 
na the Chriſtian church; and in this it is highly | j $1 66M 
eln Probable, that his judgment was directed by that 4Fitl 
| ben the biſhops. There were never, indeed, any fi M41 
5 touncils held, which could, with ſtrict propriety, | SIA 
1 1 


; 
be called univerſal ; thoſe, however, whole laws . 7 
| ang” Þ- | 

| 

: 
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CENT. and decrees were approved and admitted by the 


IV. 


PART 1 


1. univerſal church, or the greateſt part of that 


 ——— ſacred body, are commonly called æcumenical or 


Changes in» 


traduced 


with reſpe& eccleſiaſtical orders were, 
to the rights 
of the ſeve- 


general councils. 


II. The rights and privileges of the ſeveral 
| however, gradually 
changed and diminiſhed, from the time that the 


ral orders of Church began to be torn with diviſions, and agj- 
we church. tated with thoſe violent diſſenſions and tumults, 


to which the elections of biſhops, the diverſity of 
religious opinions, and other things of a like na- 
ture, too frequently gave riſe. In theſe religious 
2 the weaker generally fled to the court 
or protection and ſuccour; and thereby furniſhed 


the emperors with a favourable opportunity of 


ſetting limits to the power of the biſhops, of in- 
fringing the liberties of the people, and of modi- 


fying, in various ways, the ancient cuſtoms ac- 


And, indeed, even 


cording to their pleaſure. 
the biſhops themſelves, whoſe opulence and au- 


thority were conſiderably increaſed ſince the reign 
of CoxsTANTINE, began to introduce, gradually, 


innovations into the forms of eccleſiaſtical diſci- 


pline, and to change the ancient government of 


the church. Their firſt ſtep was an entire exclu- 


ſion of the people from all part in the adminiſtra- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical affairs; and afterwards they, 
by degrees, diveſted even the pre/byters of their 
ancient privileges and their primitive authority, 
that they might have no importunate proteſters to 
control their ambition, or oppoſe their proceed- 
ings; and, principally, that they might either] 
engroſs to themſelves, or diſtribute, as they 
thought proper, the poſſeſſions and revenues of 


the church. Hence it came to paſs, that, at the 


concluſion of this century, there remained no 
more than a mere ſhadow of the ancient govern- 
Many of the privileges, 
which had formerly belonged to the preſbyrer 

| and 


ment of the church. 
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and people, were uſurped by the biſhops; and CENT. 
many of the rights, which had been formerly eg U. 
veſted in the univerſal church, were transferred a 


to the emperors, and to ſubordinate officers and 


magiſtrates. 

IH. ConsTANTINE the GREAT, in order to pre- The eccleſi- 
vent civil commotions, and to fix his authority ae 
upon ſolid and ſtable foundations, made ſeveral modelted 
changes, not only in the laws of the empire, but ech. 
alſo in the form of the Roman government [/]. 

And as there were many important reaſons, which 
induced him to ſuit the adminiſtration of the 
church to theſe changes in the civil conſtitution, _ 

this neceſſarily introduced, among the biſhops, 

new degrees of eminence and rank. Three pre- 

lates had, before this, enjoyed a certain degree of 
pre-eminence over the reſt of the epiſcopal order, 

viz, the biſhops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria; 

and to theſe the biſhop of Conſtantinople was added, 

when the imperial reſidence was transferred to 

that city. Theſe four prelates anſwered to the 

four prætorian prefects created by ConSTANTINE ; 

and 1t 1s poſſible that, in this very century, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by the Jewiſh title of Pa- Patriarchs, 
triarchs. After theſe, followed the exarchs, who Exarchs, 
had the inſpection over ſeveral provinces, and* an- 

ſwered to the appointment of certain civil officers 

who bore the ſame title. In a lower claſs, were 

the Metropolitans, who had only the government 

of one province, under whom were the arch- Arch- 
biſhops, whoſe inſpection was confined to certain ert. 
diſtricts. In this gradation, the 4i/bops brought pitops, 
up the rear; the ſphere of their authority was not, 

in all places, equally extenſive; being in ſome con- 
liderably ample, and in others confined within 
narrow limits. To theſe various eccleſiaſtical 


J See Bos, Hiftoire de la monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. i. 
p. 04, GIANNONE, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 94. 152+ 
orders, 
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CENT. orders, we might add that of the chorepi/copi, of 

Paz 11. ſuperintendents of the country churches ; but this 

— order was, in moſt places, ſuppreſſed by the 

biſhops, with a deſign to extend their own autho- 

rity, and enlarge the ſphere of their power and 
juriſdiction [g]. 

The »dmi- IV. The adminiſtration of the church was di. 

the church vided, by ConSTAaNnTINE himſelf, into an external 

owig-e ang and an internal inſpection [S]. The latter, which 

internal. was committed to biſhops and councils, related 

to religious controverſies ; the forms of divine wor- 

ip; the offices of the prieſts ; the vices of the eccle- 

ſiaſtical orders, &c. The external adminiſtration 

of the church, the emperor aſſumed to himſelf, 

This comprehended all thoſe things that relate to 

the outward fate and diſcipline of the church; it 

likewiſe extended to all conte/ts and debates that 

ſhould ariſe between the miniſters of the church, 

| ſuperior as well as inferior, concerning their 

poſſeſſions, their reputation, their rights and privi- 

leges, their offences againſt the laws, and things 

of a like nature [i]; but no controverſies that re- 

lated ro matters purely religious were cognizable 


by this external inſpection. In conſequence of this 
artful diviſion of the eccleſiaſtical government, | 


ConsSTANTINE and his ſucceſſors called councils, 
| preſided in them, appointed the judges of reli- 


ligious controverſies, terminated the differences 
which aroſe between the biſhops and the people, 
fixed the limits of the eccleſiaſtical provinces, | 
took cognizance of the civil cauſes that ſubſiſted 
between the miniſters of the church, and puniſhed} 


[2] This appears from ſeveral paſſages in the uſeful work of 
vo. THOMASSINUS, intitled, Di/ciplina Ecclgſiæ wet. et noa 


circa beneficia, tom. i. 


[e] EvustB. De vita Conſtantini, lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 536. ö 


' [z] See the imperial laws both in JusrINIAx's Code, an 


- 


. 


tom. vi. p. 55. 58. 333. &c. 
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Je crimes committed againſt the laws by the CEN T. 


ing over all cauſes purely eccleſiaſtical to the cog- 
nizance of biſhops and councils. But this famous 
diviſion of the adminiſtration of the church was 
never explained with perſpicuity, nor determined 
with a ſufficient degree of accuracy and preciſion ; 
ſo that both in this and the following centuries, 
we find many tranſactions: that ſeem abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with it. We find, the emperors, for 
example, frequently determining matters purely 
eccleſiaſtical, and that belonged to the internal 


hand, nothing is more frequent than the deciſions 
of biſhops and councils. concerning things that re- 
late merely to the external form and government 
of the church. > 

V. In the epiſcopal order, the biſhop of Rome 
vas the firſt in rank, and was diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſort of pre-eminence over all other prelates. Pre- 
os Wl judices, ariſing from a great variety of cauſes, 
e- WT contributed to eſtabliſh this ſuperiority; but it 
ble WH was chiefly owing to certain circumſtances of 
his WI grandeur and opulence, by which mortals, for 
nt, che moſt part, form their ideas of pre-eminence 
ils, nd dignity, and which they generally confound 
li. Vith the reaſons of a juſt and legal authority, 
ces he biſhop of Rome ſurpailed all his brethren in 
Je, the magnificence and ſplendor of the church over 
cs, which he preſided; in the riches of his revenues 
ted Wh ind poſſeſſions; in the number and variety of his 
1cd WM miniſters; in his credit with the people; and in 

MW iis ſumptuous and ſplendid, manner of living [&]. 
k of Wi Theſe dazzling marks of human power, theſe am- 
e bigvous proofs of true greatneſs and felicity, had 


1 [4] Auwmianus MarceLLInus gives a ſtriking deſerip- 
%. n of the luxury in which the biſhops of Rome lived, Huf. lib, 

p. i. p. 337. | 
tb oe COS | | ſuch 


ordinary judges appointed for that purpoſe; giv- Es 1. 


juriſdiction of che church: and, on the other 
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CENT. ſuch a mighty influence upon the minds of the 
p 8 11, multitude, that the ſee of Rome became, in this 
century, a moſt ſeducing object of ſacerdotal am- 
bition. Hence it happened, that when a ney 
pontif was to be elected by the ſuffrages of the 
| Preſbyters and the people, the city of Rome was 
generally agitated with diſſenſions, tumults, and 
cabals, whoſe conſequences were often deplorable 
and fatal. The intrigues and diſturbances that 
prevailed in that city in the year 366, when, 
upon the death of Liszrrus, another pontif was 
to be choſen in his place, are a ſufficient proof of 
what we have now advanced. Upon this occa- 
fion, one faction elected Damasus to that high 
dignity, while the oppoſite party choſe Uxs1ic:- 
Nus, a deacon of the vacant church, to ſucceed 
LiBeRivs. This double election gave riſe to a 
dangerous ſchiſm, and to a ſort of civil war with- 
in the city of Rome, which was. carried on with 
the utmoſt barbarity and fury, and produced the 


moſt cruel maſſacres and deſolations. This in- 


human conteſt ended in the victory of Damasvs; 


but whether his cauſe was more uſt than that of 
Uxs1cinus, is a queſtion not fo eaſy to deter- 


mine [/]J. Neither of the two, indeed, ſeem to 
have been poſſeſſed of ſuch principles as conſti- 


tute a good Chriſtian, much leſs of that exem- 
my virtue that ſhould diſtinguiſh a Chriſtian | 


tſhop. | | 
The limits VI. Notwithſtanding the pomp and ſplendor; 
thority, that ſurrounded the Roman fee, it is, however, 


certain, that the biſhops of that city had not ac-J 
quired, in this century, that pre-eminence off 
power and juriſdiction in the church which they 
afterwards enjoyed. In the eccleſiaſtical common- 
wealth, they were, indeed, the moſt eminent, 


U Among the other writers of the papal hiſtory, on 
ordet 


Bowe 's Hiſtory of the Popes, vol. i, p. 180, 181, 182. 
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order of citizens; but ſtill they were citizens as CENT. 
well as their brethren, and ſubject, like them, to 1 u. 
the edicts and laws of the emperors. All religious 


cauſes of extraordinary importance were examined 
ad determined, either by judges appointed by 
be emperors, or in councils aſſembled for that 
purpoſe, while thoſe of inferior moment were de- 
cided, in each diſtrict, by its reſpective biſhop. 
The eccleſiaſtical laws were enacted either by the 
emperor or by councils. None of the biſhops 
acknowledged, that they derived their authority 
from the permiſſion and appointment of the biſhop 
of Rome, or that they were created biſhops by the 
favour of the apoſtolic ſee. On the contrary, they 
al maintained, that they were the ambaſſadors 
and miniſters of JzsUus CHRIST, and that their 


; Winthority was derived from above [m]. It muſt, 
\- Whovever, be obſerved, that, even in this century, 
th Whkveral of thoſe ſteps were laid, by which the 
ne Whbiſhops of Rome mounted afterwards to the ſum- 
n- Wit of eccleſiaſtical power and deſpotiſm. Theſe 


eps were partly laid by the imprudence of the 


emperors, partly by the dexterity of the Roman 
er- relates themſelves, and partly by the incon- 
to Widerate zeal and precipitate judgment of certain 
ti-WMbibops [2]. The fourth canon of the council, 
m- | held 


[n] Thoſe who defire an ampler account of this matter, 
Jor be, conſult PRT R. DoE MAR CA, De concordia Sacerdotii et impe - 
. Du Pin, De antiqua eccleſiæ diſciplina; and the very 
_ and judicious work of BLonDEL, De la Primaut# dans 
aC- alle, 
of] The imprudence of the emperor, and the precipi- 
hey Won of the biſhops, were ſingularly diſcovered in the follow - 
=”; vent, which favoured extremely the riſe and the ambi- 
=” of the Roman pontiff: About the year 352, VALENTI- 
nen x enafted a law, impowering the biſhop of Rome to exa- 
and judge other biſhops, that religious diſputes might 
ſee 5+ decided by profane or ſecular judges. The biſhops 
aenbled in council at Rome in 378, not conſidering the 
def ktal conſequences that muſt ariſe, from this imprudent law, 
ot, I, Aa both 
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354 The Internal His Tov of the Caurcn, CnA 
Cc ENT, held at Sardis in the year 347, is conſidered, by VI 


p, u. the votaries of the Roman pontif, as the prin- Wi the ſe 
——— Cipal ſtep to his ſovereignty in the church; but, WM the c 
in my opinion, it ought by no means to be looked WF of th 
upon in this point of view. For, not to inſiſt WWF Rom; 

upon the reaſons that prove the authority of this vigor 

council to be extremely dubious, nor upon thoſe WF as th 


which have induced ſome to regard its laws as WM a ſec 


6 . groſsly corrupted, and others, to conſider them and x 
| as entirely fictitious and ſpurious [o], it will be ancie! 
| | ſufficient to obſerve the impoſſibility of proving by luring 
| the canon in queſtion, that the biſhops of Sardiicence 
| were. of opinion, that, in all cafes, an appeal auguf 

might be made to the biſhop of Rome, in quality degre: 
of ſupreme judge [p]. But ſuppoſing, for a claim 
| moment, that this was their opinion, what would copal 
| follow? Surely, that pretext for aſſuming WM theſe 
| . ſupreme authority muſt be very flender, which own « 

| ariſes only from the decree of one oblcureih vith 1 
| council, | Accor 
| | n the 

| both to themſelves and to the church, declared their appto the G 
| bation of it in the ſtrongeſt terms, and recommended the exe the ab 
cution of it in an addreſs to the emperor Gr a T14 N.— Sons t 

think, indeed, that this law impowered the Roman biſhop UE & CO 

judge only the biſhops within the limits of his juriſdiction third 
i. e. thoſe of the ſuburbicarian provinces. Others are of op the b 
nion, that this power was given only for a time, and extendeſ thoſe « 
to thoſe biſhops alone, who were concerned in the pre " 
ſent ſchiſm, This laſt notion ſeems probable : but Rill chal e fi 
privilege was an excellent inſtrument in the hands of acc iccum 
dotal ambition. : I licced 
[0] See Mick. Geppes, Dif. de canonibus Sardicenſibul tended 
which is to be found in his Miſcellaneous Tracti, tom. A ſobmit 
P+ 41 5 ' | 
Tx [ p] The fourth canon of the council of Sardis, ſups P ontus 
poſing it genuine and authentic, related only to the particu 
caſe of a biſhop's being depoſed by the neighbouring prelats of 
and mT permiſſion to make his defence. In that ca ,**- 1 
this canon ar ibited the election of a ſucceſſor to the depol lacerdbr 
biſhop, before that the biſhop of Rome had examined the cas um. i 
and pronounced ſentence thereupon. [TR 
biſh 


vil 
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VII. ConsranTiNE the GREAT, by removing C EN T. 


the ſeat of the empire to Byzantium, and buildin 


of this new metropolis, a formidable rival to the 
Roman pontif, and a bulwark which menaced a 
vigorous oppolition to his growing authority. For, 


I . 
g Parr 
the city of Conſtantinople, raiſed up, in the biſhop ” 


The autho- 
rity ot the 
biſhop of 
Conſtanti- 
nople is 


as the emperor, in order to render Conſtantinople increaſed. 


a ſecond Rome, enriched it with all the rights 


and privileges, honours, and ornaments, of the 
ancient capital of the world; ſo its biſhop, mea- 
ſuring his own dignity and rank by the magnifi- 


cence of the new city, and its eminence, as the 
auguſt reſidence of the emperor, aſſumed an equal 
degree of dignity with the biſhop of Rome, and 
claimed a ſuperiority over all the reſt of the epiſ- 
copal order. Nor did the emperors diſapprove of 
theſe high pretenſions, ſince they conſidered their 
own dignity. as connected, in a certain meaſure, 
with that of the biſhop of their imperial city. 
Accordingly, in a council held at Conſtantinople, 
in the year 38 1, by the authority of Tazopos1vus 
the GREAT, the biſhop of that city was, durin 

the abſence of the biſhop of Alexandria, and n: 
the conſent of the Roman prelate, placed, by the 
third canon of that council, in the firſt rank after 
the biſhop of Rome, and, conſequently, above 
thoſe of Alexandria and Antioch, NEcTAR1vus was 
the firſt biſhop who enjoyed theſe new honours 
iccumulated upon the = of Conſtantinople. His 
licceſſor, the celebrated Jonx ChRVYSsOSToM, ex- 
tended ſtill further the privileges of that ſee, and 
ſubmitted to its Juriſdiction all Thrace, Afia, and 
Pontus [g]; nor were the ſucceeding biſhops of 


[4] See PTR. vs Marca, Dif. de Conſtantinop. Patriar- 
Patus inſtitutione, which is ſubjoined to his book, De concordia 
lacerdotts et Imperii. Mien. LS GDIEx, Oriens Chriſftianus, 
um. i. p. 15. See alſo Au account of the government of the 
Uriftian church for the firſt ſiæ hundred years, by Dr. PARKER, 
biſhop of Oxford, p. 245. 
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enn r. that imperial city deſtitute of a fervent zeal to 


PART II. 


The vices of 
the clergy. 


able effects. 


pe Internal His rox v of the Chukcn. 


augment their privileges, and to extend their do- 
minion. 


This fudden revolution in the eccleſiaſtical go- 


vernment, and this unexpected promotion of the 
biſhop of Byzantium to a higher rank, to the de- 
triment of other prelates of the firſt eminence in 
the church, were productive of the moſt diſagree- 


ration of the Latin and Greek churches. 


augmentation of vices and luxury, particularly 


among thoſe of that ſacred order, who lived in 
great and opulent cities; and that many ſuch ad- 
ditions were made to that order after the time of 
ConsTaNnTINE, is a matter that admits of no diſ- 
pute. The Ziſhops, on the one hand, contended} 

with each other, in the moft ſcandalous manner, | 
concerning the extent of their reſpective juriſ- 
dictions, while, on the other, they trampled upon 
the rights of the people, violated the privileges of 
the inferior miniſters, and imitated, in their con- 


duct and in their manner of hving, the arrogance, 
voluptuouſneſs, and luxury, of magiſtrates. and 


princes [7]. This pernicious example was ſoon 


[7] See SuLPIT. SeveR. H. Sacr. lib. 1. cap. XX111. p. 74. 
lib. ii. cap. xxxii. p. 248. cap. Ii. p. 292. ; 
xxi. p. 426. Add to this the account given by CLARKSON, 1 
his Diſcourſe upon Liturgies, p. 228. of the corrupt and profli- 
pate manners of the clergy, and, particularly, of the un- 


ounded ambition of the biſhops, to enlarge the ſphere of theit 


influence and authority. © lowed 
Ollowee 


For this promotion not only filled 
the biſhops of Alexandria with the bittereſt aver- | 
ſion to thoſe of Conſtantinople, but alſo excited 
thoſe deplorable contentions and diſputes between | 
theſe latter and the Roman pontifs, which were } 
carried on, for many ages, with ſuch various ſuc- 
ceſs, and concluded, at length, in the entire ſepa- 


VIH. The additions made by the emperors and | 
others to the wealth, honours and advantages of | 
the clergy, were followed with a proportionable | 


Dialog. i. cap. 
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followed by the ſeveral eccleſiaſtical orders. The c Nr. 
preſoyters, in many places, aſſumed an equality „ 


with the biſhops in point of rank and authority. 
We find alſo many complaints made, at this time, 
of the vanity and effeminacy of the deacons. Thoſe 
more particularly of the preſbyters and deacons, 
who filled the firſt ſtations of theſe orders, cat- 
ried their pretenſions to an extravagant length, 
and were offended at the notion of being placed 
upon an equal footing with their colleagues. For 
this reaſon, they not only aſſumed the titles of 
Archpreſbyters and Archdeacons, but alſo claimed a 
degree of authority and power much ſuperior to 
that which was veſted in the other members of 
their reſpective orders. 


IV, 
a T II. 


IX. Several writers of great reputation lived in The famons 


this century, and were ſhining ornaments to the 


countries to which they belonged. Among thoſe 
that flouriſhed in Greece and in the eaſtern pro- 
Yoon, the following ſeem to deſerve the firſt 
rank: 

Euskzrus PameniLus, biſhop of Cæſarea in 
Paleſtine, a man of immenſe reading, juſtly fa- 
mous for his profound knowledge of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, and ſingularly verſed in other branches of 
literature, more eſpecially in all the different 
parts of ſacred erudition. Theſe eminent talents 
and acquiſitions were, however, accompanied with 
errors and defects, and he is ſaid to have inclined 
towards the ſentiments of thoſe, who look upon 
the three perſons in the godhead as different from 
each other in rank and dignity, Some have re- 
preſented this learned prelate as a thorough Arian, 
but without foundation ; if by an Arian be meant, 
one who embraces the doctrines taught by ARlus, 
preſbyter of Alexandria [5]. | 
OLE "vs PETER 


[+] No writer has accuſed Rusen1us of Arianiſm, with 
more bitterneſs and erudition, than Le CILERC, in the ſecond 
Aa 3 | of 
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CENT. 


IV. 
PART ll. 


The Tnternal HisTory of the Cyurcn. 


PzTer of Alexandria, who is mentioned by Ev. 
SEBIUS with the higheſt encomiums [7]. 

ATHANASIUS, patriarch of Alexandria, celebrated 
on account of his learned and pious labours, and 
particularly famous for his warm and vigorous op- 
poſition to the Arians []. 

Bas1L, ſurnamed the GREAT, biſhop of Cz/area, 
who, in point of genius, controverſial ſkill, and a 
rich and flowing eloquence, was ſurpaſſed by very 


few in this century [w]. 


CyR1L, biſhop of Jeruſalem, who has left ſome 


catechetical diſcourſes, which he delivered in that 


city: he has been accuſed by many of intimate 
connexions with the Semi- Arians [x]. 


Joan, ſurnamed ChRVYSOSToM, on account of | 


his extraordinary eloquence, a man of a noble ge- 


nius, governed ſucceſſively the churches of An- 
tioch and Conſtantinople [y], and left behind him 
ſeveral } 


of bis Fpiftole Ecclef. et Critice, which are ſubjoined to his 4rs 


Critica and NaTaLis ALEXANDER, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Nov. 7. 


Sec. iv. Di. xvii. p. 205. All, however, that theſe writers } 
prove is, that EysEB1vus maintained, that there was a certain 
diſparity and ſubordination between the perſons of the godhead. 

And fuppoſe this to have been his opinion, it will not follow ? 
from thence that he was an Arian, unleſs that word be taken in 


a very extenſive and improper ſenſe. Nothing is more com- 


mon than the ubuſive application of this term to perſons, who 
bave held opinions quite oppoſite to thoſe of Ax ius, though Þ 


Perhaps they may have erred in other reſpects. 
ſt] Hit. Eeclef. lib. ix. cap. vi. 


_ [=] Evstmivs REexavpoTvus, in his Hiftory of the Pa- } 
triarchs of Alexandria, p. 83. has collected all the accounts 
which the Oriental writers give of Ar HA NASTLs, of whoſe 


works the learned and jnſtly celebrated Benedictine, BER NAK 


MonTFavucon, has given a ſplendid edition in three volumes ; 


in folio, 


w] The works of Bas11 were publiſhed, at Paris, in three 


volumes folio, by JuLitztxn GARNIER, a learned Benedictine. 


ſæ The later editions of the works of this prelate, are, thoſe 


publiſhed by Mr. Mi LES and by AucusTus TouTTEE, 4 


BenediQtine monk. 


Ot muit not be underſtood by this, that Cur YSOs Tro 


was biſhop of both theſe churches ; he was preacher at Antioch 


(a func- | 
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ſeveral monuments of his profound and extenſive o 2 r. 


erudition; as alſo diſcourſes [z] which he had 
preached with vaſt, applauſe, and which are yet 
extant. | 
EpiPHANIvUs, biſhop of Salamis, in the iſle of Cy- 
rus, who wrote a book againſt all the hereſies that 
* ſprung up in the church until his time. This 
work has little or no reputation, as it is full of inac- 
curacies and errors, and diſcovers almoſt in every 
page the levity and ignorance of its author 75 | 
GREGORY NAZIENZEN and GREGORY of Ma,. 
who have obtained a very honourable place among 
the celebrated theological and polemic writers of 
this century, and not without foundation, as their 
wor ks ſufficiently teſtify . Their reputation, in- 
deed, would have been yet more confirmed, had they 
been leſs. attached to the writings of ORIOEN [c], 
and leſs infected with the falſe and vicious eloquence 
of the ſophiſts. : 
EpHRaiM, the Syrian, who has acquired an 
immortal name by the ſanctity of his converſation 
and manners, and by the multitude of thoſe 
excellent writings in which he has combated the 
ſectaries, explained the ſacred writings, and un- 


(a function, indeed, which before him was always attached to 
On dignity), and afterwards patriarch of Conftanti- 
mepie. 


[z| The beſt edition of the works of CHR YSOS TOM, is that 
publiſhed by MoxnTraucon, in eleven volumes folio. 

2] The works of EI HANINus have been tranſlated into 
Latin, and publiſhed, with notes, by the learned PRT AU. His 
life, written by GER vas, appeared at Paris in 1738, in 4to. 

[5] There are ſame good editions of theſe two writers, which 
we owe to the care and induſtry of two learned French editors 
of the laſt century. Cy Vix. the Abbot BILLY, who publiſhed 
the works of Gr: cory NAZIENZEN at Paris, in two vo- 
lumes, folio, in the year 1609, with a Latin tranſlation and 
learned notes; and Father FRonToN nu Duc, who publiſhed 
thoſe of GxxGORY of NyJa in 1605. ; 

* [c] The charge of Origeni/m ſeems to have been brought 


by the ancient writers only againſt Gaz G98 r of Ny/a. 
Aa 4 folded 
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' The Internal Hisroxv of the Cnvrcn. 


cz. folded the moral duties and obligations of Chrit. 
IV. : , | 
Parr U. Jans [4]. 


The princi- 
pal Latin 
writers. 


Beſides the learned men now mentioned, there 
are ſeveral others, of whoſe writings but a ſmall 


number have ſurvived the ruins of time; ſuch as 


Paulus, a martyr, and an intimate friend of 
Euskzfus; Diobokus, biſhop of Tar/us ; Hoslus, 


of Cordova; Didymus, of Alexandria; EvusTa- 


THIUS, biſhop of Antioch ; Aurhilochrus, biſhop 
of Iconium; PALLADIUS, the writer of the Laufac 
Hiſtory [e]; Macarivs the elder and the younger; 


. APOLLINARIUS the elder; and ſome others, who | 
are frequently mentioned on account of their 
erudition, and the remarkable events in which | 


they were concerned. | 


X. The Larixs alſo were not without writers of 
'conſiderable note, the principal of whom we ſhall } 


point out here: 


HiLary, biſhop of Poitiers, acquired a name 
by x11 books concerning the Trinity, which he wrote 
- againſt the Arians, and ſeveral other 
He was a man of penetration and genius; notwith- 
ſtanding which, he has, for the moſt part, rather 
copied in his writings TERTULLIaN and ORIGEN, 2 
than given us the fruits of his own ſtudy and in- 


vention [V]. 


[4] There is a large and accurate account of this excellent 
writer, in the B:iblioth. Oriental. Vaticanæ of Jostr H SIMON Þ 
ASSEMAN, tom. i. p. 24. Several works of ETH NALTM have 

been publiſhed, in Greek, at Oxford, of which GERARU 


Voss ius has Mp a Latin edition. An edition in Syriac, af 
the ſame works, was publiſhed at Rome, not long ago, by 


SrEPpH. Evor. AsSSEMAN, 


e] This is the hiſtory of the ſe/itaries, or hermits, which | 
derived the name of Laufac hiſtory from LAusus, governor 3 
of Cappadocia, at whoſe requeſt it was compoſed, and to whom 


it was dedicated by PaLLaprvs. 


L/] There is a very accurate and ample account of H- 
"LARY, in the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. 1. Siecle Iv. 
p-. 139—193. The beſt edition we have af his works is that. 
publiſhed by the French Benedictines. 
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LACTANTIus [g], the moſt eloquent of the EN r. 
Latin writers in this century, expoſed the abſur- „ . 
diry of the Pagan ſuperſtitions in his Divine Infti- 
tutions, which are written with uncommon purity 
and elegance. He wrote alſo upon other ſubjects; 
but was much more ſucceſsful in refuting the er- 18 
rors of others, than careful in obſerving and cor- 1 
recting his own 7 | 

AMBROSE, prefect, and afterwards biſhop of 
Milan, was not deſtitute of a certain degree of 
elegance both of genius and ſtyle ; his ſentiments 
of things were, by no means, abſurd ; but he did Beto 
not eſcape the prevailing defect of that age, a want b Ly 
of ſolidity, accuracy, and order [i]. 1 1 

JEROME, a monk of Paleſtine, rendered, by his 1 
learned and zealous labours, ſuch eminent ſer- 
vices to the Chriſtian cauſe, as will hand down 
his name with honour to the lateſt poſterity. But 
this ſuperior and illuſtrious merit was accompa- 
nied, and, in ſome meaſure, obſcured, by very 
great defects. His complexion was exceſſively 
warm and choleric; his bitterneſs againſt thoſe 
who differed from him, extremely keen ; and his 
thirſt of glory inſatiable. He was ſo prone to q 
cenſure, that ſeveral perſons, whoſe lives were | 
not only 1rreproachable, but even exemplary, be- 
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e] See a complete account of LactanTius, Hiftoire Lit- 
teraire de la France, tom. i. Siecle iv. p. 65. | 

[7 [4] LactanT1vsconfiders CH r1sT's miſſion as having 
no other end, than that of leading mankind to virtue by the 
moſt ſublime precepts, and the moſt perfect example. The 
charge of Manicheiſm brought againſt this eminent writer, is 
refuted in the moſt evident and ſatisfactory manner by Dr. 
LaxzDNER, in the ſeventh volume of his Credibility of the 
Goſpel Hiftory, where the reader may find an ample and int-reft- 
ing account of his character and his writings. Among thoſe 
who have been editors of the works of LacTanT1vs, the moſt 
reputed are BuneEManN, HEUMANN, WALCHivus, and 
LanGUgT DE FRESNOY.] 


[:] The works of St. Au ROSE have been publiſhed, by the 
Denedictines, in two volumes in folio. 
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came the objects of his unjuſt accuſations." All this, 
Joined to his ſuperſtitious turn of mind, and the en- 
thuſiaſtic encomiums which he laviſned upon a falſe 
and degenerate ſort of piety which prevailed in his 
time, Bk his reputation greatly, and that even 
in the eſteem of the candid and the wiſe. His 
writings are . voluminous, but not all equally 
adapted to inſtruct and edify. His interpretations 
of the holy ſcriptures, and his epiſtles, are thoſe of 
his productions which ſeem the moſt proper to be 
read with profit [K]. | 

Tax. fame of AucusTin, biſhop of Hippo, in 
Africa, filled the whole Chriſtian world; and not 


without reaſon, as a variety of great and ſhining | 
qualities were united in the character of that 


illuſtrious man. A ſublime genius, an uninter- 
rupted and zealous. purſuit of truth, an inde- 


fatigable application, an invincible patience, a ſin- 
cere piety, and a ſubtile and lively wit, conſpired | 
to eſtabliſh his fame upon the moſt laſting foun- 
It is however certain, that the accuracy | 
and ſolidity of his judgment were, by no means, 
proportionable to the eminent talents now men- 
tioned; and that, upon many occaſions, he was 
more guided by the violent impulſe of a warm 


dations. 


imagination, than by the cool dictates of reaſon 
and prudence. 


tradictions that are ſo frequent in his works, and 


Hence that ambiguity which ap- 
pears in his writings, and which has ſometimes 
rendered the moſt attentive readers uncertain with | 
reſpect to his real ſentiments; and hence alſo the 
uſt complaints which many have made of the con- 


of the levity and precipitation with which he ſet 


[4] The defects of IE RO are expoſed by LT CLERC, in 


his Qaæſtiones Hieronymiane, publiſhed at Amfterdam, in 12m 


in the year 1700: The Benedictine monks have given an edi= 
tion of the works of this father in five volumes, which was ” | 
. publiſhed, at Verena, by VALLARSIUS, with conſiderable ad- 
ts 
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himſelf to write upon a variety of ſubjects, before 
he had examined them with a ſufficient degree of 
attention and diligence [I]. 

Oerarus, biſhop of Milevi, in Numidia, ac- 
quired no ſmall degree of reputation, by a work 
which he wrote in fix hooks againſt the Schiſm of the 
Donatifts [m]. 

PauLinvs, biſhop of Nola, left behind him ſome 
poems and epiſtles, which are till extant; but are 
not remarkable either for their excellence or their 
meanneſs [x]. 


Rorixus, preſbyter of Aguileia, is famous on ac- 
count of his Latin tranſlations of OxioEN and other 
Greek writers, his commentaries on ſeveral paſſages 
of the holy ſcriptures, and his bitter conteſt with 
Jxexome. He would have obtained a very ho- 
nourable place among the Latin writers of this 
century, had it not been his misfortune to have 


had the powerful and foul-mouthed IJ EROME for his 
adverſary [o]. as 


J] An accurate and ſplendid edition of the works of St. 
Augustin has been given by the Benedictines, fince that of 
the divines of Louvain, This elegant edition bears the title of 
Antwerp, where it was publiſhed, with ſome augmentations, by 
Ls Crenc, under the fictitious name of Jo. PER ETON usS. 
The Jeſuits, however, pretend to have found many defects in 
this edition. | 

In] Since the gdition of OyTaTus, publiſhed by ALzAa- 
ixus, another has appeared, which we owe to the care and 
duſtry of Du Pix, doctor of the Sorbonne. 

o The beſt edition of Paul ixus is that which was pub. 
liked at Paris, in the year 1685, by Ls Bxun. | 

i ſo] Rurinus and JEROME had lived for many years, 
in the moſt intimate and tender friendſhip, which ended in a 
nolent rupture, on occaſion of a tranſlation which the former 
made of ſome of the works of Ox RN, particularly his Book 
if principles. For an account of Rurix us, ſee Rich. Siuox, 
10, i Critique de la Bibliothegue des Auteurs Eccleſ. par M. Du Pin, 
- um. i. p. 124, &c. An ample account of the ſame writer is 
e- given by JusTrus FoxTaNinus, Hiſt, Literar. Aguileienſis, 
d- | ib, V. P · 149. | FLSA As 
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CENT, As to PauiLasTRIUS, Damasvus, JUVENCUS, and 
p LIP - 11, Other writers of that obſcure claſs, we refer the 


——— reader, for an account of them, to thoſe authors 


religion. 


whoſe principal deſign is to give an exact enume-. 
Tation of the Chriſtian writers. We ſhall add, 
nevertheleſs, to the liſt already given, SULpiT1vs 
SeveRus, by birth a Gaul, and the moſt eminent 
hiſtorical writer of this century [p]; as alſo Pzu— 
'DENTIUS, a Spaniard, a poet of a happy and ele- 
gant genius. | 


—— 
- 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in 
this century, 


The fre of I. THE fundamental principles of the Chriſtian] 
doctrine were preſerved hitherto uncor-J 

rupted and entire in moſt churches, though it 
muſt be confeſſed, that they were often explained 
and defended in a manner that diſcovered the} 
greateſt ignorance, and an utter confuſion ot 
ideas. The diſputes carried on in the council of, 
Nice, concerning the three perſons in the God- 
head, afford a remarkable example of this, parti- 
cularly in the language and explanations of thofel 
who approved of the deciſions of that council. 50 
little light, preciſion, and order, reigned in their 
diſcourſes, that they appeared to ſubſtitute thres 


Gods 1n the place of one. 


Nor did the evil end here; for thoſe vain fic⸗ | 
tions, which an attachment to the Platonic philo- 
ſophy, and to popular opinions, had engaged We 


lei See Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 953 4 
alſo Hizzon. a Pr aro, who has written, with great accuracy 


"the life of this hiſtorian, 
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om part of the Chriſtian doctors to adopt, be- EN. 
0 


re the time of CoxsraxrixE, were now con- „ 
firmed, enlarged, and embelliſhed, in various ——— 
ways. From hence aroſe that extravagant vene- 
ration for departed ſaints, and thoſe abſurd notions 
of a certain fire deſtined to purify ſeparate ſouls, | 
that now prevailed, and of which the public marks n 
were every where to be ſeen. Hence allo the celi- 
bacy of prieſts, the worſhip of images and relics, 
which, in proceſs of time, almoſt utterly deſtroyed 
the Chriſtian religion, or, at leaſt, eclipſed its 
luſtre, and corrupted its very eſſence in the moſt 
deplorable manner. 

II. An enormous train of different ſuperſtitions The in- 
were gradually ſubſtituted in the place of true gan 
religion and genuine piety. This odious revolus 
tion was owing to a variety of cauſes. A ridicu- 
lous precipitation in receiving new opinions, a 
prepoſterous deſire of imitating the Pagan rites, 
and of blending them with the Chriſtian worſhip, 
and that idle propenſity which the generality of 
mankind have towards a gaudy and oſtentatious 
religion, all contributed to eſtabliſh the reign of Be 
ſuperſtition upon the ruins of Chriſtianity, Ac- 1 
cordingly, frequent pilgrimages were undertaken, 141 
to Paleſtine, and to the tombs of the martyrs, as 
if there alone the ſacred principles of virtue, and 
the certain hope of ſalvation, were to be ac- ü 11801 
quired [q]. The reins being once let looſe to +1 
luperſtition, which knows no bounds, abſurd no- N 
tions and idle ceremonies multiplied every day. 1 
Quantities of duſt and earth brought from Pale- 
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[9] See GaEGCOR. NySSEN1, Orat. ad eos qui Hieroſolymam i 1 N 
eunt, tom. 111, Opp. p. 568. Hi ERRON Tus, Epiſt. xii. ad 


, 
{i 
PRBD. ad Codicem T heodefran. tom. vi. p. 65. PeTrI Wes- | 11 


Paulinum de inſtituto Monachi, tom. i. p. 66. Jac. Gopo- 
. err. Diſſertat. de caufis peregrinat. Hioroſolymit. quam 1 
2CYs linerario Burdigalenſs præmiſit, inter vetera Remanor, Itinera- 411 
ia, p. 537. if 
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CENT. ſtiue, and other places remarkable for their ſup. 


IV. 
PAT 


n. poſed ſanctity, were handed about as the moſt 


powerſul remedies againſt the violence of wicked 


ſpirits, and were ſold and bought every where at 


enormous prices [r]. The public proceſſions and 
ſupplications, by which the Pagans endeavoured 
to appeaſe their gods, were now adopted into the 
Chriſtian worſhip, and celebrated with great pomp 
and magnificence in ſeveral places. The virtues 
that had formerly been aſcribed to the Heathen 
temples, to their luſtrations, to the ſtatues of their 
gods and heroes, were now attributed to Chriſtian 


churches, to water conſecrated by certain forms 


of prayer, and to the images of holy men. 


And the ſame privileges, that the former enjoyed 


under the darkneſs of Paganiſm, were conferred 


upon the latter under the light of the goſpel, or, 
rather, under that cloud of ſuperſtition that was | 
obſcuring its glory. It is true, that, as yet, images 
were not very common; nor were there any ſta- 
But it is, at the ſame time, as } 
undoubtedly certain, as it is extravagant and } 


tues at all. 


D 


monſtrous, that the worſhip of the martyrs was 
modelled, by degrees, according to the religious 
ſervices that were paid to the gods before the 


coming of CHRIST [5s]. 


From theſe facts, which are but ſmall ſpecimens ? 
of the ſtate of Chriſtianity at this time, the diſcern- 
ing reader will eaſily perceive what detriment the 
church received from the peace and proſperity 3 
procured by ConsTAaNnTINE, and from the impru- 
dent methods employed to allure the different 
The brevity we 


nations to embrace the goſpel. 
have propoſed to obferve in this hiſtory, prevents 


our entering into an ample detail of the diſmal g 


jr] AvucusTinus, De civitate Dei, lib. xxii. cap. vu. 


[5] For a full account of this matter, ſee Bzaus0BRE, HH. 


du Manichei/m, tom. ii. p. 642+ 


3 | effects | 


relics, 
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effects which aroſe from the progreſs and the c E r. 

baneful influence of ſuperſtition, now become „N 1. 

univerſal. _ | | 
III. This, indeed, among other unhappy effects, Hence pious 

opened a wide door to the endleſs frauds of thoſe fu. 

odious impoſtors, who were fo far deſtitute of all 

principle, as to enrich themſelves by the igno- 

rance and errors of the people. Rumours were 

artfully ſpread abroad of prodigies and miracles 

to be ſeen in certain places (a trick often practiſed 

by the Heathen prieſts), and the deſign of theſe 

reports was to draw the populace, in multitudes, 

to theſe places, and to impoſe upon their credulity. 

Theſe ſtratagems were generally ſucceſsful ; for 

the ignorance and ſlowneſs of apprehenſion of the 

people, to whom every thing that is new and 

fingular appears miraculous, rendered them eaſily 

the dupes of this abominable artifice [J. Nor | 

was this all: certain tombs were falſely given out | 

for the ſepulchres of ſaints [a] and confeſſors; ' 

the liſt of the ſaints was augmented with fictitious | 9 
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names, and even robbers were converted into 4 
martyrs [w]. Some buried the bones of dead 1 
men in certain retired places, and then affirmed, 
that they were divinely admoniſhed, by a dream, 
that the body of ſome friend of God lay there [*]. 
Many, eſpecially of the monks, travelled throug 

the different provinces; and not only fold, with 10 
the moſt frontleſs impudence, their fictitious 1 4 
relies, but alſo deceived the eyes of the mul- is 
titude with ludicrous combats with evil ſpirits or bt 


le] Henay Dow, Difert. ii. in Irenæum, 5 56. 5 | 
p. 196. Le CLerc, in his Appendix Auguſtinian, p. 492. | 
559. $75» | 1 
Ia] Concil. Carthag. v. Canon xiv. tom. i. Conciliorum, p. 988. bl 
edit. Harduini. | | 
w] SULP1T1UsS SEVER Us, De vita S. Martini, cap. viii. 


{x] AvcGusT1N. Sermone ccexvüi. & 1. tom. v. Opp. p. 886. . - $3 
. WM tit. Antwerp. 
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genii [y]. A whole volume would be requiſite 
to contain an enumeration of the variovs frauds 


which artful knaves practiſed, with ſucceſs, to de- 


lude the ignorant, when true religion was almoſt 
entirely ſuperſeded by horrid ſuperſtition, 

IV. Many of the learned in this century, un- 
dertook tranſlations of the holy ſcriptures, but few 
ſucceeded in this arduous enterprize. Among 
the many Latin verſions of the ſacred books, that 
of JtROME was diſtinguiſhed by its undoubted 
ſuperiority [2]. The ſame ingenious and indefa- 
tigable writer, whoſe ſkill in the languages was 
by no means inconſiderable, employed much 
pains upon the Greek verſion of the ſeventy inter- 
preters, in order to give a more correct edition of 
it than had appeared before his time: and it is 
ſaid, that EuskBIus, ATHaNnasius, and EuTHa- 
LIvs, had embarked in an undertaking of the 
ſame nature [a]. The number of interpreters 
was very conſiderable, among whom Jzroms, 
Hirary, EvustBrius, Diobokus of Tarſus, Rurl- 
Nos, EPHRAIM the Syrian, TRHEODORE of Heraclea, 
CHRVYSOSTOM, ATHANASIUus, and Dibymus, are 

nerally eſteemed worthy of the firſt rank. It is 
— — certain, that, even of theſe firſt-rate 
commentators, few have diſcovered a juſt diſcern- 


ment, or a ſound judgment, in their laborious | 
expoſitions of the ſacred writings. Rueivus, | 
'FHEODORE of Heraclea, and Diopokk of Tarſus, } 
with ſome others, have, indeed, followed the na- 
tural ſignification of the words | 5] ; the reſt, uy ; 

the 


[o] See Gobor s ED. ad cod. Theod. tom. iii. p. 172. Au- 
G@UsTIN. De opere Monachor. Cap. xxvili. & 36. p. 364. tom. ; 


vi. opp. Hi AON YM. Ep:i/t. ad Ruſticum, tom. i. opp-· P+ 48. 


[z] See Jo. Franc. Bub DEI {/agoge ad Theoleg iam, tom. f 


ü. p. 1532. | 
Fzarcxivs, De Canone N. T. p. 18. 


4 1 
70 Stuox, Critique de la Bibliotbegue des Auteur. Ecelefiaj? 9 
par Du Pix, ton. i. p. 51. 90. 129. tom. iv. P. 3355 
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the example of Orton, are laborious in the C oy T. 
ſearch of far-fetched interpretations, and pervert p , , » 11, 
the expreſſions of ſcripture, which they but half 
underſtand, by applying them, or rather ſtrain- 
ing them, to matters with which: they have. ng 
connexion [c]. St. AucusTIN and Tycronivs 
endeavoured. to eſtabliſh plain and wiſe rules for 
the interpretation of ſcripture, but their efforts 
were unſucceſsful [d]. 5 


V. The doctrines of Chriſtianity had not a bet- The method 
ter fate than the ſacred ſcriptures from whence ing the doc. 
they are drawn. ORIGEN was the great model tine of. 

whom the moſt” eminent of the Chriſtian doctors ty, followed Wo 
followed in their explications of the truths of the * his time. * 146 
goſpel, which were, of conſequence, explained, _ 
according to the rules of the Platonic philoſophy, 1 
as it was corrected and modified by that learned 

father for the inſtruction of the youth. Thoſe 

who deſire a more ample and accurate account of 

this matter, may conſult GREGoRY NAZIANZEN, Platonics, 
among the Greeks, and Aucusrix among the 

Latins, who were followed, for a long time, as 

the only patterns worthy of imitation, and who, | 
next to ORIGEN, may be conſidered as the parents 144 
and ſupporters of the phzloſophical or ſcholaſtic theo- i 1 
ogy, They were both zealous Platonics, and 1 8 (990 
holding, for certain, all the tenets of that philo- 
bpher that were not totally repugnant to the 
truths of Chriſtianity, they laid them down as 


fundamental e and drew from them a 
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. p. 88 » &c. ; | 


[e] See GREGOR. Naziang. Carmen de Seipſe, in Tos L1us's 0 

Wiema Itineris Italici, p. 27. 57 1 

4] This may be ſeen in the vi books which Au usTIx 41 

Me concerning the Chriſtian doctrine, and in the rules of in- 1 

pretation laid down by Trehoxivs, which are to be found 1 
ee erb. Parr, Maxim. tom. vi. p. 48. 
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This, however, was not the only ſe& that 
flouriſhed at this time. That order of fanatics, 
who maintained, that the knowledge of divine 
things was to be acquired, not by reaſoning, | 
but by till contemplation, and by turning the 
eye of the mind upon itſelf in an entire abſence 1 
from all external and ſenſible objects, became 
now more numerous, and increaſed every day. 
This appears from many circumſtances, particu- 
larly from the ſwarms of monks that almoſt over. ? 
ſpread the Chriſtian world; and alſo from the 
books of Droxvstus, the pretended chief of the 
Myſtics, which ſeem to have been forged, in this 
century, under that venerable name, by ſome ? 


member of that fanatical tribe. 


VI. Among the writers of this century, who 
publiſhed expoſitions of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
the firſt place is due to CyRIL of Jeruſalem, juſtly Þ 
celebrated for his catechetical diſcourſes, which 
nothing but a partial blindneſs to the truth 
could have induced any to attribute to a more 
modern author [el. Some have ranked Lac- | 
TANTIUS in the claſs of writers now under conſi- 
deration, but without reaſon; ſince it is well 
known, that the labours of that eloquent author 
were rather employed in refuting the errors of 
idolatry, than in explaining the truths of the 
goſpel. The ſyſtem of doctrine addreſſed to the | 
clergy and laity, and which, by many, has been 
attributed to ATHaNnas1vs, ſeems to be of a much 
later date. There are, however, many things in 
the works of CHRYSOSTOM, ATHANASIUS, the 
 GrxcoriEs, and others, by which we may be 
enabled to form a juſt idea of the manner in 
which the principal points of the Chriſtian doc- | 
trine were explained by learned men in this cen- 


[e] See Jo. FecuTT1 Comment, de origine milſarum in honorem 1 
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tury. We may more particularly be aſſiſted in 


this matter, by the x11 books of HILARVY, con- p 2 W 


cerning the Trinity; the Ancoratus of Evipna- 
xtus, in which the doctrine of ſcripture, con- 
cerning ChrIsT and the Holy Ghoſt, is explained 
at large; the treatiſe of Pactan, concerning 
baptiſm, addreſſed to the catechumens; and the 
two books of CH RVS oSroM upon the fame ſubject. 
We need not mention here the various works of 
JszxoME» and AuGusTIN, in which appear the 
laborious. and noble efforts of theſe great men to 
inſpire into the minds of the people juſt notions 
of religion, and to detect and refute the errors of 
thoſe who were enemies of the trullt. 
VII. The controverſial writings, that were 
levelled againſt thoſe who were conſidered as 
heretics, were entirely deſtitute of 'that ancient 
ſimplicity, . which 1s the natural and the beau- 
tiful garb of truth. That ſimplicity was now 
ſucceeded by logical ſubtilties, acute ſophiſms, 
ſharp invectives, and other diſingenuous arts, 
more worthy of the patrons of error, than of 
the defenders of the wiſdom that is from above. 
We find, accordingly, many great and eminent 
men complaining of this abuſe, and endeavour- 
ing, in vain, to oppoſe the muddy torrent of 
ſcurrility and dialectic that was overflowing the 
Chriſtian ſchools | f]. I paſs in ſilence thoſe 
rhetorical figures and ornaments, by which many 
evaded the arguments of their adverſaries, .. and 
artfully perplexed the true ſtate of the caſe ; that 
odious cuſtom, alſo, of exciting the popular re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe who differed from them, 
that was obſerved by ſome, and that total want 


IJ Mernoptius apud Er IT HANIUM Here/. lxiv. tom. i. 
1 p. 563. GrEGOR. NAZZIAN. in many places, and 
ers. N 6 
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CENT. of order and perſpicuity that was chargeable upon Cup. 
r 11. almoſt all. Several writers of this age are ſo far veighty 


from diſowning theſe indecent qualities, that they 


l many w 
ſeem, on the contrary, to glory in them. It W chan to 
. muſt, indeed, be obſerved, that the adverſa. in che 


Ties of the truth uſed the ſame inglorious arms, WR the lift | 
though this does not in the leaſt diminiſh the IX. 
reproach that is on this account due to its Wl troverfi 
friends. 5 | APOLL] 

VIII. New methods of diſputing were allo Wl Hexan 
added to thoſe that were practiſed in former times: ¶ ves 
for the truth of doctrines was now proved by the 
number of martyrs that had profeſſed them, by | 
miracles, by the confeſſion of demons, i. e. of 
. perſons poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits. The ſmalleſt 
degree of diſcernment will perfuade any one how 
ambiguous this method of reaſoning was; how 
dangerous to the truth, by furniſhing innumerable 
-occaſions for the exerciſe of .fraud and impoſture, 
And, I fear, that the greateſt part of thoſe who 
uſed ſuch arguments, however illuſtrious and 
reſpectable they may have been, will be found, 
upon examination, chargeable with the dangerous 
and criminal deſign of impoſing upon their bre- 
thren. AmMBRosx, in his diſputes with the Arians, 
produced men poſſeſſed with devils, who, upon | 
the approach of the relicks of GERVvAsluvs and 
ProTASIUS, were obliged to acknowledge, with 
loud cries, that the doctrine of the council of 
Nice, concerning the three perſons of the god- 
head, was true; and that of the Arians not on) 
falſe, but alſo of moſt dangerous conſequence. 
This teſtimony of the prince of darkneſs was 
regarded, by AMBRosE, as an unexceptionable RR 
argument in favour of his hypotheſis. The 58. 
Arians, on the other hand, held this prodigy in 5. 261. 


Ings' a 
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the utmoſt deriſion, and maintained that Au- ,L!“ 
BROSE had ſuborned theſe infernal witneſſes by 2 WF | — 
i weighty 5 
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weighty bribe [g]; and I make no doubt, but c E N r. 

many will be more diſpoſed to believe the Arians, p. n. 

than to credit AukROSE, though he be enrolled. 

in the order of the ſaints, and they ſtigmatized in 

the liſt of heretics [5]. | 1 

IX. There were, in this century, ſeveral con- The chief 1 

troverſialiſts of conſiderable note. For beſides g ß 1 

| APOLLINARIS, GREGORY NAZIANZEN, CyRIL of 17 
WH Alexandria, and others, who diſtinguiſhed them- | 1 
ſelves in the liſts againſt the emperor Jul IAN; l 
many others diſputed with victorious force and 1 
an happy ſucceſs againſt the worſhippers of the l 
gods. Of this number were, LactanTivs, bl 
ATHaNasIus, Julius Figmicus MaTErnvus, 
AroLLINARIS the younger, -whoſe excellent writ- 
ings againſt PoxyayRy are unhappily loſt ; Au- 580 
GUSTIN, in thoſe books of the City of God, and 1 
in the 111 books againſt the Pagans, which have HY 
alſo periſhed; and above all, Euskgius of Cæ- " 
ſerea, in his Evangelical Preparation, and his book | 
againſt HitRocLEs, Evusenius EuksENUus, Dio- 11 


on of Tarſus, and St. CyrvysosTOM, whoſe 1 1 
treatiſe on that ſubject is ſtill extant, employed 1 
„ WF their learned labours, to bring over the Jews to 1 
de profeſſion of Chriſtianity. Eprnraim of 4 | 
4 Wl ria [i], James of Niſibis, Dibymus and AubEN- Wl! 
h nus, attacked the whole body of heretics ; as did bh. | 
of Wl ill Eereganius, in his voluminous work con- 14. 
b I ning berefies, intitled, Panarium, and GRE ; bel 
e. el Auskos. Epif. xxii. p. 878, &. PavLlinus, vita 14. 
as re, p. 81. | E 
le [5] See LE CIERN Cc, Appendix Auguſtiniana, p. 375. GR E- 7 
ne ok. Nyss, vita Gregorii Naas. tom. It. opp · P+ 977» H | ry 
in * SEVERUS, Hiſt. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. Xxxvil. . ö | 


A- [i] See Jos. SM. Ass EAN. Bibliah. Oriental. Clement. 

2 . tom. i. p. 118. 125. From the extracts, which this 

ty emed compiler has given of the works of Er RAIN, it ap- 

bars, that he was more diſtinguiſhed by his piety and genius, 
lian by his (kill in the managing of controverſy, 
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c N r. coRy NaZzianzen with more brevity in his dj. 
P —— u. courſe concerning faith. The books of Auousrix 
- and PnirAsrRius, on the ſame ſubject, contain 


rather a liſt than a refutation of the ſeveral 
ſects. \ 


X. If the growth and perfection of a ſcience | 


were to be eſtimated by the multitude of writers 


it produces, that of morals muſt have flouriſhed | 


greatly at this time, for the number of thoſe was 
very conſiderable, who applied themſelves to that 
excellent ſtudy. Among 


and aſſiduity in inculcatin 


ling note, tom. i. p. 17. thinks, that the writings attri- 
buted to the biſhop of Mbit, belong rather to the biſhop of 
Saruga ; he however corrects, in ſome meaſure, this notion 
in his Addenda, p. 558. 

([i] See the Ada Sanforum, tom. i. Januar. p. 1005+ 


9 | things | 


the eaſtern writers, 
James, biſhop of Nifibis [K], and Erna, } 
biſhop of Syria, became eminent for their zeal 3 
the precepts of mo- 
rality. The writings of Basi, the GREAT, 
GrecokRy of Nyſſa, CHrySoSTOM, AMBROSE, | 
Auousrix, and ſeveral others, upon moral ſub- 1 
jects, are neither worthy of high encomiums, nor 
of entire contempt, as they contain a ſtrange 
mixture of excellent reflexions, and infipid de- 
tails, concerning the duties of the Chriſtian life. 
Among the productions of theſe writers, many 
give the preference to the 111 books of Au- 
BROSE, concerning the duty of the miniſters of ibe 
church, which are written in the manner of 
Cicero, and are juſtly commended for the pious 
intention they diſcover, and the beautiful ſenti- 
ments they contain, though there be many things ? 
in them worthy of reprehenſipn. But Maca- 3 
RIUS, an Egyptian monk [I], undoubtedly de- 
ſerves the firſt rank among the practical writers 
of this time, as his works diſplayed, ſome few 


{#] Jos. Stu. As8EMANN. in the work quoted in the pre- s 
ce 
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things excepted [mm], the brighteſt and moſt 
fojely Ws 50 East, and e 5 
XI. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that al- 
moſt all the writers of this claſs are defective in 
ſeveral reſpects. They have been entirely neg- 
ligent of order in their compoſitions, and have 
taken no ſort of care to treat with method and 
preciſion the ſubjects they undertook to explain. 
They. ſeldom define their terms, and pour out 
their pious, but incoherent, ideas in fortuitous 
combinations, juſt as they come uppermoſt. They, 
moreover, neglect deducing the duties of man- 
kind from their true principles, and even ſome- 
times derive them from doctrines and precepts 
that ate either manifeſtly falſe, or, at leaſt, whoſe 
nature and meaning are not determined with any 
degree of accuracy. And hence it is, that the 
greateſt , part of them are extremely defective, 
when they come to demonſtrate the. obligations 
of virtue, and the incongruity and unfitneſs of vice. 
Theſe pretended demonſtrations, inſtead of being 
deduced by proper concluſions from the reaſon 
of things and the divine laws, are nothing more 
than a collection of airy fancies, cold and inſipid 
allegories, quaint and ſubtile conceits, which are 
more proper to afford amuſement to the imagi- 
nation, than light to the underſtanding, or con- 
viction to the judgment. 

XII. But, however defective this method of 
inculcating the duties of morality may have been, 
it was much more tolerable than that which was 
followed by the amphibious diſciples of CHRIST 


whom Auuoxrus SAacca was the chief. The 


Ls [+]. The things here excepted by Dr. Mos HEIM, are 
ſome ſuperſtitious tenets that are to be found in the writings of 
Macarivs, and alſo certain opinions that ſeem tainted with 
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7 CEN r. double doctrine of morals which they invented, and 


pan H. Which was compounded of two ſyſtems, the one 
ſurpaſſing . the other in perfection, gained much 
ground, in this century, to the great detriment 
of true religion. A circumſtance every way pro- 
per to convince us of the growth and progrels of 
this fanatical ſect is, that thoſe who in former 
times had inculcated a ſecret doctrine concerning 
divine things, totally different from that which 
was publicly propagated among. the multitude, 
gave now the finiſhing touch to this doctrine, 
and formed it into a ſyſtem. The famous Grecian 
fanatic, who gave himſelf out for Dioxvsius the 
Areopagite, diſciple of St. Paul, and who, 
under the protection of this venerable name, 
gave laws and inſtructions to thoſe that were 
deſirous of raiſing their ſouls above all human 
things, in order to unite them to. their great 
ſource by ſublime contemplation, lived, moſt 
robably, in this century, though ſome place 
bim before, others after the preſent period [x]. 
No ſooner were the writings and inſtructions of 
this fanatic handed about among the Greeks and 
Syrians, and particularly among the /olitaries and 

| monks, than a gloomy cloud of religious dark- 
neſs began to ſpread itſelf over the minds of 


[=] Thoſe who have written concerning this impoſtor, are 

* enumerated by Jo. Fx Ax c. BupDevs, in his {/agoge ad Theo- 
togiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 175. See alſo Jo. LAUNII Judi- 
cium de ſeriptis Dionyfii, tom. ii. app. part I. p. 562. La 
Croze (in his Hiſtoire du Chriftianiſm 4 Ethiope, p, 10.) en. 
deavours to prove that SYNnes1ys, an Eg * biſhop, and 
alſo the moſt celebrated 3 of the fifth century, com- 
poſed the writings attributed to Dioxxsius, in order to 


pleaſur 
defend the doctrine of thoſe who held that CHRIST was only | 


poſſeſſed of one nature. The arguments, however, of La ay Fi 
Croze are weak, Nor are thoſe more ſatisfactory, which the * b 
learned BaARNA TIERE has employed, in a diſſertation added 17. 5 
to his book De ſucegſione Rom. Epiſcop. p. 286. to prove that „e! 5: 
Dionysius of Alexandria was the true author of the writings , 


in queſtion, 


many» 
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many. An incredible number of proſelytes was 
added to that chimerical ſect, who maintained, 
that communion with God was to be ſought by 
mortifying ſenſe, by withdrawing the mind from 
all external objects, by macerating the body with 
hunger and labour, and by a holy ſort of indo- 
lence, which confined all the activity of the ſoul 
to a lazy contemplation of things ſpiritual and 
eternal. 8 ö #1 7 

XIII. The progreſs. of this ſe& appears evi- 
dently from the prodigious number of ſolitary, 
monks and ſequeſtered virgins,, which, upon the 
return of tranquillity to the church, had over-run 
the whole Chriſtian world with an amazing rapi- 
dity. Many of this order of men had, for a long 
time, been known among the Chriſtians, and had 
led filent and ſolitary lives in the deſarts of 
Egypt; but Ax roxy was the firſt who formed 
them into a regular body, engaged them to live 
in ſociety with each other, and preſcribed to 
them fixed rules for the direction of their con- 
duct [0]. Theſe regulations which AnToxy had 
made in Egypt were, the year following, intro- 
duced into. Paleſtine and ' Syria by his diſciple 
Hitarion. Almoſt about the ſame time, Aowes, 
or EucGenius, with their companions, Gap- 
ban as and Azyzus, inftituted the monaſtic 
order in Me/epotamia, and the adjacent countries 
[7]; and their example was followed with ſuch 
rapid ſucceſs, that, in a ſhort time, the whole 
caſt was filled with a lazy ſet of mortals, who, 
abandoning all human connexions, advantages, 
pleaſures, and concerns, wore out a languiſhing 


[0] For a full account of Ax rox x, and the diſciplipe * 
1. by him, ſee the Ada Sanctorum, tom. ii. Januar. ad 
7. p. 107. 


[?] See Jos. Simon. AssEMAN. Bibliotb. Oriental. Clement. 
/a:can, tom. iii. part II. p-. 48. | 
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CENT, and miſerable life, amidſt the hardſhips of want 

IV- x, and various kinds of ſuffering, in order to arrive 
Pax 11, and various kinds of ſuffering, in order to arrive 
at a more cloſe and rapturous communion with 


The pro- 
greſs of 
monkery . 


God and angels. The Chriſtian church would 

never have been diſgraced by this cruel and un- 
ſociable enthuſiaſm, nor would any have been 
ſubjected to thoſe keen torments of mind and 


body to which it gave riſe, had not many Chriſt. 


ians been unwarily caught by the ſpecious ap- 
pearance, and the pompous ſound, of that maxim 
of the ancient philoſophy, „That, in order to 
ce the attainment of true felicity and communion 
« with God, it was neceſſary that the ſoul ſhould | 


© be ſeparated from the body even here below, 


« and that the body was to be macerated and 
cc mortified for this purpoſe.” | 

XIV. From the eaſt this gloomy inſtitution 
paſſed into the weſt, and firſt into Italy, and its 
neighbouring iſlands, though it is utterly uncer- 
tain who tranſplanted it thither [q]. St. MaxTin, 3 
the celebrated biſhop of Tours, erected the firſt 9 
monaſteries in Gaul, and recommended this reli- 9 
gious ſolitude with ſuch power and efficacy, both 
by his inſtructions and his example, that his fu- 3 
neral is {aid to have been attended by no leſs than 


[2] Moſt writers, following the opinion of Barontvs, Þ 
maintain, that S. ATHANnas1Us brought the monaſtic inſtitu- 
tion from Egypt into Italy, in the year 340, and was the firſt 
who built a monaſtery at Rome. See MaBiLLonivus, Pref. 3 
ad Acta Sanctorum Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 9. But the learned 
Lewis An r. MurxaTor1 combats this opinion, and pretend? 
that the firſt monaſtery known in Europe, was erected at 
Milan, Antig. Italicar. medii ævi, tom. v. p. 364.—J usr. 
Fox rANIN Us, in his Hiſforia Litter. Aquileien/. p. 155. affirms, 
that the firſt ſociety of monks was formed at 4quileia. None 
of theſe writers produce unexceptionable evidence for their 
opinions. If we may give credit to the BALLEXIXI (D 
ert. i. ad Zenonem Veronenſem, p. 115.) the firſt convent of 
nuns was erected towards the end of this century, at Verona, 
by Zx xo, biſhop of that cit. | = 
Eis WO 
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two thouſand monks [r]. From hence, the mo- CENT. 


naſtic diſcipline extended, gradually, its progreſs p. ,* u. 
through the other provinces and countries Of —— 


Europe: | 

It is, however, proper to obſerve, that there 
was a great difference in point of auſterity between 
the weſtern and oriental monks; the former of 
whom could never be brought to bear the ſevere 
rules to which the latter voluntarily ſubmitted. 
And, indeed, the reaſon of this difference may 
be partly derived from the nature of the reſpective 
climates in which they dwelt. The European 
countries abound not' ſo much with delirious 
fanatics, and with perſons of a moroſe and auſtere 
complexion, as thoſe arid regions that lie towards 
the burning eaſt; nor are our bodies capable of 
ſupporting that rigorous and abſtemious method 
of living, which is familiar and eaſy to thoſe who 
are placed under a glowing firmament, and 
breathe in a ſultry and ſcorching atmoſphere. 
It was, therefore, .rather the name only than the 


thing itſelf, which was tranſported into the 


European countries [s], though this name was, 

i indeed, 
[r] See Sur. yrT. Sever. De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 17. 
edit. Veron. where the method of living, uſed by the Mar- 


tian monks, is accurately deſcribed; See alſo Hiftoire Lit- 


teraire de la France, tom. 1. part II. p. 42. 
[-] This difference between the diſcipline of the eaſtern and 


weſtern monks, and the cauſe of it, have been ingenioyſly 


remarked by SuL.p1T1us SEVERUs, Dial. i. De vita Martini, 
p. 68. edit. Veron. where one of the interlocutors, in the 
dialogue, having mentioned the abſtemious and wretched diet 
of the Egyptian monks, adds what follows: . Placetne tibi 
* prandium, faſciculus herbarum et panis dimidius viris 
* quinque?” To this queſtion the Gaul anſwers, „“ Facis 
tuo more, qui nullam occaſionem omittis, quin nos Ci. e. 
the Gallic monks) edacitatis fatiges. Sed facis inhumane, 
* qui nos Gallos homines cogis exemplo Angelorum vivere— 
Sed contentus fit hoc prandio Cyrenenſis ille, cui vel ne- 


* cefſitas vel natura eſt eſurire: nos, quod tibi ſæpe teflatus 


am, Galli ſumus. The ſame ſpeaker, in the above-men- 
tioned 
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indeed, accompanied with a certain reſemblance 


or diſtant imitation of the monaſtic life inſtituted 


by AnToNy and others in the eaſt. 

XV. The monaſtic order, of which we have 
been taking a general view, was diſtributed into 
ſeveral claſſes. It was firſt divided into two 
diſtinct orders, of which the one received the de- 
nomination of Cœnobites, the other that of Ere- 
mites. The former lived together in a fixed 
habitation, and made up one large community 
under a chief, whom they called father, or abbot, 
which ſignifies the ſame thing in the Egyptian 
language. The latter drew out a wretched life in 
perfect ſolitude, and were ſcattered here and there 
in caves, in deſarts, in the hollow of rocks, ſhel- 
tered from the wild: beaſts only by the cover of a 
miſerable. cottage, in which each one lived ſequeſ- 
tered from the reſt of his. ſpecies. 

The Anachorites were yet more exceſſive in 
the auſterity of their manner of living than the 
Eremites. They frequented the wildeſt deſarts 
without either tents or cottages ; nouriſhed them- 
ſelves with the roots and herbs which grew ſpon- 
taneouſly out of the uncultivated ground ; wan- 
dered about without having any fixed abode, and 
repoſing wherever the approach of night hap- 


pened to find them; and all this, that they might 


avoid the view and the ſociety of mortals [I]. 


tioned dialogue, ch. viit. p. 69, 70. reproaches JEROME 
with having accuſed the monks of gluttony; and proceeds 
thus; “ Sentio de orientalibus illum potius Monachis, quam 
«« de occidentalibus diſputaſſe. Nam edacitas in Græcis et 
«« Orientalibus gula eſt, iv GaLLIs NATURA,” It appears, 
therefore, that, immediately after the introduction of the 


monaſtic order into Europe, the weſtern differed greatly from 
the eaſtern monks in their manners and diſcipline, and were, 


in conſequence of this, accuſed by the latter of voraciouſneſs 
and gluttony. 


[e] See Sur r1T. SEVER. Dial. i. De vita Martini, cap. x. _ 


The ; 


p. 80. edit. Veron. 5 
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The laſt order of monks that come now under 
- conſideration were thoſe wandering fanatics, or 
rather impoſtors, whom the Egyptians called 
Sarabaites, who, inſtead of procuring a ſubſiſt- 
ence by honeſt induſtry, travelled through various 
cities and provinces, and gained a maintenance 
by fictitious miracles, by ſelling relicks to the 
multitude, and other frauds of a like nature. 

Many of the Cœnobites were chargeable” with 
vicious and ſcandalous practices. This order, 
however, was not fo univerſally corrupt as that 
of the Sarabaites, who were, for the moſt part, 
profligates of the moſt abandoned kind. As to 
the Eremites, they ſeem to have deſerved no 
other reproach than that of a delirious and extra- 
vagant — [u]. All theſe different orders 
were hitherto compoſed of the /aity, and were 
ſubje& to the juriſdiction and the inſpection of 
the biſhops. But many of them were now 
adopted among the clergy, and that even by the 
command of the emperors. Nay, the fame of 
monaſtic” piety and ſanctity became ſo univerſal, 
that biſhops were frequently choſen out of that 
fanatical order [ww]. 

XVI. If the enthuſiaſtic frenzy of the monks 
exaggerated, in a manner pernicious to the in- 
tereſts of morality, the diſcipline that is obliga- 
tory upon Chriſtians, the intereſts of virtue and 
true religion ſuffered yet more grievouſly by two 
monſtrous errors which were almoſt univerſally 


[z] Whoever is defirous of a fuller account of the vices of 
the monks in this century, may conſult the above-mentioned 
dialogue of Sul. SEVER, CAP. Vili. p. 69, 70. Cap. xxi. 
p. 88. where he particularly chaſtiſes the arrogance and am- 
bition of thoſe of them, who aſpired to clerical honours. See 
alo Dial. ii. cap. viii. p. 112. Dial. ii. cap. xv. p. 144, 
145. Conſultat. Apollomi et Zachei, publiſhed by Dacaz- 
rus Spicileg. tom. i. i. ni. cap. iii. p. 35. 

[w] See J. GoDOFRED. ad codicem T heodeſianum, tom. vi. 
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EN T, adopted in this century, and became a ſource of 
IV. — — * . » — 
pA 11. innumerable calamities and miſchiefs in the ſuc- 


ceeding ages. 
that it was an ad of virtue, to deceive and lye, whey 


by that means the intereſts of the church might be | 


promoted; and the ſecond equally horrible, though 
in another point of view, was, that errors in re. 


ligion, when maintained and adhered to after proper 


admonition, were puniſhable with civil penalties and 
corporal tortures. 


were employed. 


cuſation. 


MaRTIN. 


perial throne procured to the church. 


from that period approved by many, enforced 
by ſeveral examples during the conteſts that aroſe 
with the Priſcillianiſts and Donatiſts, confirmed 


and 


The firſt of theſe maxims was, 


The former of theſe erroneous | 
maxims was now of a long ſtanding ; it had been 
adopted for ſome ages paſt, and had produced an 
incredible number of ridiculous fables, fictitious 
prodigies, and pious frauds, to the unſpeakable } 
detriment of that glorious cauſe in which they 
And it muſt be frankly con- 
feſſed, that the greateſt men, and moſt eminent 
ſaints of this century, were more or leſs tainted ? 
with the infection of this corrupt principle, as 
will appear evidently to ſuch as look with an at- 
tentive eye into their writings and their actions. 
We would willingly except from this charge, 
AmMBRost, and Hilary, AuGUSTIN, GREGORY Þ 
Nazlaxzkx, and JEROME ; but truth, which is 
more reſpectable than theſe venerable fathers, } 
obliges us to involve them in the general ac- 
We may add alſo, that it was, pro- 
bably, the contagion of this pernicious maxim, 
that engaged SuLeiTivs SEvERUs, who is far 
from being, in the general, a puerile or credulous 
hiſtorian, to attribute ſo many miracles to St. 
The other maxim, relating to the 
juſtice and expediency of puniſhing error, was 
introduced with thoſe ſerene and peaceful times 


which the acceſſion of ConsTanTiNE to the im- 
It was 


continu 
greſſors 
mes 

Is ſway 
Poles 9 
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and thus tranſmitted to the following ages. 

XVII. When we caſt an eye towards the lives 
and morals of Chriſtians at this time, we find, 
as formerly, a mixture of good and eyil ; ſome 
eminent for their piety, others infamous for their 
crimes. 
and unworthy Chriſtians began ſo to increaſe, 
that the examples of real piety and virtue became 
extremely rare. When the terrors of perſecution 
were totally diſpelled ; when the church, ſecured 
from the efforts of its enemies, enjoyed the 
ſweets of proſperity and peace ; when the moſt of 
the biſhops exhibited to their flock the contagious 
examples of arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, ani- 
moſity, and ſtrife, with other vices too numerous 
to mention; when the inferior rulers and doctors 
of the church fell into a ſlothful and opprobrious 
negligence of the duties of their reſpective ſta- 
tions, and employed in vain wranglings and idle 
diſputes, that zeal and attention that were due 
to the culture of piety and to the inſtruction of 
their people, and when (to complete the enor- 
mity of this horrid detail) multitudes were drawn 
Into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, not by the 
power of conviction and argument, but by the 
proſpe& of gain and the fear of puniſhment ; then 
it was, indeed, no wonder that the church was 
contaminated with ſhoals of profligate Chriſtians, 
and that the virtuous few were, in a manner, 
oppreſſed and overwhelmed with the ſuperior 
numbers of the wicked and licentious. It is 
true, that the ſame rigorous penitence, which 
tad taken place before ConsTanTinE the G EAT, 
continued now in full force againſt flagrant tranſ- 
greſſors ; but when the reiga of corruption be- 
comes univerſal, the vigour of the laws yields to 
Is ſway, and a weak execution defeats the pur- 


now 


poles of the moſt ſalutary diſcipline. Such was 


333 
and. eſtabliſhed by the authority of AvcvsTin, C ENT: 
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Cc E N r. now unhappily the caſe: the age was ſinking 
„ . | : | 
pr 11. daily from one period of corruption to another; 
the great and the powerful ſinned with impunity; 

| and the. obſcure and the indigent felt alone the 


| ſeverity of the laws. 


Ca 


vene 
drew 
conſi 
cauſe 
fectu. 


TheMecle- XVIII. Religious controverſies among Chriſt. tians, 
— 22 ians were frequent in this century; and, as it oppo! 
often happens in the courſe of civil affairs, exter- joinec 

nal peace gave occaſion and leiſure for the fo- irreco 
menting inteſtine troubles and diſſenſions. We Wl a dis 

ſhall mention ſome of the principal of theſe con- autho 
troverſies, which produced violent and obſtinate WM anadri, 
ſchiſms, not ſo much, indeed, by their natural contre 
tendency, as by incidental occurrences, WM liſting 

In the beginning of this century, about the XI. 

year 306, aroſe the famous Meletian controverſy, WM namec 

ſo called from its author, and which, for a long Ml diford 

time, divided the church. PzTzR, biſhop of the ne 


Alexandria, had depoſed, from the epiſcopal office, and ey 
Mxlrius, biſhop of LZycopolis, in the Upper WM the ce 


Egypt. The reaſons that occaſioned this violent WM after « 
act of authority have not been ſufficiently ex- Ml Evsr-; 
poſed. enen 

The partiſans of PzTzz allege, that MzL:- whethe 
T1vs had ſacrificed to the gods, and charge him WW togeth, 
alſo with various crimes [x] ; while others affirm, ¶ is a n 


that his only failing was an exceſſive ſeverity Ml Howe: 
againſt the /ap/ſed [y]. Be that as it will, M:- ect de 
LETIUS treated the ſentence of PzTrr with the 


corru 
utmoſt contempt, and did not only continue to brie 
erform all the duties of the epiſcopal function, ¶ extray; 
9 even aſſumed the right of conſecrating preſ- i ſtructiv 
byters; a privilege nich by the laws of Egypt, For he 


belonged only to the biſhop of Alexandria. The fech, f 


Is ATHAxas1us, Apologia ſecunde, tom. i. opp. p. 777. 


fy) Exiynanivs, Here. Ixviii. tom. i. opp- p- 7163 27 of 
ſee alſo Dion. PeETAavius, Not, in Epiphanium, tom. u. RET, 
p. 274. Sau. BaSNAGII Exercitat. de rebus ſacris contra [a] 8 


Barouum. J 
Wo: » venerable 
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venerable gravity and eloquence of Meyers r. 
drew many to his party, and, among others, a pr us 
conſiderable number of monks adhered to his 


cauſe. The council of Mice made ſeveral inef- 
fectual attempts to heal this breach: the Mele- 
tians, on the other hand, whoſe chief aim was to 
oppoſe the authority of the biſhop of Alexandria, 
joined themſelves to the Arians, who were his 
irreconcileable enemies. Hence it happened, that 
a diſpute, which had, for its firſt object, the 
authority and juriſdiction of the biſhop of Alex 
andria, degenerated, gradually, into a religious 
controverſy. The Meletian party was yet ſub» 
ſiſting in the fifth century [X J. 629-0413 5 

XIX. Same time after this, a certain perſon, 
named EvsTaTHius, was the occaſion a great 
diſorders and diviſions in Armenia, Pontus, and 
the neighbouring countries; and was condemned 
and excommunicated, in conſequence thereof, by 
the council of Gangra, which was held not long 
after that of Nire. Whether this was the ſame 
Eusrarhrus, who was. biſhop of Sebaſtia, in 
Armenia, and the chief of the Semi-arians ; or 
whether the ancient hiſtorians have confounded 
together two different perſons of the ſame name, 
is a matter extremely difficult to determine [a]. 
However that be, the leader of the Euſtathian 
ſect does not ſeem ſo much chargeable with a 
corruption of any religious doctrine, as with 
having ſet up a fanatical form of ſanctity; an 
extravagant . ſyſtem of practical diſcipline, ' de- 
ſtructive of the order and happineſs: of ſociety. 
For he prohibited marriage, the uſe of wine and 
lleſh, feaſts of charity, and other things of that 


(z] SOCRATES, Hiſt. Eecle/. lib. i. c. vi. p. 14. Tuzo- 
box ET. Hift. Fccleſ. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 548. l 

05 See SAM. BaSNAG- Annal. Palit. Ecclgſ. tom. ii. 
p. 840. | 5 | 
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"CENT. nature. He preſcribed immediate divorce to all 

5 * — 11, thoſe who were joined in wedlock, and is ſaid to col 

have granted to children and ſervants the liberty the 

of violating the commands of their parents and a1 

| maſters upon pretexts of a religious nature [h. the 

Lneferin XX. Lucirss, biſhop of Cagliari in Sardinia, y 

ans“ man remarkable for his prudence, the auſterity mo 

of his character, and the ſteadineſs of his reſo- oa 

lution and courage, was baniſhed by the emperor ! Cap 

ConsTanTivs, for having defended” the Nicene | fron 

doctrine, concerning the three perſons in the of } 

Godhead. He broke the bonds of fraternal 5 diſti 

communion with EuszBrus, biſhop of Verceil, but 

in the year 363, becauſe the latter had conſecrated Teſt 

PavLitwnus biſhop. of Antioch; and he afterwards lutel 

| Feparated” himſelf from the whole church, on ac- 1 opin 

count of the act of abſolution it had paſſed in certa 

favour of thoſe, who, under CoxsrAN ius, had certa 

deſerted to the Arians [c]. It is, at leaſt, cer- good 

tain, that the ſmall tribe that followed this pre- the t 

late, under the title of Luciferians, avoided centu 

ſcrupulouſly and obſtinately all commerce and Tl 

fellowſhip both with thoſe biſhops who had de- Wl fereq 

clared themſelves in favour of the Arians, and conde 

with | thoſe alſo who conſented to an abſolution ll cob, 

for ſuch as returned from this deſertion, and ac- ture, 

:knowledged their error; and thus of conſequence that 

they diſſolved the bonds of their communion with His 8 

the church in general [d]. The Luciferians are reduci 

ns wat! Wo gong e Eh 2 I a purp 

- [5], SocraTEs, Hift. Eecleſ. lib. i. cap. xliii. p. 156. MM liderec 

SozoweENus, Hit. Eccle/.{lib. iii. cap. xiv. p. 520. lib. iv. ; w_ 

cap. xxiv, p. 581, Erirhax. Here. Ixvi. p. 910. PHISY ns 

LosTUrGIVSs, Hit. Eccleſ. lib. in. cap.” xvi. p. 53. 59% execut 
Wolle. GunDLINnG:- Not. ad Concilium Gangrenſe, p. 9. 

[e] Ruein. Hip. Ecclgſ. lib. i. cap. 30. p. 174. 80 | 

CRATES, Hhſt, Eecigſ. lib. iii. cap, ix. p. 181, Kc. See alſo | le A 

It EMexr, Membires pour ſervir a PHijtoire de P Eglijes | of Lan 

tom. vü. p. 521. edit. Paris. 3 /] 1 

la See in the awrk; of Six MOND, tom. ii. p. 229, Kc. beref. c: 


A bock of prayers, addreſſed to THEODOS HUS by MaRCELLIN 
Us and Fa UusrIN us, who were Luciferians. ' * 
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alſo ſaid to have entertained erroneous: notions C N r. 
concerning the human ſoul, whoſe generation p 3 
they conſidered as of a carnal nature, and main- 
tained that it was transfuſed from the parents into 
the children [e]. | | 
XXI. About this time ZErxrvs, a preſbyter, Tic Arian 
monk, and Semi-arian, erected a new ſect, and r Vr. 
excited diviſions throughout Armenia, Pontus, and 
Cappadocia, by propagating opinions different 
from thoſe that were commonly received. One 
of his principal tenets was, that biſhops were not 
diſtinguiſned from preſbyters by any divine right; 
but that, according to the inſtitution of the New 
Teſtament, their offices and authority were abſo- 
lutely the ſame. How far ERIus purſued this 
opinion, through its natural conſequences, is not 
certainly known; but we know, with the utmoſt 
certainty, that it was highly agreeable to many 
good Chriſtians, who were no longer able to bear 
the tyranny and arrogance of the biſhops of this 
century. 
There were other things in which Zxrvs dif- 
fered from the common notions of the time: he 
condemned prayers for the dead, ſtated faſts, the 
celebration of ' Eaſter, and other rites of that na- 
ture, in which the multitude erroneouſly imagine 
that the life and ſoul of religion conſiſts []. 
His great purpoſe ſeems to have been that of 
reducing Chriſtianity to its primitive ſimplicity :; 
a purpoſe, indeed, laudable and noble when con- 
lidered in itſelf ; . though the principles from 
whence it ſprings, and the means by which it is 
executed, are generally, in many reſpects, worthy 


[4] AvucGvsT1n. De here. cap. Ixxxi. with the obſervations 
of Lau B. Da N MA us, p. 346. 
OJ ErirnAx ius, Hærgſ. lxxv. p. goz, AvousTrIx. De 


bere/. cap. lii. 
Cc of 
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0 EN r. of cenſure, and may have been fo in the caſe of 

IV. . : 
paar l. this reformer [g]. | print 

XXII. The progreſs of ſuperſtition in this cen- 
tury, and the erroneous notions that prevailed 
concerning the true nature of religion, excited 
the zeal and the efforts of many to ſtem the tor- 
rent. But their labours only expoſed them to 
infamy and reproach. The moſt eminent of theſe 
worthy oppoſers of the reigning ſuperſtitions was 
Jovixian, an Italian monk, who, towards the 
concluſion of this century, taught firſt at Rome, 
and afterwards at Milan, that all thoſe who kept 
'the vows they made to CHRIST at their baptiſm, 
and lived according to thoſe. rules of piety and 
virtue laid down in the goſpel, had an equal title 


F Jovinian, 


t g] The defire of reducing religious worſhip to the 
greateſt poſhble ſimplicity, however rational it may appear in 
itſelf, and abſtractedly confidered, will be conſiderably mo- 
derated in ſuch as beſtow a moment's attention upon the im- 

| perfection and inſirmities of human nature in its prefent ſtate. Þ 
Mankind, generally ſpeaking, have too little elevation of 
mind to be much affected with thoſe forms and methods of 
worſhip, in which there is nothing ſtriking to the outward 
ſenſes. The great difficulty here lies in determining the 
lengths, which it is prudent to go in the accommodation o- f 
religious ceremonies to human infirmit7; and the grand i 
Point, is to fix a medium, in which a due regard may be 
ſhewn to the ſenſes and imagination, without violating the 
dictates of right reaſon, or tarmiſhing the purity of true reli- 
gion. It has been ſaid, that the Romiſh church has gone too 

> in its condeſcenſion to the infirmities of mankind. And 
this is what the ableſt defenders of its motley worſhip have 
alleged in its behalf. But this obſervation is not juſt : the 
church of Rome has not ſo much accommodated itſelf to human NY 
\nveakneſ;, as it has abuſed that weakneſs, by taking occaſion 
from it to eſtabliſh an endleſs variety of ridiculous ceremonies, 3 
deſtructive of true religion, and only adapted to promote the 
riches and deſpotiſm of the clergy, and to keep the multitude 
ſtill hoodwinked in their ignorance and ſuperſtition. Ho-] 
far a juſt antipathy to the Kune puppet-ſhows of the Papiſts 
has unjuſtly driven ſome Proteſtant churches into the oppoſite 
extreme, is a matter that I ſha!l not now examine, though it 
certainly deſerves a ſerious conſideration. | 4 
| o 
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to the rewards of futurity; and that, conſe- hen 
quently, thofe who paſſed their days in unſociable pr 1, 
celibacy, and ſevere mortifications- and faſtings, 
were in no reſpect more acceptable in the eye of 
God, than thoſe who lived virtuouſly in the bonds 
of marriage, and*nouriſhed their bodies with mo- 
deration and temperance. Theſe judicious opi- 
nions, which many began to adopt, were firſt 
condemned by the church of Rome, and after- 
wards, by AMBRoss, in a council held at Milan 
in the year 390 [J. The emperor HoxoRIus 
ſeconded the authoritative proceedings of the 
biſnops by the violence of the ſecular arm, an- 
ſwered the judicious reaſonings of JoVNIAN by 
the terror of coercive and penal laws, and baniſhed 
this pretended heretic to the iſland Bog. Jovi- 
NIAN publiſhed his opinions in a book, againſt 
which Jerome, in the following century, wrote a 
moſt bitter and abuſive treatiſe, which is ſtill ex- 
tant [i]. 

XXIII. Among all the religious controverſies Controver- 
that divided the church, the moſt celebrated, 16 Os gen. 
both for their importance and their duration, 
were thoſe relating to ORIGEn and his doctrine. 

This illuſtrious man, though he had been, for 

= 2 long time, charged with many errors, was 
- M8 held, by che moſt part of Chriſtians, in the higheſt 


; WJ veneration, and his name was fo ſacred as to give 
' weight to the cauſe in which it appeared. The 
he . Arians, who were ſagacious in ſearching for ſuc- 


cours on all ſides to maintain their ſect, affirmed, 
that OrRiGeNn had adopted their opinions. In this 


te they were believed by ſome, who conſequently in- 
de i cluded this great man in the hatred they enter- 
mw tained againſt the ſect of the Arians. But ſeveral 
4 [5] HizzonymMus in Jovinianum, tom. ii. opp. Aucus- 


TIN. De hæreſ. cap. Ixxxii. Au BROS. Epi. vi. &. 
L Codex Theodofianus, tom. iy. p. 218. tom. vi. p. 193. 
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CENT. writers of the firſt learning and note oppoſed this 
p n. report, and endeavoured to vindicate the honour 


The pro- 
greſs of 

theſe con- 
trove: Lies, 


of their maſter from theſe injurious inſinuations. 
The moſt eminent of theſe was EuszBlus, biſhop 
of Cæſarea, as appears by his learned work, inti- 
tled, An Apology for Origen. It 1s extremely pro- 
bable, that theſe clamours raiſed againſt the me- 
mory and reputation of a man, whom the whole 
Chriſtian world beheld with reſpect, would have 
been ſoon huſhed, had it not been for the riſe of 
new commotions, which proceeded from another 
ſource, and of which we ſhall treat in the follow- 
ing ſection. | 

XXIV. The monks in general, and the Egyp- 
tians monks in particular, were enthuſiaſtically 
devoted to OR1GEN, and ſpared no labour to pro- 
pagate his opinions in all places. Their zeal, 
however, met with oppoſition, nor could they 
perſuade all Chriſtians of the truth and ſoundneſs 
of the notions invented or adopted by that emi- 
nent writer. Hence aroſe a controverſy concern- 
ing the reaſons and foundations of Origeniſm, 
which was at firſt managed in a private manner, 
but, afterwards, by degrees, broke out into an 
open flame. Among the numerous partiſans of 
OklioEN was Joan, biſhop of Feruſalem, which 
furniſhed Eyiynanius and JEROME with a pretext 
to caſt an odium upon this prelate, againſt whom 
they had been previouſly exaſperated on other ac- 
counts. But the ingenious biſhop conducted 
matters with ſuch admirable dexterity, that, in 
defending himſelf, he vindicated, at the fame 
time, the reputation of Ortcen, and drew to his 


party the whole monaſtic body; and alſo a pro- 


digious number of thoſe who were ſpectators of 
this intereſting combat. 


This was but the be- 
ginning of the vehement conteſts concerning the 
doctrine of ORi oN, that were carried on both in 
the caſtern and weſtern provinces. Theſe conteſts } 

| were 
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were particularly fomented in the weſt by Ruri- 
NUS, a preſbyter of Aguileia, who tranſlated into 
Latin ſeveral books of Ox1cen, and inſinuated, 
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with ſufficient plainneſs, that he acquieſced in the 


ſentiments they contained [&, which drew upon 


him the implacable rage of the learned and cho- 


leric JEROME. But theſe commotions ſeemed to 
ceaſe in the weſt after the death of Rurxinus, and 


the efforts which men of the firſt order made to 
check, both by their authority and by their writ- 
ings, the progreſs of Origeni/m in thoſe parts. 
XXV. The troubles which the writings and 
doctrines of Or1Gen excited in the eaſt were 
more grievous and _ THeoPHILUS, biſhop 
of Alexandria, irritated, for ſeveral reaſons, againſt 
the Nitrian monks, repreſented them as infected 
with the contagion of Origeniſin, and ordered them 
to give up and abandon all the productions of 
Oricen, The monks refuſed obedience to this 
command, and alleged in their defence two con- 
ſiderations; the one, that the paſſages in the 


writings of this holy and venerable man, which 


ſeemed to ſwerve from the truth, were inferted in 
them by ill-deſigning heretics; and the other, 
that a few things worthy of cenſure were not ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify the condemnation of the reſt. 
Matters were but more exaſperated by this refuſal 
of ſubmiſſion to the order of TRROPHILus; for 
this violent prelate called a council, at Alexandria, 
in the year 399, in which, having condemned the 
followers of Or1Gen, he ſent a band of ſoldiers ta 
drive the monks from their reſidence on mount 
Mtria. The poor monks, ſcattered abroad thus 
by an armed force, fled firſt to Jeruſalem, from 
whence they retired afterwards to Scythopolis ; and, 
finding that they could live here in ſecurity and 


lid, iv. cap. iii. p. 177, &c. 
Se 4 peace, 


[4] See JusT. Fox TAN IN us, Hiſforia Litterar. Ag uileienffs, 
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C-EN T, peace, determined, at length, to ſet ſail for Con- 

145 n. fantinople, and there plead their cauſe in preſence 

— of che emperor [{]. The iſſue of theſe proceed- 
ings comes under the hiſtory of the following 
century. 

It is, however, neceſſary to fr here, that 
we mult not reduce to the ſame claſs all thoſe 
who are called Origeniſts in the records of this 
century. For this ambiguous title is applied to 
perſons who differed widely in their religious no- 
tions. Sometimes it merely ſignifies ſuch friends 
of ORloRx, as acknowledged his writings to have 
been adukerated in many places, and who were 
far from patronizing the errors of which he was 
accuſed ; in other places, this title is attributed 
to thoſe who confeſs ORiGen to be the author of 
the doctrines which are imputed to him, and who 
reſolutely ſupport and defend his opinions; of 


which latter there was a conſiderable number 
among the monaſtic orders. 
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CHA P. IV. 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the churcl 
3191. during this century. 
nog I. 7 HILE the Roman emperors were ſtu- 


nies intro- dious to promote the honour of Chriſt- 
duced. 


;anity, by the auſpicious protection they afforded 
to the church, and their moſt zealous efforts to 
advance its intereſts, the inconſiderate and ill- 
directed piety of the biſhops caſt a cloud over the 
nr and ſimplicity of the golpel, by the pro- 


7 See PETER. DAN IEI. Hur, Origenianorum, kb. ii, 
cap. iv, p. 196. Lovis Dovcix, Hiſtoire de Origeniſue, 
livr. in. p. 95. HIER. a PraTo, Di. vi. in Sulpitium Sewe— 


rum de Monachis ob Origenis nomen ex Nitria totaque fe 
frific, p. 273. Veron. 1741, folio. 


digious 1 
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digious* number of rites and ceremonies which or N r. 
they had invented to embelliſh it. And here we p,, 1. 
may apply that well-known ſaying of Aucus- 


TIN [mm], that the yoke under which the Jews for- 
merly groaned, was more tolerable than that impoſed 


on many Chriſtians in his time. The rites and in- 
itutions, by which the Greeks, Romans, and 


other nations, had formerly teſtified their reli- 


gious veneration for fictitious deities, were now 
adopted, with ſome flight alterations, by Chriſt- 


ian biſhops, and employed in the ſervice of the 
true God. We have already mentioned the rea- 
ſons alleged for this imitation, ſo proper to diſ- 
guſt all who have a juſt ſenſe of the native beauty 
of genuine Chriſtianity. Theſe fervent heralds of 
the goſpel, whoſe zeal outrun their candour and 
ingenuity, imagined that the nations would re- 
ceive Chriſtianity with more facility, when they 
ſaw the rites and ceremonies to which they were 


accuſtomed, adopted in the church, and the 


jame worſhip paid to CRRISsT and his martyrs, 
which they had formerly offered to their 1dol 
deities. Hence it happened, that, in theſe times, 
the religion of the Greeks and Romans differed 
very little, in its external appearance, from that 
of the Chriſtians. They had both a moſt pompous 
and ſplendid ritual. Gorgeous robes, mitres, 
tlaras, wax-tapers, croſiers [u], proceſſions [o], 


[n] AvgusrIx. Epift. exix. ad Januarium, according to 
the ancient diviſion. 

IF [»] The Lituus, which, among the ancient Romans, 
was the chief enfign of the augurs, and which derived its name 
from its reſemblance of the military trumpet, became a mark 
of epiſcopal dignity. ' We call it the crofier, or biſhop's ſtaff. 

Cy [9] The word /upplicationes, which I have rendered by 
that of proceſſtons, ſignified, among the Pagans, thoſe ſolemn 
and public acts of gratitude for national bleſſings, or deprecia- 
tien of national calamities, which were expreſſed by the whole 
body of the people by a religious approach to the temples of 
the gods, which, by a decree of the ſenate, were open for all 
without diſtinction. See Cic. Catil. iii. 6. Liv. x. 23. 


3 . luſtrations, 
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CENT, luſtrations, images, gold and filver vaſes, and 
pan n. many fuch circumſtances of pageantry, were 


equally to be ſeen in the heathen temples and the 
Chriſtian churches. | | 


Mapnificenn II. No ſooner had ConsTanTinE the GREAT 


churches 


ere cted. 


Origin of 
the right of 
patronage, 


aboliſhed the ſuperſtitions of his anceſtors, than 
magnificent churches were every where erected 
for the Chriſtians, which were richly adorned 
with pictures and images, and bore a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance of the Pagan temples, both in their 
outward and inward form [p]. Of theſe churches 
ſome were built over the tombs of martyrs, and 
were frequented only at ſtated times ; while others 
were ſet apart for the ordinary aſſemblies of 
Chriſtians in divine worſhip. The former were 
called Martyria, from the places where they were 
erected; and the latter Tituli [q]. Both of them 
were conſecrated with great pomp, and with cer- 
tain rites borrowed, moſtly, from the ancient laws 
of the Roman pontifs. 

But our wonder will not ceaſe here; it will ra- 


ther be augmented when we learn, that, at this 


time, it was looked upon as an eſſential part of 


religion to have, in every country, a multitude 


[p] See Ezek. SAN RHEIV, Preuves ſur les Ceſars de Julien. 
P- 47. and particularly LE Bxun's Explication litteraire et biſto- 
rigue des Ceremonies de la Meſſe, tom. ii. p. 101. A deſcription 
of theſe churches may be found in EussB1vus, De vita Con- 
ftantini M. lib. iii. cap. xxxv. and an exact plan of the inte- 
rior ſtructure of them is accurately engraved in biſhop Be ve- 
REGE's Adnotationes in Pandectas Canonum, tom. ii. p. 70. and 
in FxEDERICK SPANHEILM'S /nftitut. Hiſt. Eccle/. tom. i. opp- 
p. 860. It muſt alſo be obſerved, that certain parts of the 


Chriſtian churches were formed after the model of the Jewiſh |; 


temples. See Ca u. VITRIN OA, De Hnagoga vetera, lib. li. 


[9] Jo. MaB1LLoN. Muſei Italici, tom. ii. in Comment. a! 


erdin. Roman. p. xvi, FF The Tituli were the ſmaller 
churches, ſo called from this circumſtance, that the — 
who officiated in them, were called by the names of the places 


where they were erected, i. e. received titles, which fixed tbem 
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of churches ; and here we muſt look for the true CEN r. 
origin of what is called the right of patronage, p Hl It. 
which was introduced among Chriſtians with ng —— 
other view than to encourage the opulent to erect + 
a great number of churches, by giving them the 
privilege of appointing the miniſters that were to 
officiate in them [J. This was a new inſtance 
of that ſervile imitation of the ancient ſuperſti- 
tions which reigned at this time; for it was a ve 
common notion among the people of old, that 
nations and provinces were happy and free from 
danger, in proportion to the number of fanes and 
temples, -which they conſecrated to the worſhip of 
gods and heroes, whoſe protection and ſuccour 
could not fail, as it was thought, to be ſhed 
abundantly upon thoſe, who . worſhipped them 
with ſuch zeal, and honoured them with ſo many 
marks of veneration and reſpect. The Chriſtians 
unhappily contracted the ſame erroneous way of 
thinking. The greater the number of temples 
was, which they erected in honour of CRRIST, 
and his choſen friends and followers, the more 
ſanguine did their expectations grow of powerful 
ſuccours from them, and of a peculiar intereſt in 
the divine protection. They were ſo weak as to 
imagine, that Gop, CurisT, and celeſtial intel- 
ligences, were delighted with thoſe marks and 
teſtimonies of reſpect, which captivate the hearts 
of wretched mortals. | 

III. The Chriſtian worſhip conſiſted in hymns, The form 
prayers, the reading of the ſcriptures, a diſcourſe — 
addreſſed to the people, and concluded with the 
celebration of the Lord's ſupper. To theſe were 
added various rites, more adapted to pleaſe the 
eyes, and ſtrike the imagination, than to kindle 
in the heart the pure and ſacred flame of genuine 


p46 


Jusr. HENN. BoymeRI Fus Eccle/. Proteftant, tom. itt, 
« Bibliothegue Italique, tom, v. p. 166. 
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oN v. piety [5]. We are not however to think, that the ada 


pl 2 H. fame method of worſhip was uniformly followed pak 
in every Chriſtian ſociety, for this was far from heat 
being the cafe, Every biſhop, conſulting his own WW mes 

private judgment, and taking into conſidera. of 4 

tion the nature of the times, the genius of the Blie: 

country in which he lived, and the character and eh 

temper of thoſe whom he was appointed to rule tale: 

and inſtruct, formed ſuch a plan of divine worſhip Gow 


as he thought the wiſeſt and the beſt. Hence that hich 
variety of liturgies which were in uſe, before the | 
biſhop of Rome had uſurped the ſupreme power Wl thc; 
in religious matters, and perſuaded: the credulous | tem 
and unthinking, that the model both of doctrine the 


and worſhip was to be given by the mother- coul 
church, and to be followed implicitly throughout tion, 
the Chriſtian world. | high 

Changes in- IV. It would be almoſt endleſs to enter into 2 * 
trocuced in- . 2 0 , | | 
to may Minute detail of all the different parts of public Wl ord; 
parts of di- worſhip, and to point out the diſadvantageous Wil of. ( 

vine wor- . - 4 Vi 
Hip. changes they underwent. A few obſervations will 11 
be ſufficient upon this head. The public prayers . foler 
had now loſt much of that ſolemn and majeſtic Wl feſti3 
ſimplicity, that characteriſed them in the primi- Ml chur 
tive times, and which were, at preſent, degene- poin 

' . . , 23 c ; 

rating into a vain and ſwelling bombaſt. The ings 
pſalms of David were now received among the Wil of t 
public hymns that were ſung as a part of divine che! 
ſervice [J. The ſermons, or public diſcourſes ot d 
addreſſed to the people, were compoſed 'accord- ſeſtiv 
ing to the rules of human eloquence, and rather and 1 
| | I for | 
[5] For a full account of the form of public worſhip, or the tion | 

_ liturgies of this century, the reader will do well to conſult the Wl 

22d catecbetical diſcourſe.of CYRIIL of Feruſalem, and the ab. 

HAolical conſtitutions, Which are falſely attributed to CLEMENT A [a] 
of Rome. Theſe writers are moſt learnedly illuſtrated and ex- vibus | 


plained by PETER LE Brun, in his Explication litterale et hi- 85 
rigue de la Maſe, tom. ii. p. 5 3. 1 x] 
(] Beavso0BRE, Hit. da Manichei/me, tom. iip p. 614: 1 
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adapted to excite the ſtupid admiration of the . CEN 1. 


pulace, who delight in vain embelliſhments, t 
to. enlighten the underſtanding, or to reform the 
heart. Nay, it would ſeem as if all poſſible 

means had been induſtriouſly uſed, to give an air 

of folly. and extravagance Wi aſſem- 
blies. For the people were permitted, nay, even 
exhorted by the preacher himſelf, to crown his 
talents with clapping of hands and loud acclama- 
tions of applauſe [a]; a recompence that was 
hitherto. peculiar to the actors on the theatre, and 
the orators in the forum. How men, ſet apart by 
their profeſſion to exhibit examples of the con- 
tempt of vain glory, and to demonſtrate to others 
the vanity and emptineſs of all temporal things, 
could indulge ſuch a ſenſeleſs and indecent — 
tion, is difficult to be conceived, though it is 
highly to be deplored. of ON | 
PV. The firſt day of the week, which was the 
ordinary and ſtated time for the public aſſemblies 
of: Chriſtians, was, in conſequence of a peculiar 
law enacted by CoxsraNTINE, obſerved with more 
ſolemnity than it had formerly been [w]. The 
feſtivals celebrated in moſt of the Chriſtian 
churches, were five in number, and were ap 
pointed in commemoration of the birth, the ſuffer- 


ings and death, the reſurrection and the aſcenſion, 


> # * 
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W. 
PAR T II. 
——— — 


Feftivals, or 
holidays. 


e of the divine Saviour; and alſo the effuſion of 
ae he Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles and firſt heralds 
© of the goſpel on the day of Pentecoſt. Of theſe 
di- Wl feſtivals, none were kept with ſo much ſolemnity 
er and reſpect as the xiv days that were appointed 
br the commemoration of CnRIST's reſurrec- 
28 ..-..: - if i 


Uu] Fxanc. Berna. FERRARILUs, De weterum acclamatio- 
mbus £5 lauſu, p. 66, 2 | 
5 AC. GODOFRED. ad cedicem Theodgſ. tom. i. p. 135. 
x] Ibid. tom. i. p. 143. | 5 
| The 
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The eaſtern Chriſtians celebrated the memory 


of CarisT's birth and baptiſm in one feſtival, | 
——— Which was fixed on the ſixth of January, and this 
day was by them called the Epiphany, as on it the | 
immortal Saviour was manifeſted to the world [y]. 
On the other hand, the Chriſtians of the weſt 1 
ſeem to have always celebrated the birth of our 
Lord on the xxvth of December: for there ap- 


December [=]: 


The unlucky ſucceſs which ſome had in diſco- 1 
vering the carcaſſes and remains of certain holy 


pears to be very little certainty in the accounts of | 
thoſe, who allege that the Roman pontif, Ju- 
'Lius I. removed the feſtival of CHRIST's birth 3 
from the ſixth of January to the twenty-fifth of Þ 


men, multiplied the feftivals and commemorations 


F the martyrs in the moſt extravagant manner. 
The increaſe of theſe feſtivals would not have 
been offenſive to the wiſe and the good, if Chriſt- 3 
ians had employed the time they took up, in pro- 
moting their ſpiritual intereſts, and in forming 
habits of ſanctity and virtue. But the contrary 
happened: theſe days, which were ſer apart for 
pious exerciſes, were ſquandered away in indo- 
lence, voluptuouſneſs, and criminal purſuits, and 
were leſs conſecrated to the ſervice of God, than 
employed in the indulgence of ſinful paſſions. It 
is well known, among other things, what oppor- 
tunities of ſinning were offered to the licentious, 
by what were called the vigils of Eaſter and Whit- 


ſuntide, or Pentecoſt. 


VI. Faſting was conſidered, in this century, as 4 
the moſt effectual and powerful means of repelling 
the force, and diſconcerting the ſtratagerhs of evil 


E. BrAUS0OBRE, Hi. du Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 693. 


z] See Jos. SIM. Ass EMAN N. Biblioth. Orient. Clement. 
Patican. tom. ii. p. 168. Al ru. des ViGnoLEs, Dif. dus 


la Bibliotbegue Germanigue, tom. ii. p. 29. 
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ſpirits, and of appeaſing the anger of an offended o EN To 108 
Deity. Hence we may eaſily underſtand what in- p,, - u. a 
duced the rulers of the church to eſtabliſh this 
cuſtom by expreſs laws, and to impoſe, as an in- 
diſpenſable duty, an act of humiliation; the ob- L 
ſervation of which had hitherto been left to every 1 
one's choice. The Quadrageſimal, or Lent-faſt, 1 
was held more ſacred than all the reſt; though it 
was not as yet confined to a fixed number of | 
days [a]. We muſt however remark, that the K 
faſts obſerved in this century, were very different þ 
from thoſe that were ſolemnized in the preceding i 
times. Formerly thoſe who ſubmitted themſelves 1 
to the diſcipline of faſting abſtained wholly from 
meat and drink; but now a mere abſtinence from 
fleſh and wing was, by many, judged ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of faſting [5], and this latter opinion 


prevailed, from this time, and became univerſal 

among the Latins. | ot 
VII. Baptiſmal fonts were now erected in the The 4mi- 1 77 

porch of each church, for the more commodious — Fj 

adminiſtration of that initiating ſacrament, - Bap- Mr 

tiſm was adminiſtered during the vigils of Eaſter iN 


and Whitſuntide, with lighted tapers, by the | 
biſhop, and the preſbyters commiſſioned by him | 
for that' purpoſe. In caſes however of urgent | 
neceſſity, and in ſuch only, a diſpenſation was 

granted for performing this ſacred rite at other | 
times than thoſe now mentioned. In ſome places 
ſalt was employed, as a ſymbol of purity and wiſ- 
dom, and was thrown, with this view, into the 
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as mouth of the perſon baptized; and a double unc- |} 
ing bien was every where uſed in the celebration of 13 
evil this ordinance, one preceding its adminiſtration, 1 


and the other following it. The perſons who 
were admitted into the church by baptiſm were 


— + > - —_— — — 
. — — — 
—— 


R Jo. DaLLE=us, De Tejuniis et Quadrageſima, lib. iv. |: 
6} See BARBEYRAC, De la Morale dei Peres, p- 250. N 
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EN T. obliged, after the celebration of that holy ordi- 
72 „ . Pance, to go Clothed in white garments during 
— the ſpace of ſeven days. ; 

Many, other rites and ceremonies might be 
mentioned here; but, as they neither acquired 
ſtability by their duration, nor received the ſanc- 
tion of univerſal approbation and conſent, we 

i Mall paſs them over in ſilence. 5 
and ofthe VIII. The inſtitution of catechumens, and the 
per. diſcipline through which they paſſed, ſuffered no 
variation in this century, but continued {ti} upon 
its ancient footing. It appears farther, by innu- 
merable teſtimonies, that the Lord's ſupper was 
adminiſtered (in ſome places two or three times | 
a-week, in others on Sunday only) to all thoſe ! 
who were aſſembled together to worſhip God. It 
was alfo ſometimes celebrated at the . tombs of 
6 martyrs and at funerals, which cuſtom, undoubt- 
edly, gave riſe to the wafer, that were afterwards } 
performed in honour of the ſaints, and for the 
benefit of the dead. In many places, the bread | 
and wine were heid up to view before their diſtri- 
bution, that they might be ſeen by the people, 
and contemplated with a certain religious reſpect; Þ 
and hence, not long after, the adoration of be 
Hmbols was unqueſtionably derived, Neither ca- 
*., Fechumens, penitents, nor thoſe who were ſuppoſed Þ 
10 be under the influence and impulſe of evil 
ſpirits, were admitted to this holy ordinance ; nor 
did the ſacred orators in their public diſcourſes Þ 
ever dare to unfold its true and genuine nature 
with freedom and ſimplicity, The reaſon of thus 
condealing it from the knowledge and obſerva- 3 
tion of many, was a very mean and ſhameful one, 
as we have already obſerved: many, indeed, offer 
a much more decent and ſatisfactory argument in 
favour of this cuſtom, when they allege, that by 
theſe myſterious proceedings, the deſire of the a- 
techumens would naturally burn to — 2s 
| 00N XY 
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ſoon as was poſſible, tlie ſublime ſecret, and that CEN f. 
they would thereby be animated to prepare them- par 1. 
ſelves with double diligence for receiving this 


privilege. 


* . 
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Concerning the diviſions and berefies that troabled the 1 
church during this century, 


I. THE ſets which had ſprung up in the pres Tbe re- 
ceding ages, tranſmitted their contagious N 
principles to this century. Many of them re- ſa. f 
mained yet, particularly ' in the eaſt, and, not- if 
withſtanding their abſurdity, continued to attract | 
a certain number of followers, The Manichean 
faction ſurpaſſed the reſt in its influence and pro- 
greſs. The very turpitude and enormity of its 
doctrines ſeemed to ſeduce many into its ſnares; 
and, what is ſtill more ſurprizing, men of genius 9 
and penetration were deluded by its enchant- 9 
ments, as the example of AvcusTin- ſufficiently 
teſtifies. It is true, the wiſeſt and moſt learned 
writers of the times, and among others Aucus- 
TIN, when he returned from his errors; endea- 
voured to oppoſe the growth of this ſpreading 
peſtilence ; nor were their efforts entirely unſuc- 
ceſsful, But the root of this horrible diſcaſe was 
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deep; and neither the force of argument, nor the 1 
leverity of the moſt rigorous laws, were ſufficient 43 
to extirpate it thoroughly [c]. For ſome time * i 
. . 
indeed 1 
5 * 
le] The ſevere laws enacted by the emperors againſt the 


— 


” = 2 
2 


Manicheans, are to be found in the Theodo/ian Code, vol. vi. 

part I. edit, Ritterian. In the year 372, VaLENTINIAN the 

elder prohibited their aſſemblies, and impoſed heavy. penalties | 

on their doctors, p-. 126, In 381, Tyeoposrvus the GREAT WE! 

branded them with infamy, _ deprived them of all the | 
ÞD 
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CENT. indeed it ſeemed to diſappear, and many thouglit ec 
pi n. it utterly eradicated; but it gathered force ſe. | w 
cretly, and broke out afterwards with new vio- } pr 

lence. To avoid the ſeverity of the laws, the Al 
Manicheans concealed themſelves under a variety | er 

of names, which they adopted ſucceſſively, and pr 
changed, in proportion as they were diſcovered } pr 

under them. Thus they aſſumed the names of en 
Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, Hydropara- th 

ſtates, Solitaries, and ſeveral others, under which lar 

they lay concealed for a certain time, but could co 

not however long eſcape the vigilance of their bil 

| enemies [4]. WM ref 
The riſeeof II. The ſtate had little danger to apprehend 3 di; 
pan we from a ſect, which the force of ſevere laws and Sp 
the Dons. ol penal reſtraints could not fail to undermine, } pre 
Liſts, gradually, throughout the Roman empire. But par 
a new and much more formidable faction ſtarted Ml wo 

up in Africa, which, though it aroſe from ſmall ll de- 
beginnings, afflicted moſt grievoufly both church pro 


and ſtate for more than a century. Its origin was : inte 


as follows: or 

Mensvrivs, biſhop of Carthage, in Africa, dy- * 
ing in the year 311, the greateſt part of the clergy Y 1 
and people choſe, in his place, the archdeacon rea 
Cxciiianvs, who, without waiting for the. aſſem- 1701 
bly of the Numidian biſhops, was conſecrated by the 
thoſe of Africa alone. This haſty proceeding was a 5 
the occaſion of much trouble. The Numidian perſ 
biſhops, who had always been preſent at the con- ll {cr 


ſecration of the biſhops of Carthage, were highly 8M jan; 


offended at their being excluded from this ſolemn that 
ceremony, and, aſſembling themſelves at Cartbog', Ca 
called CæcillAaxus before them, to give an ac- ll the 
8 q fon 
rights and privileges of citizens, p. 133. Add to theſe many dos 
edits more dreadful, which may be ſeen in pages 137, 138. 3 had 
170. of the above-mentioned work. | „ 
[4] See the law of Tuzopos1us, Codex Theed. tom. 1 Lon, 
p. 134. 136, 137, 138. Pe ö duri. 
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count of his conduct. The flame, thus kindled, c E W T, 
was greatly augmented by certain Carthaginian 2 1 11. 
preſbyters, who were competitors with CLI 
ANus, particularly BorRus and Ceresus., Lu- 
CILLA, alſo, an opulent lady, who had been re- 
primanded by Ceacitianvs for her ſuperſtitious 
practices, and had conceived againſt him a bitter 
enmity on that account, was active in exaſperating 
the ſpirits of his adverſaries, and diftributed a 
large ſum of money among the Numidians to en- 
courage them in their oppoſition to the new 
biſhop. In conſequence of all this, Czcrrianvs, Crcilianue 
refuſing to ſubmit to the judgment of the Numi- h. 
dians, was condemned in a council, aſſembled by 
SECUNDus, biſhop of Tigiſis, conſiſting of ſeventy 
prelates, who, with the conſent of a conſiderable 
part of the clergy and people, declared him un- 
worthy of the epiſcopal dignity, and choſe his 
deacon Majorinus for his ſucceſſor. By this 
proceeding, the Carthaginian church was divided 
into two factions, and groaned under the conteſts 
of two rival biſhops, CLAN us and Majo- 
RINUS, | 

III. The Numidians alleged two important The reaſons 
reaſons to juſtify their ſentence againſt CæcILIA- Jes ior 


his con- 


- 4 vus; as firſt, that Felix of Aptungus, the chief of demaation, 
dhe biſhops, who aſſiſted at his conſecration, was 
as a 7ragdttor (i. e. one of thoſe who, during the 
in MW perſecution under DiockkrIAN, had delivered the 
n WW facred writings and the pious books of the Chriſt. 
ans to the magiſtrates in order to be burnt) ; and 
en that having thus apoſtatized from the ſervice of 
> I CHnrsr, it was not poſſible that he could impart 
c 0 the Holy Ghoſt to the new biſhop. A _/econd rea- 
lon for their ſentence againſt CAciLianus was 
38 drawn from the harſhneſs and even cruelty that he 


had diſcovered in his conduct, while he was a dea- 
con, towards the Chriſtian confeſſors and martyrs 


during the ' perſecution above-mentioned, whom 
D d 2 . he 
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he abandoned, in the moſt mercileſs manner, to 
all the extremities of hunger and want, leavin 

them without food in their priſons, and hinderin 

thoſe, who were willing to ſuccour them, from 
bringing them relief. To theſe accuſations they 
added the inſolent contumacy of the new prelate, 
who refuſed to obey their ſummons, and to appear 
before them in council to Juſtify his condu&. 

There was none of the Numidians who oppo- 
ſed CAciianus with ſuch bitterneſs and vehe- 
mence, as DoxArus biſhop of Caſæ nigræ, and 
hence the whole faction was called after him, as 
moſt writers think; though ſome are of opinion, 
that they derived this name from another Don a- 
Tus, whom the Donatiſts ſurnamed the Gzzar el. 
This controverſy, in a ſhort time, ſpread far and 
wide, not only throughout Numidia, but even 
through all the provinces of Africa, which entered 
ſo zealouſly into this eccleſiaſtical war, that in 
moſt cities there were two biſhops, one at the 
head of CxciLianus's party, and the other ac- 
knowledged by the followers of Majorinus. 

IV. The Donatiſts having brought this contro- 
verſy before ConsTanTINE the GREAT, that em- 
peror, in the year 313, appointed MELCHiabes, 
biſhop of Rome, to examine the matter, and named 
three biſhops of Gaul to aſſiſt him in this inquiry. 
The reſult of this examination was favourable to 


Cxcilianus, who was entirely acquitted of the 4 


[e] In the faction of the Donatiſts, there were two eminent 


perſons of the name of DonaTus; the- one was a Numidian, 


and biſhop of Ca/z. nigræ; the other ſucceeded MajorInuUs, iN 
biſhop of Carthage, as leader of the Donatiſts, and received 
from his ſect, on account of his learning and virtue, the tile 
of Doxarus the GREAT. Hence it has been a queſtion 
among the learned, from which of theſe the ſect derived its 
name? The arguments that ſupport the different ſides of this \ 
trivial queſtion are nearly of equal force; and why may we 


not decide it by ſuppoſing that the Donatiſts were ſo called 
from them both ? | 
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crimes laid to his charge; but the accuſations that © 1 * 
had been brought againſt FEIIx of Aplungus, by pA u, 
whom he was conſecrated, were left out of the „ 


queſtion. Hence it was, that the emperor, in the 
year 314, ordered the cauſe of FeLix to be exa- 
mined ſeparately by LIAN, proconſul of Africa, 
by whoſe deciſion he was abſolved. The Dona- 
tiſts, whoſe cauſe ſuffered neceſſarily by theſe pro- 
ceedings, complained much of the judgment pro- 
nounced by MxLcHIADES and ZELian, The ſmall 
number of biſhops, that had been appointed ta 
examine their cauſe jointly with MrLcniapes, 
excited, in a particular manner, their reproaches, 
and even their contempt, They looked upon the 
deciſion of ſeventy venerable Numidian prelates, 
as infinitely more reſpectable than that pronounced 
by nineteen biſhops (for ſuch was the number aſ- 
ſembled at [/] Rome), who, beſides the inferiority 
of their number, were not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the African affairs to be competent judges in 
the preſent queſtion, The indulgent emperor, 
willing to remove theſe ſpecious complaints, or- 
dered a ſecond and a much more numerous 
aſſembly to meet at Arles in the year 314, com- 
1 poſed of biſhops from various provinces, from 
" "8 /taly, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. Here again the 
Donatiſts loſt their cauſe, but renewed their efforts 
by appealing to the immediate judgment of the 
emperor, who condeſcended ſo far, as to admit 
their appeal; and, in conſequence thereof, exa- 
mined the whole affair himſelf in the year 316 at 
Milan, in preſence of the contending parties, 


tF [/] The emperor, in his letter to MeLcniapes, 
named no more than three prelates, viz. MaTERNUs, Rat. 
TICIUs, and MaRiNus, biſhops of Cologn, Autun, and Arles, 
to fit with him as judges of this controyerſy ; but afterwards 
he ordered ſeven more to be added to the number, and a 
many as could ſoon and conveniently aflemble ; ſo that they 
were at laſt nineteen in all. h 
Dd 3 The 
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The iſſue of this third trial was more favourable 
to the Donatiſts than that of the two preceding 
councils, whoſe deciſions the emperor confirmed 
by the ſentence he pronounced [gz]. Hence this 
perverſe ſect loaded ConsTAaNnTINE with the bit- 
tereſt reproaches, and maliciouſly complained that 
Osius, biſhop of Cordoua, who was honoured with 
his friendſhip, and was intimately connected with 
CACILIANUS, had, by corrupt inſinuations, en- 
paged him to pronounce an unrighteous fentence, 

he Emperor, animated with a juſt indignation at 
ſuch odious proceedings, deprived the Donatiſts 
of their churches in Africa, and ſent into baniſh- 
ment their ſeditious biſhops. Nay, he carried his 
reſentment ſo far as to put ſome of them to death, 
probably on account of the intolerable petulance 
and malignity they diſcovered both in their writ- 
ings and in their diſcourſe. Hence arole violent 
commotions and tumults in Africa, as the ſect of 
the Donatiſts was extremely powerful and nu- 


merous there. The emperor endeavoured, by 


embaſſies and negotiations, to allay theſe diſturb- 
ances, but his efforts were without effect. 

V. Theſe unhappy commotions gave riſe, no 
doubt, to a horrible confederacy of deſperate ruf- 
fians, who paſſed under the name of Circumcel- 
lioneg. This furious, fearleſs, and bloody ſer of 
men, compoſed of the rough and ſavage populace, 
who embraced the party of the Donatiſts, main- 


tained their cauſe by the force of arms, and, 


[2] The proofs of the ſupreme power of the emperors, in 
religious matters, appear ſo inconteſtable in this controverſy, 
that it is amazing it ſhould ever have been called in queſtion. 
Certain it is, that, at this time, the notion of a ſupreme judge 
ſet over the church univerſal, by the appointment of CHRIST, 
never had entered into any one's head. The aſſemblies of the 
clergy at Rome and 21 are commonly called councils : but 
improperly, ſince, in reality, they were nothing more than 
meetings of judges, or cmmiſſaries appointed by the emperor. 


Over- 
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over-running all Africa, filled that province with 
ſlaughter and rapine, and committed the moſt 
enormous acts .of perfidy and cruelty againſt the 
followers of CciLianus, This outrageous mul- 
titude, whom no proſpect of ſufferings could ter- 
rify, and who; - upon urgent occaſions, faced death 
itſelf with the moſt audacious temerity, contri- 
buted to render the ſect of the Donatiſts an object 
of the utmoſt abhorrence; though it cannot be 
made appear from any records of undoubted au- 
thority, that the biſhops of that faction, thoſe, at 
leaſt, who had any reputation for piety and virtue, 
either approved the proceedings, or ſtirred up the 
violence of this odious rabble. In the mean time, 
the flame of diſcord gathered ſtrength daily, and 
ſeemed to portend the approaching horrors of a 
civil war; to prevent which, ConsTaNnTINE having 
tried, in vain, every other method of accommo- 
dation, aboliſhed at laſt, by the advice of the 
governors of Africa, the laws that had been enact- 
ed againſt the Donatiſts, and allowed the people 
a full liberty of adhering to the party they liked 
the belt. 

VI. After the death of ConsTanTinE the 
GREAT, his ſon ConsTaNns, to whom Africa was 
allotted in the diviſion of the empire, fent Maca- 
RIUS and PAULUS into that province, with a view 
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to heal this deplorable ſchiſm, and to engage the 


Donatiſts to conclude a peace. Doxarus, ſur- 
named the GREAT, the principal biſhop of that 
ſect, oppoſed all methods of reconciliation with the 
utmolt vehemence, and his example was followed 
by the other prelates of the party. The Circum- 
celliones alſo continued to ſupport the cauſe of the 
Donatiſts by aſſaſſinations and maſſacres, executed 
with the moſt unrelenting fury. They were, how- 
ever, ſtopt in their career, and were defeated by 
Macak1vs at the battle of Bagnia. Upon this, 
the affairs of the Donatiſts declined apace; and 


1 MacAkius 


ye 


r. 
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0 N. Macaktus uſed no longer the ſoft voice of per- aſſe 
Paz 11, ſuaſion to engage them to an accommodation, but the 
A employed his authority for that purpoſe. A few the 
ſubmitted; the greateſt part ſaved themſelves by of 
flight; numbers were ſent into baniſhment, amon vig 
whom was DonarTus the GREAT; and many of fro1 
them were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, had 
During theſe troubles, which continued near thir- tur 
teen years, ſeveral ſteps were taken againſt the hur 
Donatiſts, which the equitable and impartial will niſh 
be at a loſs to reconcile with the dictates of hu. flou 
manity and juſtice; nor, indeed, do the Catholics the 
themſelves deny the truth of this aſſertion [V]. viſe 
And hence the complaints which the Donatiſts per! 
made of the cruelty of their adverfartes [i]. pro 
The fte f VII. The emperor JuLIan, upon his acceſſion mol 
ere ander to the throne in the year 362, permitted the to 
the empe- Exiled Donatiſts to return to their country, and ſtan 
ang Gin. reſtored them to the enjoyment of their former zeal 
tian, liberty. This ſtep renewed the _— of that E 
expiring fect, who, on their return from baniſh- ear 
ment, brought over, in a ſhort time, the greateſt tiſts 
part of the province of Africa to eſpouſe their in- diſc 
tereſts. GRATIAN, indeed, publiſhed ſeveral edicts expe 
againſt them, and, in the year 377, deprived this 
them of their churches, and prohibited all their 7 a 
ther 
[ei The teſtimony of OyTaTus of Milevi is beyond excep- who 
tion in this matter; it is quoted from the third book of his V 
treatiſe, De Schiſmate Donatiſtarum, & 1. and runs thus: "It 
«« Ab Operariis Unitatis (i. e. the emperor's ambaſſadors 

« Macaxivsand Paulus) multa quidem aſpere geſta ſunt.— verſ 
55 Fugerunt omnes Epiſcopi cum clericis ſuis, _ ſunt mor- emp 
* tui: qui fortiores fuerunt, capti & longe relegati ſunt.”? we e 
OyeTarTvs, through the whole of this work, endeavours to ex- cells 

cuſe the ſeverities committed againſt the Donatiſts, of which | 
he lays the principal fault upon that ſect itſelf, confeſſing, how- gard 
ever, that, in ſome inſtances, the proceedings againſt them renc 

88 rigorous to deſerve approbation, or admit of an lay 
excuie. . 
© [5] See Collar. Carthag. diei tertiæ, & 258. at the end of clari 
Orrarvs, P · 315. Rn! 2 a Ca 
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aſſemblies public and private. But the fury of e EN r. 
the Circumcelliones, who may be conſidered as p,, - u, 
the ſoldiery of the Donatiſts, and the apprehenſion 
of inteſtine tumults, prevented, no doubt, the 
vigorous execution of theſe laws. This appears 
from the number of churches which this people 
had in Africa towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, and which were ſerved by no leſs than four 
hundred biſhops. Two things, however, dimi- 
niſhed conſiderably the power and luſtre of this 
flouriſhing, ſect, and made it decline apace about 
the end of this century: the one was a violent di- 
viſion that aroſe among them, on account of a 
perſon named Maximin; and this diviſion, fo 
proper to weaken the common cauſe, was the 
moſt effectual inſtrument the Catholics could uſe 5 
to combat the Donatiſts. But a ſecond circum- 1 
ſtance which precipitated their decline, was the by. 
zealous and fervent oppoſition of AvcusTin, firſt | 
preſbyter, and afterwards biſhop, of Hippo. This 
learned and ingenious prelate attacked the Dona- 
tiſts in every way. In his writings, in his public 
diſcourſes, and in his private converſation, he 
expoſed the dangerous and ſeditious principles of 
this ſect in the ſtrongeſt manner; and as he was i 
of a warm and active ſpirit, he animated againſt 1 
them not only the province of Africa, but alſo the 1 
whole Chriſtian world, and the imperial court. | 

VIII. The doctrine of the Donatiſts was con- The prinei- 
formable to that of the church, as even their ad- fh. crime of 
verſaries confeſs; nor were their lives leſs ex- tits. | 
emplary than thoſe of other Chriſtian ſocieties, if 1 
we except the enormous conduct of the Circum- 60 
celliones, which the greateſt part of the ſect re- 100 
garded with the utmoſt deteſtation and abhor- Fs 
rence, The crime, therefore, of the Donatiſts 1 
lay properly in the following things; in their de- 
claring the church of Africa, which adhered to 
Cæciliaxus, fallen from the dignity and privi- 
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CEN T. leges of a true church, and deprived of the giſtz 


pt u. of the Holy Ghoſt, on account of the offences 
| - with which the new biſhop, and FsLix of Ap- 


them to be ordained a ſecond time. This ſchil- 


tungus, who had conſecrated him, were charged; 
in their pronouncing all the churches, who held 
communion with that of Africa, corrupt and pol- 
luted ; in maintaining that the ſanctity of their 
biſhops gave their community alone a full right 
to be conſidered as the true, the pure, and holy 
church; and in their avoiding all communication 
with other churches, from an apprehenſion of 
contracting their 1mpurity and corruption. This 
erroneous principle was the ſource of that moſt 
ſhocking uncharitableneſs and preſumption that 
appeared in their conduct to other churches. 
Hence they pronounced the facred rites and inſti- 
tutions void of all virtue and efficacy among thoſe 
Chriſtians who were not preciſely of their ſenti- 
ments, and not only re-baptiſed thoſe who came 
over to their party from other churches, but even 
with reſpect to thoſe who had been ordained mini- 
ſters of the goſpel, they obſerved the ſevere cuſtom 
either of depriving them of their office, or obliging 


matic peſtilence was almoſt wholly confined to 
Africa: for the few pitiful aſſemblies, which the 
Donatiſts had formed in Spain and Italy, had 
neither ſtability nor duration [&]. 1 


[4] A more ample account of the Donatiſts will be found 
in the following writers: Hens. VaLEsivs, Diſſert. de Schi- 
mate Donatiſtarum. This diſſertation Vares1us ſubjoined to 
his edition of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of EuszBrius. TO. 
ITTi6c1vus's Hiftory of Donatiſm, which is publiſhed in the Ap- 
pendix to his book concerning the Herefies of the apoſtolic age. 
ay, WrTsvus, Miſcellan. Sacror. tom, i. lib. iv. p. 742. 
Henk. Nox Is, Hi,. Donatian. augmented by the BALLERIXI 
opp- tom. iv. p. xlv. Loxc's Hiftory of the Donati, 
London 1677, 8vo. Theſe are the ſources from whence we 
have drawn the accounts that we have given of this trouble- 


1 8 IX. The 
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IX. The faction of the Donatiſts was not the 
only one that troubled the church during this 
century. Soon after its commencement, even in 
the year 317, a new contention aroſe in Egypt, 
upon a ſubje& of much higher importance, and 
with confequences of a yet more pernicious na- 
ture. The ſubject of this fatal controyerſly, which 
kindled ſuch deplorable diviſions throughout the 
Chriſtian world, was the doctrine of three perſons 
in the Godhead; a doctrine which, in the three 
preceding centuries, had happily eſcaped the vain 
curioſity of human reſearches, and been left un- 
defined and undetermined by any particular ſet of 
ideas. The church, indeed, had frequently de- 
cided againſt the Sabellians and others, that there 
was a real difference between the Father and the 
Son, and that the Holy Ghoſt was diſtinct from 
them both ; or, as we commonly ſpeak, that three 
diſtinct perſons exiſt in the Deity; but the mu- 
tual relation of theſe perſons to each other, and 
the nature of that diſtinction that ſubſiſts between 
them, are matters that hitherto were neither diſ- 
puted nor explained, and with reſpect to which 
the church had, conſequently, obſerved a pro- 
found ſilence. Nothing was dictated to the faith 
of Chriſtians, in this matter; nor were there any 
modes of expreſſion preſcribed as requiſite to be 
uſed in ſpeaking of this myſtery. Hence it hap- 
pened, that the Chriſtian doctors entertained dif- 
ferent ſentiments upon this ſubject without giving 
the leaſt offence, and diſcourſed variouſly, con- 
cerning the diſtinctions between Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt ; each one following his reſpective opi- 
nion with the utmoſt liberty. In Egypt, and the 
adjacent countries, the greateſt part embraced in 
this, as well as in other matters, the opinion of 
Oricen, who held that the Son was in God, that 
which reaſon is in man; and that the Holy Ghoſt 
was nothing more than the divine energy, or active 
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Arianiſm, 


culties; and if it is not propoſed with the utmoſt 
caution, tends, in a particular manner, to remove 
all real diſtinction between the perſons in the 
Godhead, or, in other words, leads directly to 
Sabellianiſm. ; 

X. In an aſſembly of the preſbyters of Alexan- 
dria, the biſhop of that city, whoſe name was 
ALEXANDER, expreſſed his fentiments on this head 
with a high degree of freedom and confidence; 
and maintained, among other things, that the 
Son was not only of the fame eminence and dig- 
nity, but alſo of the ſame eſſence, with the Fa- 
ther [7]. This aſſertion was oppoſed by Aklus, 
one- of the preſbyters, a man of a ſubtile turn, 


and remarkable for his eloquence. Whether his 


zeal for his own opinions, or perſonal refentment 
againſt his biſhop, was the motive that influenced 
him, is not very certain. Be that as it will, he 
firſt treated, as falſe, the aſſertion of ALEX AND IR, 
on account of its affinity to the Sabellian errors, 
which had been condemned by the church; and 


then, running himſelf into the oppoſite extreme, 


he maintained, that the Son was totally and eſen- 
tially diſtinct from the Father ; that he was the fr 
and nobleſt of thoſe beings, whom God the Father 
had created out of nothing, the inſtrument by 
whoſe ſubordinate operation the almighty Father 
formed the univerſe, and therefore inferior to the 
Father both in zazure and in dignity. His opinions 
concerning the Holy Ghoft are not ſo well known. 
It is however certain, that his notion concerning 
the Son of God was accompanied and connected 
with other ſentiments, that were very different 
from thoſe commonly received among Chriftians, 
though none of the ancient writers have given us 


7] See SocrtaTEs, Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. i. cap. v. Txe000- 
RET. Hift, Eccleſ. hb. i. cap. ĩi. ; 
a com- 
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a complete and coherent ſyſtem of thoſe religious © E N r. 


tenets which were really held by Axzivus and his 
followers [n]. 

XI. The opinions of Arzrvs were no ſooner 
divulged, than they found in Egypt, and the 
neighbouring provinces, a multitude of abettors, 
and among theſe many who were diſtinguiſhed as 
much by the ſuperiority of their learning and 
genius, as by the eminence of their rank and 
{tation in the world. ALEXANDER, on the other 
hand, in two councils aſſembled at Alexandria, 
accuſed Aklus of impiety, and cauſed him to be 
. expelled from the communion of the church. 
Axtvs received this ſevere and ignominious ſhock 
with great firmneſs and conſtancy of mind; re- 
tired into Paleſtine; wrote from thence ſeveral 
letters to the moſt eminent men of thoſe times, in 
which he endeavoured to demonſtrate the truth of 
his opinions, and that with ſuch ſurpriſing ſuc- 
ceſs, that vaſt numbers were drawn over to his 


party; and among theſe Eusts1us, biſhop of Mi- 


[Ln] For an account of the Arian controverſy, the curious 
reader muſt conſult the Life of Conftantine, by Eustnius; 
the various libels of Ar HAN ASILUS, which are to be found in 
the firſt volume of his works; the Ecclefra/tical Hiftories of So- 
CRATES, SOZOMEN, and ThHEODORET, the Ggth Hereſy of 
EriPHAN1vUs, and other writers of this and the following age. 
But among all theſe, there is none to whom the merit of im- 
88 can be attributed with juſtice; ſo that the Arian 

iſtory ſtands yet in need of a pen guided by integrity and 
candour, and unbiaſſed' by affection or hatred. Both ſides 
have deſerved reproach upon this head: and thoſe who have 
hitherto written the hiſtory of the Arian controverſy, have only 
eſpied the faults of one ſide; e. g. it is a common opinion, 
that Ax tus was too much attached to the opinions of Prarto 
and Ogicen (ſee Petav. Dogm. Theol. tom. ii. lib. i. cap. 
viii.) ; but this common opinion is a vulgar error. Ox N and 

LATO entertained notions entirely different from thoſe of 
Artvs; whereas ALEXANDER, his antagoniſt, undoubtedly 
followed the manner of Ox Ex, in explaining the doctrine 
of the three perſons. See CupworT n's Intellectual Sytem of the 
Univerſe, 
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CEN T: comedia, a man diſtinguiſhed in the church by his 

p . influence and authority. The emperor ConsTaw- 

— TINE, looking upon the ſubject of this controverſy 

as a matter of ſmall importance, and as little con- 

nected with the fundamental and eſſential doctrines 

of religion, contented himſelf at firſt with addreſſ- 

ing a letter to the contending parties, in which he 

admoniſhed them to put an end to their diſputes, 

But when the prince ſaw that his admonitions were 

without effect, and that the troubles and commo- 

tions, which the paſſions of men too often mingle 

with religious diſputes, were ſpreading and in- 

creaſing daily throughout the empire, he aſſem- 

bled, at length, in the year 325, the famous 

council of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the deputies 

of the church univerſal were ſummoned to put an 

end to this controverſy. In this general council, 

after many keen debates, and violent efforts of the 

two parties, the doctrine of Akrus was condemned; 

CHRIST declared conſubſtantial In], or of the ſame 

eſſence, with the Father ; the vanquiſhed preſbyter 

baniſhed among the Illyrians, and his followers 

compelled to give their aſſent to the creed [o], or 

confeſſion of faith, which was compoſed by this 
council. 5 

The council. XII. The council aſſembled by ConsTanTiINE 

e. at Nice, is one of the moſt famous and intereſting 

events that are preſented to us in eccleſiaſtical 

hiſtory ; and yet, what is moſt ſurpriſing, there 

is no part of the hiſtory of the church that has been 

unfolded with fuch | negligence, or rather paſſed 


over with ſuch rapidity [p]. The ancient writers 


5 Oucdcioc. 


„Joh Curr. Surce has illuſtrated this famous creed 


from ſeveral important and ancient records, in a very learne 
book publiſhed in 4to. at Uzrecht, in the year 1718. 


l ] See ITT1i6G11 Hiſtoria Concilii Niceni, which was pub- 
lſhed after his death. Le CLERC, Bibliothegue Hiftor. et Uni- 
werſelle, tom. x. p. 421. tom. xxii. p. 291. BEAUsoBRE, 
Hiſtoire de Manichte, et de Manicheiſme, tom. 1. p. 520. 2 ; 

accounts, 
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are neither agreed concerning the time nor place e E N r. 
in which it was aſſembled, the number of thoſe pr n. 
who fat in council, nor the biſhop who pre- 
fided in it. No authentic acts its famous 
ſentence have been committed to writing, or, 
at leaſt, none have been tranſmitted to our 
times [q]. | 

The eaſtern Chriſtians differ from all others 
both concerning the number and nature of the 
laws that were enacted in this celebrated council. 
The latter mention only twenty canons ; but in the 
eſtimate of the former, they amount to a mucli 
greater number [J. It appears, however, by 
thoſe laws, which all parties have admitted as 
genuine, and alſo from other authentic records, 
not only that Arxrus was condemned in this coun- 
ci, but that ſome other points were determined, 
and certain meaſures agreed upon, to calm the 
religious tumults that had ſo long troubled the 
church. The controverſy concerning the time of 
celebrating Eaſter was terminated [5] ; the troubles 
which NovaTian had excited, by oppoſing the 
re-admiſſion of the lapſed to the communion o 
the church, were compoſed ; the Meletian ſchiſm 


accounts, which the Oriental writers have given of this coun. | 
eil, have been collected by Eus EB. Rexaupor, in his Hiftory 1 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 69. 
e! See the Annotations of VALESsI Us upon the Eccleſiaſtical * 
Hiſtory of EusEB1vs, p. 223. Jos. SIM. AssEMAN. Bibl. | 
Oriental. Clement. Vatican. tom. i. p. 195. The hiſtory of | 
this council was written by MA&UTH as, a Syrian, but is long | i 
ſince loſt. . 5 | 
[r] Tn. ITT1G1Us, Supplem. ofp.. Clement. Alex. p. 191. 
Jos. Sim. As8EMAN, Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Valic. tom. i. *q 
p- 22, 195, EvussB. RenavuporT. Hiſftor. Patriarch. Alexan- 4 
drinor. p. 71. ; N 1 
] The deciſion, with reſpect to Eaſter, was in favour 
of the cuſtom of the weſtern churches; and accordingly all 
churches were ordered to celebrate that feſtival on the Sunday 
which immediately followed the 14th of the firſt moon that 
happened after the vernal equinox. 


Was 
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CEN T. was condemned [i]; the juriſdiction of the greater 
. biſhops preciſely defined and determined [a]; 
Vith ſeveral other matters of a like nature. But 


The hiftory 
of Arianiſm 
after the 
council of 


Mice. 


while theſe good prelates were employing all their 
zeal and attention to correct the miſtakes and er- 
rors of others, they were upon the point of falling 
into a very capital one themſelves. For they had 
almoſt come to a reſolution of impoſing upon the 
clergy the yoke of perpetual celibacy, when Parn- 
NUTIUS put a ſtop to their proceedings, and 
warded off that unnatural law | ww]. 

XIII. But notwithſtanding all theſe determina- 
tions, the commotions excited by this controverſy 
remained yet in the minds of many, and the ſpirit 
of diſſenſion and controverſy triumphed both over 
the decrees of the council and the authority of the 


l.] MELET1vs, biſhop of Lycepolis in Egypt, was accu- 
ſed and convicted of having offered incenſe to idols; and, in 
conſequence thereof, was depoſed by PETER, biſhop of Alex- 
andria, whoſe juriſdiction extended throughout all Egypr. 
MELETtvus, upon this, became the head of a fchiſm in the 
church, by aſſuming to himſelf the power of ordination, which 
was veſted in the biſhop of Alexandria, and exerciſed by him 

in all the Egyptian churches, EI HAN Ius attributes the diſ- 
ſenſions between MTLET TVs and PEV ER to another cauſe (Hær. 
68.): he alleges, that the vigorous proceedings of PEER againſt 
MELET1vs were occaſioned by the latter's refuſing to re- admit 
into the church thoſe who had fallen from the faith during 
DiocLEettan's perſecution, before their penitential trial was 
entirely finiſhed. The former opinion is maintained by So- 
CRATES and ThEODORET, whoſe authority is certainly more 
reſpectable than that of Eyiefanivs, 

(> [4] The confuſion that Mx LET Ius introduced, by pre- 
ſuming (as was obſerved in the preceding note) to violate the 
juriſdiction of PETER, the metropolitan of Alexandria, by 
conferring ordination ini a province where he alone had a right 
to ordain, was rectified by the council of Nice, which deter- 


mined, that the metropolitan biſhops, in their reſpective pro- 


vinces, ſhould have the ſame power and authority that the 


biſhop of Rome exerciſed over the Suburbicarian churches and , 


countries, 


[w] SocraTes, Hiſt. Ecclſ. lib. i. cap. viii. compared I 
with Fxaxc. BaLpuinus, in Conſtant. Magn. and Grone? 


CaLixTvs, De conjugio clericorum, p. 170. 


emperor, I 


ä 
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emperor. For thoſe who, in the main, were far 
from being attached to the party of ARlus, found 
many things reprehenſible both in the decrees of 
the council, and in the forms of expreſſion which 
it employed to explain the controverted points; 
while the Arians, on the other hand, left no means 
untried to heal their wound, and to recover their 
place and their credit in the church. And their 
efforts were crowned with the deſired ſucceſs. For 
a few years after the council of Nice, a certain 
Arian prieſt, who had been recommended to the 
emperor, in the dying words of his ſiſter Cox- 
STANTIA, found means to perſuade CONSTANTINE 
the GREAT, that the condemnation of Arrvus was 
utterly unjuſt, and was rather owing to the ma- 
lice of his enemies, than to their zeal for the 
truth. In conſequence of this, the emperor re- 
called him from banithment in the year 330 [x], 


ty [x] The preciſe time, in which Az1vs was recalled from 
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baniſhment, has not been fixed with ſuch perfect certainty as to 


prevent a diverſity of ſentiments on that head. The annotations 
of the learned Varzsiuvs (or VALOIS) upon Sozomen's 
Hiſtory, p. 10 and 11. will caſt ſome light upon this matter, 
and make it probable, that Dr. Mosxe1mM has placed the re- 
call of Ax ius too late, at leaſt by two years. VALESIñs has 
proved, from the authority of Py1LosToRG1us, and from 
other molt reſpectable monuments and records, that EuszB1us 
of Nicomedia, and THROOGN IS, who were baniſhed by the em- 
peror about three months after the council of Mee, i. e. in the 
year 325, were recalled in the year 328. Now, in the avriting 
by which they obtained their return, they pleaded the reſto- 
ration of Az1vus as an argument for theirs, which proves 
that he was recalled before the year 330. The ſame Va- 
LESIUS proves, that Ax ius, the firſt head of the Arian 
ſect, was dead before the council of Tyre, which was tranſ- 
ferred to Feru/alem ; and that the letters which ConsTANTINE 
addreſſed to that council in favour of Ax us and his followers, 
were in behalf of a ſecond chief of that name, who put him- 
elf at the head of the Arians, and who, in conjunction with 
Euzoius, preſented to ConsTaxTINE ſuch a confeſſion of 
their faith, as made him imagine their doctrine to be orthodox, 
and procured their reconciliation with the church at the council 


of Jeruſalem. See Aunot. Valęſ. ad Hiſt. Socrat. lib. i. cap. XXxills 
p- 16. d 
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CENT. repealed the laws that had been enacted againſt 


u him, and permitted his chief protector, Evustz1vs 

—— of Nicomedia, and his vindictive faction, to vex 
and oppreſs the partiſans of the Nirene council in 
various ways. ATHANASIUS, biſhop of Alexan- 
dria, was one of thoſe who ſuffered moſt from the 
violent meaſures of the Arian party. Invincibly 
firm in his purpoſe, and deaf to the moſt power- | 
ful ſolicitations and entreaties, he obſtinately re- | 
fuſed to reſtore Arxtus to his former rank and | 
office. On this account he was depoſed, by the 
council held at Tyre, in the year 335, and was ] 
afterwards baniſhed into Gaul, while Arivs and ] 
his followers were, with great folemnity, rein- t 
ſtated in their privileges, and received into the 1 \ 
communion of the church. The people of Alex ( 
andria, unmoved by theſe proceedings in favour ? J. 
of Ax1vs, perſiſted to refuſe him a place among P 
their preſpyters; upon which the emperor invited * 
him to Conſtantinople in the year 336, and ordered 


r 


ALEXANDER, the biſhop of that city, to admit 4 al 
him to his communion. But before this order W 
could be put in execution, ARius died at Conſtan- in 
tinople in a very diſmal manner [Y], and the en- cl 
3 ac 
5] The diſmal manner in which Ax ius is ſaid to have T 
expired, by his entrails falling out as he was diſcharging oe 
of the natural functions, is a fact that has been called in queſ- m 
tion by ſome modern writers, though without foundation, ſine in 
it is confirmed by the unexceptionable teſtimonies of Sock a- ob 
ES, SOZOMEN, ATHANASIUS, and others. The cauſes of m 
this tragical death have, however, furniſhed much matter of 
diſpute. The ancient writers, who conſidered this event as 2 an 
judgment of Heaven, miraculouſly drawn down, by the prayers wa 
of the juſt, to puniſh the impiety of Ax Ius, will find little pe 
credit, in our times, among ſuch as have ſtudied with atten- Ni 
tion and impartiality the hiſtory of Arianiſm. After having 
conſidered this matter with the utmoit care, it appears to me a C 
extremely probable, that this unhappy man was a victim to the caſ 
reſentment of his enemies, and was deſtroyed by poiſon, or ſome hiſt 
fuch violent method. A blind and fanatical zeal for certain oy 


ſyſtems of faith has, in all ages, produced ſuch horrible acts of 4 
cruelty and injuſtice, I 
peror 
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peror CoxsraxrIxꝝ ſurvived him but a ſhort 
ume. 

XIV. After the death of CoxsraxrIxE the 
GREAT, one of his ſons, ConsTanTius, who, in 
the diviſion of the empire, became ruler of the 
_ eaſt, was warmly attached to the Arian party, 

whoſe principles were alſo zealouſly adopted by 
the empreſs, and, indeed, by the whole court. 
On the other hand, ConsTanTinE and Con- 
STANS, emperors of the weſt, maintained the de- 
crees of the council of Nice throughout all the 
provinces where their juriſdiction extended. 
Hence aroſe endleſs animoſities and ſeditions, 
treacherous plots, and open acts of injuſtice and 
violence between the two contending parties. 
Council was aſſembled againſt council, and their 
jarring and contradictory decrees ſpread per- 
plexity and confuſion throughout the Chriſtian 
world. | | 

In the year 350, ConsTans was aflaſſinated ; 
and about two years after this, a great part of the 
weſtern empire, particularly Rome and Tah, fell 
into the hands of his brother ConsTanTius. This 
change was extremely unfavourable to thoſe who 
adhered to the decrees of the council of Nice. 
The emperor's attachment to the Arians ani- 
mated him againſt their adverſaries, whom he 
involved in various troubles and calamities, and 
obliged many of them, by threats and puniſh- 
ment, to come over to the ſect which he eſteemed 
and protected. Among theſe forced proſelytes 
was LIBERIVs the Roman pontif, who was com- 
pelled to embrace Arianiſm in the year 357. The 
Nicene party meditated repriſals, and waited only 
a convenient time, a fit place, and a proper oc- 
caſion, for executing their reſentment, Thus the 
hiſtory” of the church, under the emperor Cox- 
SPANTIUS, preſents to the reader à perpetual 
Ee 2 ſcene 
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V. ; 
Þ Sh u. ſpectacle of a war carried on between brothers, 


Under Ju- 
Iran and 
h Jovian. 


Under Va- 
lentinian 
and Valens. 


without religion, juſtice, or humanity. 

XV. The death of ConsTanT1vs, in the year 
362, changed conſiderably the face of religious 
affairs, and diminiſhed greatly the ſtrength and 
influence of the Arian party. JuLian, who, by his 
principles, was naturally prevented from taking a 
part in the controverſy, beſtowed his protection on 
neither ſide, but treated them both with an impar- 
tiality which was the reſult of a perfe& indifference. 
Jovian, his ſucceſſor, declared himſelf in favour 
of the Nicene doctrine; and immediately the 
whole weſt, with a conſiderable part of the eaſt- 
ern provinces, changed fides, conformed to the 
decrees of the council of Nice, and abjured the 
Arian ſyſtem. 

The ſcene however changed again in the year 
364, when VALENTINIAN, and his brother Va- 
LENS, were raiſed to the empire. VALENTINIAN 


' adhered to the decrees of the Nicene council; and 


hence the whole Arian ſect, a few churches except- 
ed, was deſtroyed and extirpated in the weſt. Va- 
LENS, on the other hand, favoured the Arians ; 
and his zeal for their cauſe expoſed their adver- 
ſaries the Nicenians, in the eaſtern provinces, to 
many ſevere trials and ſufferings. Theſe troubles, 
however, ended with the reign of this emperor, 
who fell in a battle which was fought againſt 
the Goths in the year 378, and was ſucceeded 
by GRATIAN, a friend to the Nicenians, and the 
reſtorer of their tranquillity. His zeal for their 
intereſts, though fervent and active, was ſurpaſſed 
by that of his ſucceſſor, THEODOSsTus the GREAT, 
who raiſed the ſecular arm againſt the Arians, 
with a terrible degree of violence, drove them 
from their churches, enacted laws, whoſe ſeve- 


rity expoſed them to the greateſt calami- 
g | ties, 
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ties [z], and rendered, throughout his dominions, e EN f. 
the decrees of the council of Nice triumphant over „ V 1. 
all oppoſition; ſo that the public profeſſion of. the 


Arian doctrine was confined to the barbarous and 


unconquered nations, ſuch as the Burgundians, 


Goths, and Vandals. 


During this long and violent conteſt between the 
Nicenians and Arians, the attentive and impartial 
will acknowledge, that unjuſtifiable meaſures were 
taken, and great exceſſes committed on both ſides. 
So that when, abſtracting from the merits of the 
cauſe, we only conſider with what temper, and by 
what means, the parties defended their reſpective 
opinions, it will be difficult to determine which of 
the two exceeded moſt the bounds of probity, 
charity, .and moderation. 

XVI. The efforts of the Arians' to maintain 
their cauſe, would have. been much more preju- 
dicial to the church than they were in effect, had 
not the members of that ſect been divided among 
themſelves, and torn into factions, which re- 
garded each other with the bittereſt averſion, 
Of theſe, the ancient writers make mention under 
the names of Semi-arians, Euſebians, Aetians, 
Eunomians, Acaſians, Pſathyrians, and others: 
but they may all be ranked, with the utmoſt pro- 
priety, into three claſſes. © The firſt of theſe were 
the primitive and genuine Arians, who rejecting 
all thoſe forms and modes of expreſſion which the 
moderns had invented to render their opinions leſs 
ſhocking to the Nicenians, taught ſimply, * That 
* the Son was not begotten of the Father (i. e. 
ce produced out of his ſubſtance), but only created 
% out of nothing.” his claſs was oppoled by the 
Semi- arians, who, in their turn, were abandoned 
by the Eunomians or Anomæans, the dilciples 
of Erius and Eunomivs, of whom the latter 
Was eminent for his knowledge and penetration, 


[z] See Codex Theodofianus, tom. vi. p. 5. 10. 130. 146; 
as allo GoporREHD's Annotations thereupon. 
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The Semi- arians held, that the Son was cue, 
1. e. ſimilar to the Father in his eſſence, not by nature, 
but by a peculiar privilege; and the leading men 
of this party were, GEORGE of Laodicea, and Ba- 
SILIUS of Aucyra [a]. The Eunomians, who were 
alſo called Aetians and Exucontians, and may be 
counted in the number of pure Arians, main- 
tained, that CHRIST was treposozoc, Or av6juorog, i. e. 
unlike the Father, as well in his eſſence, as in other 
reſpects [4]. Under this general diviſion, many 
other ſubordinate ſects were comprehended, whoſe 
ſubtilties and refinements have been but obſcurely 


developed by the ancient writers. The Arian 


The Apol- 
linarjan be- 
rely, 


cauſe ſuffered as much from the diſcord and ani- 
moſities that reigned among theſe ſects, as from 
the laboured confutations and the zealous efforts 
of the orthodox party. 

XVII. The Arian controverſy produced new 
ſefts, occaſioned by the indiſcreet lengths to 
which the contending parties puſhed their re- 
ſpective opinions. And ſuch, indeed, are too 
generally the unhappy effects of diſputes, in 
which human paſſions have ſo large a part. Some, 
while they were careful in avoiding, and zealous 
in oppoſing, the ſentiments of ARlus, ran head- 
long into ſyſtems of doctrine of an equally dan- 
gerous and pernicious nature. Others, in de- 
tending the Arian notions, went further than their 
chief, and thus fell into errors much more ex- 
travagant than thoſe which he maintained. Thus 
does it generally happen in religious controver- 
ſies: the human mind, amidſt its preſent imper- 
fection and infirmity, and its unhappy ſubjection 


[a] See Pxup. Maran's Difert. fur les Semi-ariens, of 
which the learned VoicT has given a ſecond edition in his 
Bibliath. Hereficlog. tom. ii. p. 119. | 

[4] See Basnace's Diſert. de Eunomio, in the Lectiones 


Antique of Caxisius, tom. i. p. 172, where we find the 


confeſſion and apology of Eunowmrvus yet extant. See alſo Jo. 
ALR. FaBRic. Bibliotheca Græc. vol. viii. p. 190—148, an 
the Codex Theods/. tom. vi. p. 147. 155. 157. 167. 200, &c. 
to 
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to the empire of imagination and the dictates of CEN TT. 
ſenſe, rarely follows the middle way in the ſearch of þ , |": It, 
truth, or contemplates ſpiritual and divine things — 
with that accurateneſs and ſimplicity, that integrity 
and moderatiqn, which alone can guard againſt er- 
roneous extremes. | 

Among thoſe who fell into ſuch extremes by 
their inconſiderate violence in oppoſing: the Arian 
ſyſtem, ArolLIxARIs the younger, biſhop of 
Laodicea, may be juſtly placed, though otherwiſe 
a man of diſtinguiſhed merit, and one whoſe 
learned labours had rendered to religion the moſt 
important ſervices. He defended ſtrenuouſly the 
divinity of CuhRIST againſt the Arians; but, by 
indulging himſelf too freely in philoſophical diſ- 
tinctions and ſubtilties, he was carried ſo far as to 
deny, in ſome meaſure, his humanity. He main- 
tained that the body, which CarisT aſſumed, 
was endowed with a ſenſitive, and not a rational, 
foul; and that the Divine Nature performed 
the functions of reaſon, and ſupplied the place 
of what we call the mind, the ſpiritual and intel- 
lectual principle in man, And from this it ſeemed 
to follow as a natural conſequence, that the Divine 
Nature in CRHRISTH was blended with the human, 
and ſuffered with it the pains of crucifixion and 
death itſelf [c]. This great man was led aſtray, 
not only by his love of diſputing, but alſo by an 
immoderate attachment to the Platonic doctrine, 
concerning the two-fold nature of the ſoul, which 


was too generally _— by the divines of this 


age; and which, undoubtedly, perverted their 
judgment in ſeveral reſpects, and led them to 
erroneous and extravagant deciſions on various 


ſubjects. 


CF [c] However erroneous the hypotheſis of AroLLIX ARIS 
may have been, the conſequences here drawn from it are not 
entirely juſt ; for if it is true, that the human ſoul does not, in 
any reſpe&, ſuffer death by the diſſolution of the body, the ſame 
muſt hold good with reſpect to the divine nature. 

| Ee 4 Other 
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Other errors, beſide: that now mentioned, are 
imputed to APOLLINAR1S by certain ancient wri- 
ters; but it is not eaſy to determine how far they 
deſerve credit upon that head [4]. Be that as it 
will, his doctrine was received by great numbers 
in almoſt all the eaſtern provinces, though by the 
different explications that were given of it, its vo- 
taries were ſubdivided into various ſects. It did 
not, however, maintain its ground long; but, be- 
ing attacked at the ſame time by the laws of the 
emperors, the decrees of councils, and the writings 
of the learned, it ſunk, by degrees, under their 
united force. 

XVIII. MarctLLus, biſhop of Anqra in 
Galatia, may be ranked in the ſame claſs with 
APOLLINARIS, if we are to give credit to Evu- 
SEBIUS of Cæſarea, and the reit of his adverfarics, | 
who repreſent his ' explication of the doctrine of 
the Trinity as bordering upon the Sabellian and 
Samoſatenian errors. Many however are of opi- 
nion, that Evustpivs of Cæſarea, and the biſhop 
of Nicomedia, who bore the ſame name, repre- 
ſented with partiality the ſentiments of Man- 

CELLUS, on account of the bitterneſs and ve- 
hemence which he diſcovered in his oppoſition” 
to the Arians, and their protectors. But though 
it ſhould be acknowledged, that, in ſome par- 
ticulars, the accuſations of his enemies carried 
an aſpect of partiality and reſentment, yet it 1s 
manitelt, that they were far from being entirely 
3 For, if the doctrine of MaRCELLus 
attentively examined, it will appear, that he 


[4] See Basnacs's Hiſtoria Herefs Apollinaris, publiſhed a 
ſecond time by Voter, in his Bibliorheca Hereſiclogica, tom. i. 
faſcic. i. p. 1 96. and improved by ſome learned and im- 
portant additions. See alſo tom. i. faſcic. iii. and p. 607. of 
this latter work. The laws that were enacted againſt the fol- 
lowers of ArolLIN ARIS, are extant in the Theodgſian Code, 
tom. vi. p. 144. See an account of ApoLLINAR1S, and his 
Hereſy, in the Englith edition of BayLe's Didionary, at the 
article ApOLLINARIS 7 | 
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conſidered the Son and the Holy Ghoſt as two 
emanations from the Divine Nature, which, after 
performing their reſpective offices, were to return 
again into the ſubſtance of the Father; and every 
one will perceive, at firſt fight, how incompatible 
this opinion is with the belief of three diſtinct 
Perſons in the Godhead. Beſides this, a particular 
circumſtance, which augmented conſiderably the 
averſion of many to MarctrLLus, as allo the 
ſuſpicion of his erring in a capital manner, was 
his obſtinately refuſing, towards the concluſion 


of his life, to condemn the tenets of his diſciple 
ProTinus [e]. 


XIX. ProTinus, biſho 


p of Sirmium, may, 
with propriety, be placed at the head of thoſe 
whom the Arian - controverſy was the occaſion of 
ſeducing into the molt extravagant errors. This 


prelate publiſhed, in the year 343, his opinions 


concerning the Deity, which were equally repug- 
nant to the Orthodox and Arian ſyſtems. His 
notions, which have been but obſcurely, and in- 
deed ſometimes inconſiſtently, repreſented by the 
ancient writers, amount to this, when attentively 
examined : © That JEsus CRHRISTH was born of 
e the HoLy Grosr and the Virgin Maxy ; that 
« a certain divine emanation, or ray (which he 
ce called the word) deſcended upon this extraor- 
« dinary man; that, on account of the union of 
« the divine word with his buman nature, IEsus 
© was called the Sen of God, nay, God himſelf; 


« and that the Holy Ghoſt was not a diſtin& per- 


“ ſon, but a celeſtial virtue proceeding from the 
© Deity.” The temerity of this bold innovator 
was chaſtiſed, not only by the Orthodox in the 
councils of Antioch [F] and Milan, held in the 


years 


[e] See MonTravcon's Diatriba de Cauſſa Marcelli in 
Ma Collectione Patrum Gracorum, tom. ii. p. 51; as alſo 
GERVA1SE, Vie de S. Epiphane, p. 42. 


/] According to Dr, LarpxeR's account, this coun- 
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years 345 and 347, and in that of Sirmium, whoſe 
date is uncertain, but alſo by the Arians in one 
of their aſſemblies held at Sirmium, in the year 
351. In conſequence of all this, Pforixus was 
degraded from the epiſcopal dignity, and died in 
exile in the year 372 [g]. 

XX. After him aroſe Mactpon1vs, biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, a very eminent Semi- arian doctor, 
who, through the influence of the Eunomians, 
was depoſed by the council of Conſtantinople, in 
the year 360, and ſent into exile, where he formed 
the ſect of the Macedonians, or Pneumatoma- 
chians. In his exile, he declared with the utmoſt 
freedom thoſe ſentiments which he had formerly 
either concealed, or, at leaſt, taught with much 
circumſpection. He conſidered the Holy Ghoſt as 
« a divine energy diffuſed throughout the uni- 
« verſe, and not as a perſon diſtinct from the 
« Father and the Son [b].“ This opinion had 
many partiſans in the Afiatic provinces ; but the 
council aſſembled by Trxzoposivs, in the year 
381, at Conſtantinople (to which the ſecond rank 
among the ecumenical or general councils is com- 
monly attributed), put a ſtop by its authority to 
the growing evil, and cruſhed this riſing ſect be- 
fore it had arrived at its full maturity. An 
hundred and fifry biſhops, who were preſent at 
this council, gave the finiſhing touch to what 
the council of Nice had left imperfect, and fixed, 
in a full and determinate manner, the doctrine 


cil of Antioch, in 345, was held by the Arians, or Euſebians, 
and not by the Orthodox, as our author affirms. See LaRD- 
NER's Credibility, &c. vol. ix. p. 13; ſee alſo AT HAN AS. De 
Synod, N. vi. vii. compared with Soc R Ar. lib. ii. cap. xVilly 


XIX. 
[e] Or in 375, as is concluded from IE ROME“s Chronicle, 
ATT. LARROQUE, De Photino, et ejus multiplici condemna- 
tione. Thom. IT TIOGIus, Hiftoria Photini in App. ad librum 
de Hæreſiarchis avi Apoſtolici. | 
[4] Soc AES, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. iv. c 
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of three PerSONS in one Gob, which is as yet re- CEN T, 
ceived among the generality of Chriſtians. This p x. 
venerable afſembly did not ſtop here; they 
branded, with infamy, all the errors, and ſet a 

mark of execration upon all the hereſies, that 

were hitherto known; they advanced the biſhop 

of Conſtantinople, on account of the eminence and 

extent of the city in which he reſided, to the firſt 

rank after the Roman Pontif, and determined 

feveral other points, which they looked upon as 

eſſential to the well-being of the church in ge- 

neral Ii]. 

I. The frenzy of the ancient Gnoſtics, Theprica- 
which had been ſo often vanquiſhed, and in ap- liazifts, 
pearance removed, by the various remedies that 
had been uſed for that purpoſe, broke out anew in 
Spain. It was tranſported thither, in the begin- 
ning of this century, by a certain perſon, named 
Make of Memphis, in Egypt, whoſe converts at 
| firſt were not very numerous. They increaſed, 

] however, in proceſs of time, and counted in their 
3H yumber ſeveral perſons highly eminent for their 
0 learning and piety. Among others, Pxtscir.- 
5 LIAN, a layman, diſtinguiſhed by his birth, for- 
tune, and eloquence, and afterwards biſhop of 
Abila, was infected with this odious doctrine, and 
became its moſt zealous and ardent defender. 
Hence he was accuſed by ſeveral biſhops, and, 
by a reſcript obtained from the emperor GRA“ 
TIAN, he was baniſhed, with his followers, from 
Spain [&]; but was reſtored, ſome time after, 


[i] SocraTEs, Hiſt. Eceleſ. lib. v. cap. viii. p. 624. Sozo- 
MEN, Hiſt, Eccle/. lib. vii. cap. vii. p. 711. 
C7 [4] This baniſhment was the effect of a ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt Px1sCIiLLian, and ſome of his followers, by 
a ſynod convened at Sarage/a in the year 380 ; in conſequence 
of which, ID Acius and ITHacivs, two cruel and perſecuting 
ecclefiaſtics, obtained from GraT1an the reſcript abovemen- 
tioned, See SUL Ic. Sever. Hiſt. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xlvii. 
P. 283. edit. Leipſick, 8vo. 
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by an edict of the ſame prince, to his country and 
his functions. His ſufferings did not end here; 
for he was accuſed a ſecond time, in the year 
384 [/], before Maximus, who had procured the 
aſſaſſination of GRATIAN, and made himſelf maſter 
of Gaul; and, by the order of that prince, was 
put to death, at Treves, with ſome of his affo- 
ciates. The agents, however, by whoſe barbarous 
zeal this ſentence was obtained, were juſtly regard- 
ed with the utmoſt abhorrence by the biſhops of 
Gaul and Italy [m]; for Chriſtians had not yet 


learned, that giving over heretics to be puniſhed 


by the magiſtrates, was either an act of piety or 
juſtice [#]. [No: This abominable doctrine was 
reſerved for thoſe times, when religion was to 
become an inſtrument of deſpotiſm, or a pretext 
for the exerciſe of malevolence, vengeance, and 
pride. ] 

The death of PRIScILLIAN was leſs pernicious 
to the progreſs of his opinions, than might na- 


(> [/] Upon the death of GzxarTian, who had favoured 
PRrISCILLIAN, towards the latter end of his reign, IT HAcius 
preſented to Max1mus a petition againſt him; whereupon 
this prince appointed a council to be held at Bourdeaux, from 
which PaISCILLIAN appealed to the prince himſelf. Sue. 
SEVER. lib. 11. cap. xlix. p. 287. 

(an] It may be intereſting to the reader to hear the 
character of the firſt perſon that introduced cid perſecution 
into the Chriſtian church.“ He was a man abandoned to the 
% moſt corrupt indolence, and without the leaſt tincture of true 
« piety, He was audacious, talkative, impudent, luxurious, 


e and a ſlave to his belly. He accuſed as heretics, and 25 


% protectors of PersciLL1an, all thoſe whoſe lives were 
« conſecrated to the purſuit of piety and knowledge, or dil- 


« tinguiſhed by acts of mortification and abſtinence,” Oc. 


Such is the character which SULe1civs SeveRUs, who had © 


an extreme averſion to the ſentiments of PrR1SCILLIAN, g1VC $5 
us of ITHacivs, biſhop of Sgſuba, by whoſe means he was 


put to death. 


[z] See SULP. Sever. Hit. Sacr. edit. Leipſ. 8vo. 1709. 
where Martin, the truly apoſtolical biſhop of Tours, ſays 0 
Maxfuvs, Novum efje et inauditum nefas ut canſam eccle1 
Jude uſſeculi judicaret. See allo Dial. iii. de vita Martini, cap. xl. 
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ſurvived him, but was propagated through the ,, 
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greateſt part of Spain and Gaul. And, even ſo far 


down as the ſixth century, the followers of this un- 


happy man gave much trouble to the biſnops and 
clergy in theſe provinces. 


XXII. None of the ancient writers have given Ther doc- 
an accurate account of the doctrine of the Priſ- wine. 


cillianiſts. Many, on the contrary, by their in- 
judicious repreſentations of it, have highly diſ- 
figured it, and added new degrees of obſcurity to 
a ſyſtem which was before ſufficiently dark and 
perplexed. It appears, however, from authentic 
records, that the difference between their doc- 
trine, and that of the Manicheans, was not very 
conſiderable. For ©. they denied the reality of 
« CHRIST's birth and incarnation ; maintained, 
ce that the viſible univerſe was not the production 
« of the Supreme Deity, but of ſome demon, 
« or malignant principle ; —_— the doctrine 
« of - £ons, or emanations, from the divine 
« nature; conſidered human bodies as priſons 
formed, by the author of evil, to enſlave 
« celeſtial minds; condemned marriage, and 
« diſbelieved the reſurrection of the body.” 
Their rule of life and manners was rigid and 
ſevere; and the accounts which many have given 
of their laſciviouſneſs and intemperance deſerve 
not the leaſt credit, as they are totally deſtitute of 
evidence and authority. That the Priſcillianiſts 
were guilty of diſſimulation upon ſome occaſions, 
and deceived their adverſaries by cunning ſtrata- 
gems, is true: but that they held it as a maxim, 


that lying and perjury were /awful, is a moſt no- 


torious falſehood, without even the leaſt ſhadow 
of probability Co], however commonly this odious 
| | doctrine 


Io See SIMON DE VRIEs, Diſert. Critica de Priſcillianiſtis, 
printed at Utrecht, in the year 1745, in 4to. The only de- 
fect in this diſſertation is the implicit manner in Which the 


author 
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CENT. doctrine has been laid to their charge. In the heat 
pain, of controverſy, the eye of paſſion and prejudice is 
too apt to confound the principles and opinions of 

| men with their practice. 

_— XXIII. To what we have here ſaid concerning 
thoſe famous ſects which made a noiſe in the 
world, it will not be improper to add ſome ac- 
com. of thoſe of a leſs conſiderable and inferior 

ind. 

ARDæus, a man of remarkable virtue, being 

excommunicated in Syria, on account of the free- 

dom and importunity with which he cenſured the 
corrupt and licentious manners of the clergy, 
formed an aſſembly of thoſe who were attached 


to him, and became, by his own appointment, Pp 
their biſhop. Baniſhed into Scythia, by the em- 00 
peror, he went among the Goths, where his ſect * 
flouriſhed and augmented conſiderably. The cc 
ancient writers are not agreed about the time in * 
which we are to date the origin of this ſect. With 46 
reſpect to its religious inſtitutions, we know that in 
they differed in ſome points from thoſe obſerved = 
by other Chriſtians : and particularly, that the 4 
followers of Ax DMus celebrated Eaſter, or the * 
Paſchal feaſt, with the Jews, contrary to the ex, | 


preſs decree of the council of Nice. With reſpect 
to their doctrine, ſeveral errors have been imputed 
to them [p], and this, among others, that they 
attributed to the Deity a human form. 

XXIV. 


author follows Bzavsorne's Hiſtory of the Manicheans, taking 
every thing for granted which is attirmed in that work. See 
alſo FrRaxc. Girxvesi Hiſtoria Priſcilliauiſtarum Chrons- 
legica, publiſhed at Rome in the year 1750, in 8vo. We fnd, 
moreover, in the twenty-ſeventh volume of the Opaſculum Scren- 
tificum of ANGELUS CALOGERA, a treatiſe intitled, Bachiarss 
Lluſtratus, ſeu de Priſcilliana Harefi differtario ; but this diſ- 
ſercation appears rather intended to clear up the affair of Ba- 
CHIARUS, than to give a full account of the Priſcillianiſts and 
their doctrine. 

[Do] Erirnaxtus, Here. Ixx. p. 811. AuGusTIN. De 


Here. cup. I. TnEODORERT. Fabul. Hare. lib. iv. * 22 
P- 71. 
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Chap. V. Divifons and Hereſſies. 


XXIV. The Grecian and Oriental writers place, C E 


in this century, the riſe of the ſe& of the Meſſa- 
lians, or Euchites, whoſe doctrine aud diſcipline 
were, indeed, much more ancient, and ſubſiſted, 
even before the birth of CHRIST, in Syria, Egypt, 
and other eaſtern countries, but who do not ſeem 
to have been formed into a religious body before 
the latter end of the age of which we now write. 
Theſe fanatics, who lived after the monkiſh 
faſhion, and withdrew from all commerce and 
ſociety with their fellow-creatures, ſeem to have 
derived their name from their habit of continual 
prayer. 
« every man was inhabited by an evil demon, 

whom it was impoſſible to expel by any other 
means than by conſtant prayer and ſinging of 
hymns : and that, when this malignant ſpirit 
was caſt out, the pure mind returned to God, 
and was again united to the Divine Eſſence from 
© whence it had been ſeparated.” To this lead- 
ing tenet they added many other enormous 
opinions, which bear a manifeſt reſemblance of 
the Manichean doctrine, and are evidently 
drawn from the ſame ſource from whence the 
Manicheans derived their errors, even from the 
tenets of the Oriental philoſophy [q]. In a word: 
the Euchites were a ſort o Myſtics, who ima- 
2 according to the Oriental notion, that two 
ouls reſided in man, the one good, and the other 


evil; and who were zealous in haſtening the re- 


p. 671. A e SCHRODER. Di/ertat. de Ardæanis, 
publiſhed in VoicT's Bibliothece Hiſtoria Herefiolog. tom. i. 
part III. p. 578. 

[2] Erir HAN Tus, Hæreſ. Ixxx. p. 1067. THrODORET. 
Heret. Fabul. lib. iv. cap. x. p. 672. TimoTHEvs, Pre/- 
byter de receptione Hereticor. publiſhed in the third volume 
of CoTELERIUs's Monumenta Eccleſiæ Grace, p. 403. Jac. 
Torri Infignia itineris Italici, p. 110. ASSEMANNI Biblio- 


theca Orientalis Vaticana, tom. 1. P. 128, tom. m. part II. 
Pp. 172, &c. 
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turn of the good ſpitit to God, by contemplation 
and prayer. The external air of piety and devetion, 


which acrompanied this ſect, impoſed upon many ; 3 
While the Greeks, on the other hand, oppoſed it 


with vehemence in all ſucceeding ages. 


It is proper to obſerve here, that the title of Meſ. 
falians and Evuchites had a very extenſive applica- | 
tion among the Greeks and the Orientals, who gave 


it to all thoſe who endeavoured to raife the ſoul to 


God by recalling and withdrawing it from all ter- 


reſtrial and ſenſible objects; however theſe enthu- 


faſts might differ from each other in their opinions 
on other ſubjects. _ -+ | 

XXV. Towards the oonclution offi century, 
two oppoſite ſects involved Arabia and the adjacent 
countries in the troubles and tumults of a new 
controverſy. Theſe jarring factions went by the 
names of Antidico-mariatites and Collyridians. 
The former maintained, that the Virgin Maxy did 
not always preſerve her immaculate ſtate, but re- 
ceived the embraces of her huſband Joszen after 
the birth of CHRIST. The latter, on the contrary, 
who were ſingularly favoured by the female ſex, 
running into the oppoſite extreme, worſhipped the 


Bleſſed Virgin as a goddeſs, and judged it neceſſary 


to appeaſe her anger, and ſeek her favour and pro- 
tection, by libations, ſacrifices and oblations of 
cakes (collyride ), and ſuch like ſervices [V]. 
Other ſects might be mentioned here, but they are 
too obſcure and inconſiderable to deſerve notice. 


Lr] See Erir HAN. Hærgſ. Ixxvili, Ixxix. p. 1003 and 1057. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


